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iS =, ATTENTION! 
OVERS OF THE PADDLE 


Going to the Annual Canoe Meet in 


THe THOUSAND ISLANDS, 


You should bear in mind that 


The New York, Ontario and Western Railway 


Is the route by which one can reach the magnificent Canoeing waters described 








in May and June Outine by canoeist Epw. L. Cuicuester. A five-cent stamp 
will secure each of these articles on Canoeing in Central and Western New York. 
Those wishing to make up pafties for a Summer’s Canoeing will do well 


J.C. ANDERSON, 


Gen’L PASSENGER AGENT, 


to write to 


New York, Ontario and Western Railway, 
18 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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MOOSE HUNTING 
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No. 5. 


IN AROOSTOOK, 


BY ARTHUR JAMES SELFRIDGE, 


AOOSE are hunted in 
| «four ways—first, still 
hunting in the woods, 
which means “get a 
shot, if you can, in any 
manner you can;” 
second, still or jack 
hunting on the water 
from a canoe in the summer months; 
third, running them down on snow shoes, 
when there is a crust, in the spring; 
fourth, calling in the fall. 

The first method is impracticable owing 
to the dense forest undergrowth and the 
alertness and shyness of the moose, whose 
senses of hearing and smell seem to be 
abnormally developed. 

For five falls I have hunted in the 
Maine woods in the best moose region. 
Iuring some part of each season I have 
still hunted with all the patience, caution 
and craft of which I am possessed. In 
that time I have succeeded in seeing one 
moose, although I have started a number. 
A cracking of brush, a heavy tramping, 
and all is silent as the grave. Stealing 
around, I have found a bed or the tracks 
of some monster, and have always won- 
dered how such a creature could sneak 
away without giving me at least a chance 
toshoot. Disappointment comes so often 





that this, the most scientific, mode of 
hunting is quickly given over as fruitless. 

The second method is the surest, but, 
owing to existing game laws making the 


summer months “ close season,” is unlaw- 
ful. During June and July the moose seek 
the water to escape the incessant attacks of 
the myriads of flies and mosquitoes and 
gather about the swampy shores of lakes 
and the boggy banks of the “ dead wa- 
ters,” to feed on the coarse grasses and 
yellow water lilies, of which they are in- 
ordinately fond. 

Wading into the water until every part 
of the body except the nose and horns is 
submerged, they stand through the heat 
of a summer's day, now and again im- 
mersing their heads to drown the ubiqui- 
tous fly. This fact,-coupled with their 
wonderful swimming power, may have 
given rise to the Indian legend and belief 
that the moose first came from the sea 
and is amphibious. 

So much of natural history will serve to 
explain the following incident : 

As dawn disclosed the contour of the 
hills about and the islands in the Milmi- 
gasset Lake, a hunter was silently sitting 
in the bow of his canoe, at the leeward of 
a point behind which the lilies grew in 
profusion, waiting for advancing day to 
clear up the landscape. When he distin- 
guished the shape of the loon whose weird, 
lonesome laugh had filled the woods with 
echoing sound he signaled to his guide, 
who noiselessly dipped his paddle into 
the silvery lake, causing the graceful craft 
to glide gently onward. The purling rip- 
ple of the water set in motion by the cleav- 
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ing bow and the gentle dripple from the 
paddle were the only sounds—a muskquash 
could not have moved more silently. <A 
receding cave with alders and cedars and 
filled with yellow lily blossoms was re- 
vealed as they rounded the point. A blue 
kingfisher flew from its perch on the 
single limb of a whitened trunk, uttering 
his gladsome clack ; save this there was no 
appearance of life. The guiderested on «& 
his paddle. Here and there a fish broke 
the water, striking some luckless fly skim- 
ming too near the surface. Suddenly a -< 
mighty splash was heard and the majestic 
head of an old bull moose rose to view. 
The stems and leaves of the lilies were 
dangling from his horns and entwined 
about his neck. In his capacious mouth 
was a large root, which he contentedly 
crunched with the satisfaction of a gour- 
met, little dreaming of the impending 
danger. The water filled his ears and 
nostrils, his acute senses were deadened. 
With thumping hearts and bated breath, 
with eager expec- 

tancy, the hunters sy 
sat, not a sound, not Aaa 8 
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a movement. Well > 
they knew that 
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the glisten of the paddle, the slightest 
“tunk ” on the canoe, would rob them 
of success. Down dove the great head. 
How quickly the guide plied the paddle ! 
The canoe leaped forward. ‘There was a 
stir in the water, the guide stopped in the 
middle of a stroke. ‘The canoe glided on, 
crunch, scrunch, craunch, Such enjoy- 
ment! Again the canoe shot on. The 
hunter has fitted the butt of his rifle to 
his shoulder. Up came that unsuspecting 
creature’s head. They were within twenty 
yards of him. Bang! Splash! The 
water was thrown into wild commotion. 
Bang! Bang! Bang! went the repeater. 
Swash! Splash! Bang! Crash! Howthe 
brush snapped. Bang! 
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“Why didn’t you keep the canoe 
steady ?” 
“Did all time. You look moose, no 


see gun,” was the Indian’s quaint reply. 

Next time, Mr. Sportsman, lay aside 
your rifle, take an eight bore shotgun, 
load it with six drams of powder and a 
handful of buckshot, or take a rope and 
lasso your game. , 

The following is an incident for which 
Ican vouch. A_ well-known hunter of 
the Aroostook region, now dead, return- 
ing in his canoe from haying, saw a moose 
feeding in a “stretch of dead water.” His 
only weapon was an axe. He paddled 
alongside the moose, while its head was 
under water. As he raised his axe to 
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THE MOOSE CALL. 
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HEAD OF BULL MOOSE. 


Reproduced from OvutinG, Vol. XL. page 223. 


strike, the moose lifted its head. This 
capsized the canoe. The hunter caught 
into the long hair of the moose, still hold- 
ing hisaxe. The frightened creatureswam 
across the river. As its fore feet struck 
the bottom near the opposite bank, the 
hunter, who had crawled astraddle of its 
back, with a single blow of his axe severed 
its spine. 

Jack hunting varies from this in that it 
is done at night, and when a noise in the 
water proclaims the presence of a moose, 
the slide of a dark lantern standing be- 


hind the bow man is raised, enabling the 
hunter to aim with greater certainty. 

This method of hunting only requires 
patience in submitting to the attacks of 
the winged scourges of the forest, skill in 
paddling and steady nerves. 

It always seems cruel to kill a game 
animal without giving it an even chance 
of escape. A sportsman ought—a true 
one does—obtain enjoyment from the es- 
cape of his game, if he can only see why 
and how the senses and alertness of the 
creature have triumphed over his own 
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skill. ‘The lesson he learns is that he 
must be able to meet game on its own 
“stamping ground ” and outwit it by his 
knowledge of its movements and habits. 
Hunting properly done is only a pleas- 
ant, exciting manner of studying natural 
history. 

The third is barbarously cruel. Suc- 
cess depends entirely on deep snow, a 
crust just strong enough to bear a man’s 
weight, ability to keep running on snow 
shoes for several hours and a good axe— 
a gun is usually a useless incumbrance. 

Last winter everything combined to 
make this kind of butchery easy and 
simple. The yards (portions of territory 
from one to three miles square, where 
moose have been feeding during the win- 
ter, and within which paths through the 
snow have been broken, radiating usually 
from a common centre) were well defined. 
‘The snow was six feet deep, the crust 


strong enough to bear a man’s weight 
without snow shoes. 

One Sunday a couple of men started 
from a lumber camp on the Munsungun 
Lake to kill a moose. ‘They knew of a 
yard containing four cows and two young 
bulls. Before dawn they were waiting 
on the edge of the yard for daylight. 
When it came they started them; two in 
their fright bolted in one direction and 
four in another. ‘The hunters followed 
the greater number over hills, through 
swamps and tangled growth for six hours. 
‘They came upon three cows, all heavy with 
calf, in a clump of alders. 

One of the men gave me the following 
account : “We come onto them all on a 
sudden, stretched out on the snow, plum 
blowed. ‘Their tongues stuck out about 
a foot, their eyes were closed, their legs 
all cut and bloody from breaking through 
the crust. They were panting fearfully, 














‘““THEY MANAGE TO BEND THE TRUNK OVER, STANDING ASTRIDE OF 1T.""—PAGE 33%. 


Reproduced from Owtine, Vol. X1., page 210. 
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and groaning and 
moaning in awful 
distress. 

“My partner Ss 
says to me: ‘Frank, this is 
what I call luck. Three moose ; 
their skins will fetch $24—bet- 
ter’n a month’s work. Come, 
give it to ’em.’ 

“T raised my rifle and aimed 
it at the biggest one, right behind her ear. 
Just as I was pressing the trigger she 
opened her eyes as much as to say: 
‘Murder me.’ I dropped my gun, and 
said to my partner: ‘I’m blamed if I’m 
going to see them poor creatures butch- 
ered in this fashion.’ 

““¢Give me your gun. I'll fix ’em,’ he 
snarled. I wouldn’t do it. He got mad 
and cussed me vicious. I couldn’t stand 
it no longer, and I says to him: ‘If them 
moose are going to be killed, you or me 
is going first. I’ve got the gun, so just 
you come away and leave them.’ 

He added: “I’ve always felt mighty 
well that I saved them, and I'll never run 
another moose on snow shoes. It’s a 
regular dog’s trick.” 

Maine lumber camps are responsible for 
the unlawful killing of great numbers of 
moose, deer and caribou. One man boast- 
ed to me that his men had fresh meat all 


THE GAME AT HOME, 


winter and he never bought a pound of 
beef. 

The fourth calling is legitimate. It re- 
quires the exertion of all the keenest fac- 
ulties, great endurance, extreme patience, 
highest skill in imitation, nerve, courage, 
and not a little genuine suffering. 

The calling season begins with rutting 
in September. It reaches its height about 
the 1st of October. It continues nearly 
six weeks, depending somewhat, I am 
informed, on the changes of the moon. 
During the early part of this period the 
cow does not respond to the amorous ad- 
vances of the bull, which loses some of its 
extreme caution and goes roaming through 
the forest in a reckless fashion, seeking 
everywhere for a mate. Just before the 
cow begins to give expression to her de- 
sire by calling, the bull is on the verge of 
desperation. This is the time for success 
in luring him to his death by imitating the 
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cow’s call, for, once mated, nothing save 
the challenge of some intruding bull will 
separate him from his intimate. 

Most of the writers on this subject have 
called the moose to his end in a manner 
that required little hardship, which is en- 
tirely overlooked in the thrill and excite- 
ment of success. Perhaps a better idea 
of what this sport really is, and what trials 
may have to be endured, may be had from 
a description of my latest trip. 

On the roth of September, 1887, we left 
Presque Isle, the terminus of the New 
Brunswick Railroad, for Junkins’ Farm, 
the last settlement on the Aroostook 
River, forty-five miles distant. At this 
season of the year the Maine rivers are 
very low and shallow. Oftentimes one of 
the party will have to wade and pull the 
canoe, while the others go through the 
woods. It is a disagreeable and unpleas- 
ant way to navigate. 

Our guide, an old Frenchman who 
could speak little or no English, “socked” 
the canoe up the river, while we tramped 
fourteen miles through the woods to a 
point on the river nearest Chandler Brook 
Lake, our destination, where we made our 
home camp. We rested here for a day and 
“ cachéd ” our valuables, consisting mostly 
of canned vegetables and onions. Next 
morning each of us rolled up a pack 
which contained all the paraphernalia for 
a week’s tramp—blankets, frypan, coffee 
pot, pork, flour, bread, baking powder, 
coffee, sugar and 
a can or two of 
condensed milk. 

Our path to the 
lake lay over an 
abominable old 
“tote” road, most- 
ly corduroy, which 
was slippery, rot- -== 
ten and treacher- 
ous. At one time 
we would be wad- 
ing in mud to our 
knees, at another 
balancing ona 
slippery log, try- 
ing to avoid some 
dangerous honey hole. After a five-hours’ 
walk we reached an old lumber camp, five 
miles from the river, which we selected 
as our abode. Nearly a day was con- 
sumed in trying to find the lake. Road 
after road was followed up, invariably 
leading to some log yard. ‘It was evident 
that some of us must climb. Selecting 
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the tallest spruce on the highest hill, the 
guide began to climb. For forty feet 
there was not a branch nor a twig. 

After a struggle of ten minutes he 
reached thetop. ‘“ Me see de gross mont. 
Look lake, for sure; dis way,” pointing 
north, He meant, “I see a large moun- 
tain at the foot of which appears to be a 
lake, the direction from here is north.” 

The following morning the guide and I 
started through the woods over hill and 
through swamp, due north, blazing our trail 
which led us to the lake, a sheet of water 
containing about four square miles of sur- 
face. The point at which we struck it was 
“no good for de bull moose, he like de lilly,” 
the guide’s expression for “it is an un- 
suitable place for calling.”” We followed 
the shore of the lake, seeking a shallow 
spot filled with water lilies or ‘ cow lily 
pads,” surrounded by a swamp that grad- 
ually rose to a high hill. Our path led 
us through moss-covered ledges, stunted 
trees, and over trails that had actually 
been worn by moose, deer and caribou, 
traveling up and down the lake. It ex- 
cites wonder and admiration for these 
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wary denizens of the forest to see the 
places they have selected for their lairs 
and beats. At one time you are walking 
lightly over a soft bed of moss; without 
any warning you slump through between 
two great rough boulders that scrape 
your legs the whole length. Slowly you 
extricate yourself and select a log to be 
sure of your footing, when all of a sudden 
both feet start for the starry sky. Oh, 
how your head aches! Our pack, which 
we took turns in carrying, consisted of 
one “lit-ly hach” (a belt axe), one rub- 
ber blanket, one thin, moth-eaten army 
blanket, two pounds of salt pork, plenty 
of hard bread, and a few biscuits. It 
weighed about ten pounds, and seemed 
to weigh a hundred. After the first ten 
minutes of this wretched tramp I drew 
the cartridge from my rifleto prevent any 
accident, so frequent were my falls. You 
may judge of the pleasant paths we trod 
when I tell you that it took us nearly six 
hours to do two miles. 

We were rewarded, however, by finding 
an ideal place for calling. An arm of the 
lake made in between two hills that sloped 
gradually to a cedar swamp that was, per- 
haps, a mile across. Wechose for our loca- 
tion a little bare spot under. the branches 
of a great leaning cedar, just behind a 
tuft of alder bushes. Marking the place 
by a tall pine that stood near we re- 
treated a quarter of a mile to select a 
camp. We found a level spot under- 
neath two great spruce tops (trees felled 
the previous winter, from which logs had 
been cut), which had fallen across each 
other. With the aid of the belt axe we 
cut the small limbs that grew downward 
and soon had a cosey little nest, with at 
least a foot of soft, fragrant fir spread for 
a bed. We threw our rubber blanket over 
the logs and fastened it securely, as we 
thought, and swung around the hill to be 
a mile from the calling spot, for a quiet 
smoke. 

We lit our pipes and were dozing off, 
picturing to ourselves the moose we were 
going to have. We could almost smell 
the delicious odor of a broiling steak, 
when we were brought to our feet by a 
terrible crash and a terrific peal of thun- 
der, followed immediately by the most 
vivid lightning I ever witnessed. Quickly 
I selected a leaning tree, placed my rifle, 
axe and compass there, so that they would 
not attract the lightning to me, and rushed 
for some fallen logs to avoid the pelting 
rain. For twenty minutes a most fright- 


ful thunderstorm, -with a terrific rain and 
wind accompaniment, was passing. Trees 
were blown down, limbs were falling, and 
here and there great trees were splintered 
by the lightning. We were soaked by the 
torrents of rain. As soon as it cleared off 
we went out into the bright sun and back 
to our camp, where we found that the 
rain had driven underneath our rude tent 
and drenched our bed 

All the old hunters tell me that if moose 
smell smoke they will leave its locality. 
Whether this be true or not I am not sure 
They have been known to yard for the 
winter within two or three miles of a lum- 
ber camp, where they must have smelt 
smoke. Once two deliberately walked 
into my camp when the fire was burning 
merrily. I have never tried building a 
fire within three miles of a place selected 
to call. For this reason we did not dry 
our bed nor cook our supper. Do not be 
disgusted—it consisted of raw pork, hard 
bread and “Old Medford.” It was not 


-bad, because every sign indicated a dead 


moose before morning. 

It was growing dusk. We went to our 
stand, carefully marking our path by bits 
of birch bark curled about the bushes. 
Reaching our ground we waited in silence 
for dark. When it came, my guide wet 
the horn, which he had carefully made in 
the afternoon by rolling a piece of birch 
bark into the shape of a funnel. Fitting 
the horn to his mouth and holding it to 
the earth he gently and softly uttered the 
plaintive, amorous call of the cow moose, 
giveti only at this season of the year. 
Raising his head, so that the end of the 
horn described the curves of the letter S 
(beginning at the bottom of it), he gradu- 
ally increased the volume of sound ; then 
lowering the horn to its original position, 
the end having traced a gigantic figure 8, 
he gradually decreased the volume until 
near the end of the call, when he sud- 
denly burst out with a plaintive, seduc- 
tive grunt that went rolling over the 
swamp and up the hill, bidding any bull 
moose to come. After a wait of perhaps 
ten seconds he gave the second of the 
three parts of the call. This began with 
an impatient expression of intense eager- 
ness, quickly changing into one long note, 
which combined quavering complaint, pa- 
thetic longing and unrequited affection, 
and sunk into a confiding appeal. The 
third followed the second at a shorter 
interval and commenced with a tone 
of scolding impatience, which gradually 
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swelled in intensity, approaching fierce- 
ness. It closed with an upward toss of 
the head and a shriek, terminating in a ris- 
ing inflection, almost a roar, that seemed 
to say decidedly : ‘Come, now or never !” 

The note is peculiar to the moose and 
can be compared with nothing in nature. 
It is made by shaping the mouth as if to 
pronounce the French u, then forcing the 
syllable “ ehr” through the vocal organs 
by the use of the abdominal muscles, giv- 
ing it a decidedly nasal twang. The idea 
of beginning with the horn held toward 
the earth is taken from the habit of the cow 
moose, as is the number of parts of the call. 

After waiting until every echo had died 
away and the oppressive silence had again 
filled the woods, perhaps half or three- 
quarters of an hour, a second call was 
given. It seemed to roll over hill and 
valley and come echoing back for an in- 
terminable length of time. Patiently we 
waited for the answer, but nothing save 
the drip, drip, drip, from the wet leaves, 
the occasional splash of a musk rat, or 
the lonesome hoot of an owl was heard. 
Again and again the call was given. The 
response was the same. For two hours 
this monotony continued. After a call 
louder, longer, and more intense than the 
rest, an answer came in the form of a 
flash of lightning that illuminated the en- 
tire landscape. We could distinguish a 
flock of ducks on the water within one 
hundred feet of us. Then followed a 
peal of thunder and again the rain fell in 
torrents. We huddled together under the 
great leaning cedar and held a cortsulta- 
tion in whispers. 

“Tunner bon for the bull moose. 
‘fraid. Come lymly. You try call. 
come for me.” 

We shivered for half an hour before it 
stopped raining. When it did I began. 
The guide’s voice was a heavy bass, mine 
a baritone. Putting the horn to my lips 
I gave the call. Scarcely had the sound 
died away when the answer came rolling 
down the opposite mountain to us—clear- 
ly and distinctly. A heavy silence of 
ten minutes followed. Just as I was put- 
ting the horn to my mouth for a second 
call the answer was repeated, this time 
nearer and more distinct. I replied to it 
with a plaintive grunt full of satisfactory 
longing. The response was shorter and 
quicker. For the next fifteen minutes 


No 
No 


there was not a sound except the drip- - 


ping of the leaves and the croaking of 
the frogs. Raising the horn I gave an 
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inquiring grunt. The answer came so 
clear that we judged the moose was with- 
in a quarter of a mile. Taking a dipper 
I dribbled some water in the edge of the 
lake. The old bull fairly roared in his 
eagerness, the brush began to crack and 
we could hear this majestic creature walk 
back and forth. Again I poured the water ; 
an eager answer was the result. 

The guide then took my horn and with 
the power of a ventriloquist gave a fu- 
rious challenge, that sounded as if it came 
from another bull far in the opposite di- 
rection. Almost before it was finished an 
angry, smothered roar broke from the now 
infuriated bull, which dashed into the 
water. Our flock of ducks took flight and 
scattered with discordant quacking. “Be 
ready for shoot. No shake. I trust you,” 
whispered my guide. 

Carefully cocking my rifle I stepped out 
from under the dense shade to be sure 
of agood light. I thought I could distin- 
guish the moose crossing the space be- 
tween us andthe other shore. For a bet- 
ter light I took another step, and down 
into a honey hole I went above my knees. 
I pulled one foot out with a pop. The 
other was deeper in the mire than ever. 
I had sunk below the alders and could see 
nothing. I made another frantic effort. 
The moose was coming. Alas! I was 
slowly sinking in the filthy, black mud, 
utterly unable to extricate myself. “Why 
no shoot ?”’ I tried to make him under- 
stand, offering my gun. I had settled to 
my waist. ‘“ Moose there—shoot !” 

I spoke loud enough to make him real- 
ize my predicament. The faithful fellow, 
disregarding the coming moose, pulled 
me out by main strength. The noise we 
made was frightful. No wonder the 
moose stopped coming. When I stood 


on terra firma everything was silent. We 
resorted to pouring water again. We 
could hear his retreating steps. We ap- 


plied the horn, giving every conceivable 
variation from an angry challenge to a 
gentle, plaintive moan expressing abject 
misery. It was useless; he had departed. 
After another hour of patient waiting we 
gave it up. Oh, how bitter cold it was! 
It seemed as if I should freeze. There 
were no spreading horns to carry home 
in triumph. It was a wet, gloomy, nasty 
night. I hated myself for my careless 
stupidity. The old man tried to comfort 
and encourage me: “Come next day; no 
scard I bet ten dollar.” 
“Where are we?” 


I growled. The 
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wind had blown our markers away and 
we were lost. It was cold and cheerless 
enough. Our axe was at camp and every- 
thing was reeking with water. What to 
do, where to turn, was the question. My 
sense of location was gone. It was so 
black and dark that we could not see 
each other at a distance of ten feet. I 
turned to old Mathias, who, by the by, 
was sixty-seven years of age, and said: 
“Old man, we're lost !” 

“No care, by jimruslem! Me fex de 
flambeau. Find tent for sure.” He split 
the birch horn, rolled it up lightly and 
applied a match. Crack, sputter, hiss and 
a hazy yellow light flickered out charig- 
ing the trees and vines into weird hob- 
goblins and elves. Leading the way I 
tramped through dense undergrowth, 
climbed over fallen logs, always going 
toward dryer ground, up the slope that 
led away from the lake. 

“No git camp quick; stay all night. 
Flambeau all gone,” as he threw the re- 
mains from him. Landing on a small 
tree high above our heads it blazed out 
brighter than ever. The undergrowth 
was less dense. We hurried on. It grew 
darker. We stopped for a moment to see 
if there was any spot we could recognize. 
A bright flame shot up. “ De big birch. 
De camp for sure.” Sure enough the dy- 
ing gleam had shown us two great birch 
trees that were within a hundred feet of 
our camp. Tearing off a strip of bark 
we soon had flambeaux to spare. It 
seemed like reaching home to be at this 
poor little tent. We started a small fire, 
heated a tin cup full of rum, swallowed it, 
pulled our blanket over us, and back to 
back soon fell asleep. 

How long we remained so I do not 
know. We were awakened by the drop- 
ping of gathered rain in our faces. Rais- 
ing myself I tried to stop this by drawing 
the rubber blanket around the log. It 
was my second fluke that night. The 
water that had gathered in the hollow of 
the blanket poured down my sleeve and 
over the poor old man. We both shiv- 
ered, and, I am afraid, wished for home. 
We did not stop to discuss the question, 
but filled our pipes, smoked, had a pull at 
the bottle and again lay down and were 
soon soundasleep. I was suddenly aroused 
by an agonizing shriek, “ De crank, de 
crank!” My poor guide lay writhing in 
intense pain. The calf of his leg was drawn 
into a knot by a terrific cramp. I rubbed 
and chafed it with rum until it passed away. 


“Crank hugly, like a dev. No fix de 
botte de mashin (machine) come. Make 
booly now.” Taking his boots, which had 
been his pillow, he stuck them sole up- 
ward, each on an upright limb of one of 
the trees that made our camp. 

I have since learned that it is the firm 
belief of many of the lumber men that if 
they hang their boots sole upward they 
will not be troubled with cramps. On 
large drives of logs as many as twenty 
pair of boots may be seen at night in this 
position. 

Morning came at length. It was clear, 
but bitter cold. Our blanket was frozen 
in places where it had been wet. We 
turned out cold and stiff. Taking my 
gun I went to the lake and found fresh 
moose tracks within a short distance of 
our calling stand. The creature had re- 
turned after we had given him up. We 
were disgusted and ready to wear dunce 
caps. 

“ Let us build a fire and have breakfast, 
old man.” 

“No, no! Come back to-day night 
yesterday (day after to-morrow), get 
moose, yes! Smoke, moose run. Pork 
no cook, bon medceen !” 

That phantom of hope, that one pos- 
sibility in a thousand, made me yield, 
and we sat down on a log to our morning 
repast. Cold raw pork—ugh! hard bread 
crushed fine, and two biscuits harder than 
baseballs, a bill of fare that was almost 
unswallowable; but hunger triumphed. 
Our tramp back to the old lumber camp 
was slow and tedious. It was so late in the 
day when we arrived that we concluded 
to rest that night, and to cook something 
for the next hunt. 

We were sitting before our cabin door 
enjoying a quiet after-supper smoke and 
the fascinating effect of a brilliant sunset. 
The forest gleamed with the rich warm 
colors of autumn, which seemed to reflect 
the red and gold of the sky. The after 
glow was slowly fading away when our 
reverie was broken by a deep-drawn sigh 
from the guide, who laconically remarked : 
“Me bed, next day moose.” Rising, he 
went into the cabin. 

My genial companion, reclining on a 
“deacon seat,” was watching the flicker- 
ing blue flame of a sulphur match, waiting 
to relight his pipe. As it grew into a 
steadier white blaze it revealed the manly, 
sunburned features of his face, in which 
were mingled courage, determination, 
kindness and good fellowship ; a beauti- 
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ful Gordon setter, curled up at his feet 
asleep, and, leaning against the cabin, a 
finely-modeled double gun. ‘The flame 
died out, leaving only the glowing coal in 
the pipe. As the fragrant smoke curled 
upward he said, “I wish you would tell 
me what you know of the habits of the 
moose and show me how to call.” 

I assured him that my knowledge was 
limited, but I would try to answer any 
question he might suggest. 

“Ts it true that a bull moose, with his 
immense spread of horn, can pick his way 
through the thickest wood and make lit- 
tle or no noise?” 

“ You probably know,” I replied, “ that 
the moose has a most delicate sense of 
smell and of hearing. It does not take 
alarm at ordinary noises or odors, but the 
slightest unusual sound or smell is a warn- 
ing of impending danger. A mighty tree 
may fall with a thundering crash, a skunk 
may emit a noisome stench, neither of 
which will affect the equanimity of the 
moose, but the snapping of a twig, the 
grinding of the snow under a man’s foot, 
the delicately-perfumed presence of a 
fastidious human being, will cause him to 
seek safety in flight. 

“Tt does not, at the approach of dan- 
ger, break into a run as does the deer, 
but sneaks away in a rapid stealthy walk 
that does not rustle a leaf nor crack a 
twig. An Indian in moccasined feet 
could not glide through the woods more 
silently than does the largest bull moose 
when alarmed. It makes noise enough, 
however, when feeding or traveling 
through the woods when there seems to 
be no danger near. It strikes and rubs 
its horns against the brush and trunks of 
trees, often uttering, especially during the 
rutting season, a short guttural grunt.” 

“What is their food? I have heard 
that they dig for moss with their broad 
antlers.” 

“Yes, that is a common notion, but I 
do not credit it. In the first place, they 
cannot get their horns to the ground with- 
out dropping on their knees. They can- 
not eat grass from the ground without 
sprawling out their legs or falling in that 
position. Besides, they do not eat moss 
in the summer time. They eat the twigs 


and bark of all deciduous trees; moose 
wood (mountain ash) is a delicacy. You 
may have noticed how the young white 
birches were bent over and pealed in the 
old moose yard through which we passed 
yesterday. 


When they want the bark and 
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twigs higher than they can reach they 
manage to bend the trunk over, standing 
astride of it while they feed. This is 
called ‘riding down.’ In the summer 
time they feed about the shores of the 
lakes on the long grasses and lily pads. 
They do not graze as does a cow, cutting 
the grass to the ground, but merely nip 
off the tops.” 

“The track the old man showed me 
yesterday was pointed at the toe like a 
deer’s, only very much larger, while the 
caribou’s was round shaped, more like that 
of a horse. Was he right ?” 

“Tea.” 

“ Now about calling, why do you begin 
the call by carrying your head to the left 
and then to the right, slowly raising the 
horn until it is pointed at an angle of 
sixty degrees, and then move your head 
to the left and then to the right as you 
lower it? Why do you always imitate the 
cow moose?” 

“Tt is the habit of the animal. I once 
heard a cow calling. The sound seemed 
at first to come rolling along the ground, 
then to rise slowly until it seemed to 
strike the top of the highest hill, and 
then gradually to fall. It is a curious 
sound, and I can only give you an idea of 
what it is like by making the sounds with- 
out a horn. The cow is imitated to lure 
the bull, which makes only an answer, 
consisting of short grunts, and a chal- 
lenge which is indescribable.” 

I then began a series of illustrative 
grunts, which my companion repeated, 
trying to imitate all the different varia- 
tions of expression that a cow moose 
makes in a call, stopping after each 
change in tone to explain why it was 
necessary “to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror 
up to nature.” 

The dog seemed to bea little restive, and 
now and then uttered a smothered whine. 

“ There is something around here,” said 
my friend. “That dog does not act in 
that manner unless there is something 
moving.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing more than a hedge- 
hog, I’ll warrant, if it’s””—crash, bang! a 
terrific snort, bow, wow, wow! a tearing 
and a snapping of brush. 

“What’s that?” whispered my friend, 
peering into the darkness, gun in hand. 

Bow, wow, wow! “Charge, Jim!” and 
all was quiet. 

“What zat, de moose ?” came from the 
depths of the cabin. 

Seizing my rifle. I dashed behind the 
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camp and gave several calls, but with no 
avail. In another quarter of the woods a 
fierce challenge sounded. I answered it 
with all my power. The brush cracked. 
I cocked my rifle. ‘No shoot, me not 
the moose.” It was the guide. 

We madea flambeau, went down the trail 
a little way, and there where a small birch 
tree had fallen across the path were the 
tracks of an immense bull moose. Then 
we remembered having heard a few grunts 
at the edge of the woods (our cabin was 
in a clearing) which we had supposed 
were echoes. We did not dream of the 
presence of a moose, because our camp 
fire was burning brightly. This fact adds 
to my suspicion that smoke is not par- 
ticularly terrifying to them. 

The next day the guide selected for a 
calling stand the top of a dilapidated old 
lumber camp, around which there were 
quantities of moose “sign.” As _ they 
were starting out that evening the guide 
said to me in his inimitable way: “ No 
hausé (answer) for two hour. Big Blox 
cold like a dev’. You whoop de moose. 
Listen de bull one, two time. No cold, 
stay all night.” 

My companion had a gun case about 
three feet in length. The old man could 
not remember his name. To distinguish 
him from “ Mistur,” myself, he called him 
“ Big B(l)ox.” 

Away they went in high spirits. 
‘“ Moose for sure!” When night had 
spread its intense gloom over the silent 
forest I heard the gentle seductive notes 
from the guide’s horn, and instinctively 
reached for my gun, so natural were they. 
For two hours, at intervals, while keeping 
the fire alive, I heard the muffled sounds 
coming through the camp windows. It was 
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growing intensely cold. Slipping on my 
frock I stepped ott under the starlit sky — 
and watched the rising three-quartered 
moon that was streaking the forest with 
yellow light. A long, loud call was in pro- 
gress. As its echo died away I raised my 
horn to give the requested encouragement. 
There was no need of it. Within a few 
hundred feet of my own camp I heard the 
living answer of a bull, so close, indeed, 
that I could hear him as he carelessly 
crashed through the undergrowth and 
bounded over fallen logs. My impulse 
was to use the water and gently lure him 
into my own lair. I bethought me of the 
dog and the pleasure my friend would 
take in killing his first moose. On he 
went, answering at short intervals. He 
was going straight toward them. Now 
they hear him. The old man is working 
him nearer. I can hear him no more. I 
begin to run over the form I shall use in 
congratulating my friend on his good for- 
tune, when I am startled with, “ By jim- 
ruslem! no fool, Mathias,” roaring through 


‘the guide’s horn, and the stentorian shout 


of my friend, “ You can’t keep me out here 
in the cold any longer with that bloat.” 
Picking up my horn I gave an answer 
All is silent. The acute ear of my guide 
detects the difference between the real 
call and the imitation. Alas, so does the 
moose! How disgusted they are, the old 
man in particular. “Me call forty year, 
kill three hundred sixty five moose. Call 


hundred. Fool some bebé, no till de 
moose.” 
Our hunt ended after another week. 


That phantom, the bull moose, haunted 
us and kept continually luring us to dis- 
appointment. We broke camp and sor- 
rowfully bade our ignis fatuus adieu. 











CAMPS AND TRAMPS 


. BY EMILY A. 


=HE most encouraging signs 
2 of the times in American 
life is the increasing love 
for out of door life and 
sports, indulged in now 
not by men alone, but 
also by those who used 
to be termed the “ weaker 
sex.” Women are begin- 
ning to » learn that there is health as well 
as fun in active out of door life; lawn 
tennis has supplanted croquet, walking 
clubs are being formed and camping par- 
ties of ladies now penetrate the wilder- 
ness, where a few years ago men would 
scarcely have ventured. Twenty years 
ago what would have been thought of a 
woman who made up her mind to climb 
Katahdin? Yet, recently, under the 
leadership of the Appalachian Club, of 
30ston, whose members number 800 
mountain lovers, more than half of them 
ladies, a party was formed that penetrated 
the Maine woods and camped out on the 
borders of the tiny Katahdin lake, 3,000 
feet above the sea. From there therugged 
ascent to the summit was made by several 
Boston and Brooklyn ladies, who investi- 
gated the Great Basin slide and visitéd the 
remote peak Pomola, which was formerly 
believed to be the haunt of the famous 
Indian Devil, after whom it was named. 
The party camped out two weeks, rough- 
ing it in the fullest extent, bore their bur- 
dens of sketching materials and camera up 
the peak as well as the gentlemen of the 
party ; they tramped up and down the 
mountain and out again to civilization, 
bearing as the result of their labor over 
fifty exquisite photographic views and 
innumerable pencil and water color 
sketches, many of which now adorn the 
club rooms. Hemlock scrub which had 
to be broken twig .by twig, or crawled 
through on hands and knees, tangled tim- 
ber slashes which our artist climbed for 
the sake of the view, narrow, knife-edged 
paths commanding a view down into the 
Great Gulf more than 2,000 feet below 
their slippery foothold, had no terrors for 
these ardent mountain trampers; they 





showed plainly that what man has done 
some women can do. 
But there are easier tramps and camps 
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than even the average woman who has a 
genuine love of nature can indulge in. 
No woman is so free as an American girl ; 
if she uses her freedom in summer to 
build up her bodily strength and refresh 
her mental vision, if she tramps through 
the forests and over the mountain peaks, 
drinking in ozone and beauty with every 
breath, if she elects to camp out under 
the starlit canopy, paddle her slender 
birch canoe and cast her trout fly upon 
the unsullied little mountain laKe, gath- 
ering there with the silver - white lilies 
that star its surface the “seed of white 
thoughts, the lilies of the mind,” she will 
come home in the late autumn with rosy, 
nut-brown cheeks and a fresh spring in 
her steps. 

It is the object of this paper to give 
a few simple hints, gathered by an old 
camper out, that will tend to make camp- 
ing and tramping easier to women. 

In the first place, it is often asked, 
“Can awoman tramp alone?” The an- 
swer is, “ Zhat depends upon the woman.” 
Walking entirely alone, without even the 
companionship of a dog, is not pleasant 
to most women, nor indeed to most men. 
To walk alone a woman must possess 
sturdy independence, a fine physique, a 
compass-like sense of direction, and the 
rare faculty of taking care of herself. 
Her pleasantest walks will be among the 
genuine wildwoods and mountains where 
there is no likelihood of her encountering 
any tramps except of her own species, 
who are always “wondrous kind.” I 
know of a case in which a young Ameri- 
can girl climbed entirely alone a steep 
Alpine peak, 11,000 feet high, in the En- 
gadine, meeting with nothing but the 
greatest courtesy from her fellow tourists 
whom she met descending as she was 
climbing up the rocky crags; but, to the 
majority of women who are thinking of 
tramping alone, Punch’s advice to those 
about to marry may be safely given, 
“ Don't.” 

A charming tramping party of ladies and 
gentlemen through the Green Mountains 
lately was planned by a married lady 
who invited half a dozen young girls and 
their brothers. A large, canvas-covered 
wagon with careful driver sent on in 
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“iLL GO FISHING AND GET SOME TROUT.” 


advance of the trampers carried tents, 
provisions and clothes; a good camping 
place was selected, tents were pitched 
and the supper was cheerily frizzling in the 
pan when the party arrived each evening, 
hungry and jolly. Some of the older 
members of the party followed in light 
buggies, and that two weeks’ trip through 
the emerald mountain valleys of Vermont, 
under the purple shadows of Mount Mans- 
field, will always remain a cherished mem- 
ory. Horses and wagons can be had at 
reasonable rates in Vermont, and such a 
trip, wisely planned, could be made very 
inexpensive to each member. 


But, after all, to genuine mountain 
lovers there is little satistaction on the 
dusty high road; to get off the beaten 
track into the genuine wildwood is the 
height of their ambition. An easy and 
delightful method of accomplishing this 
with little preparatory exertion is to join 
the Appalachian Club already mentioned.; 
every summer four or five different trips 
are planned. One of the most interesting 


excursions given by the club, in which a 
hundred members and their friends (more 
than fifty of them ladies) joined, was a 
‘week on the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, in July, 1886; from 


the vantage 
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point of the well-kept hotel fifteen to 
twenty mile walks were taken daily by 
the more robust. One lady over sixty 
years of age joined in all the longer ex- 
cursions, and frequently led the party. 
The benefit to be enjoyed from member- 
ship in this club consists in the careful 
planning of excursions and camping par- 
ties, each trip having as leader an ex- 
perienced mountaineer familiar with the 
ground, and in the fact that railroad 
tickets and hotel accommodations are 
furnished to its members at about half 
the usual rates. 

For some ladies, however, the genuine 
independence secured by a tramping or 
camping party of their own especial 
friends is the thing most to be desired. 
The jolly girl who is willing to crawl 
under her bed (provided the camp boasts 
such a luxury) and lie there cheerfully 
three or four hours if the bark camp roof 
leaks beyond repair, who doesn’t mind 
getting up half a dozen times in the 
night to keep the fire going, who laughs 
at wet feet, mosquitoes and midges, and 
readily jumps into the lake to pull ashore 
the little laden boat when it is stuck 
upon a sandbar; the girl who is willing 
to be left alone in camp, who doesn’t 
scream out in the middle of the night 
and waken her weary companions packed 
@ Ja sardine because a lonely red squirrel 
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or mink chanced, while running over her 
head, to catch his sharp claws in her 
curly mop; the girl who never grumbles, 
is always ready to “look up, not down,” 
and “lend a hand” is the kind of a girl 
that makes the best camper out, espe- 
cially if there are no gentlemen to call 
upon in emergencies. 

These were the sort of girls that com- 
posed the “Sketch Club,” a party of four 
ladies with artistic proclivities and slight- 
ly Bohemian tastes, who decided not long 
since to spend their summer in tramping 
and camping. As they wished to rough 
it in the genuine woods and mountains, 
“far from the madding crowd,” the rail- 
road and the post office, the heart of the 
Adirondacks was preferred to the sea- 
shore, and their six weeks’ trip began in 
mid-August, as from then to the end of 
September the mountain views are clear- 
est and the black flies and midges least 
numerous. 

‘On the important question of a suitable 
outing dress all authorities were agreed 
that every garment should be of wool; 
the importance of this in camping out 
cannot be too highly emphasized. For 
roughing it two suits of strong, light- 
weight dark twilled flannel, serge, linsey 
woolsey or waterproof cloth were decid- 
ed upon, with full knickerbockers of the 
same material coming to the knee. No 


Md he 


**woONn’T YOU ACCEPT THE LOAN OF MY UMBRELLA, MISS?” 
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lining was used; the full skirts, reach- 
ing to the boot tops and adjustable in 
length, were simply trimmed with a deep 
hem and a number of tucks. The blouse 
or Norfolk pleated waist had outside pock- 
ets, sailor collar, full sleeves, with cuffs 
buttoning tight at wrist, and pointed de- 
tachable hood at back for rain or extra 
warmth. Some preferred jerseys, but 
others found them not warm enough and 
difficult to attach to the skirt. Under the 
blouse an all-wool natural-colored corset 
with shoulder straps was worn, to which 
all the garments buttoned; as the pat- 
ented article costs $4 some of the club 
used neatly-fitting, high-necked under- 
waists of well-shrunken gray or white 
tennis flannel, which were readily washed. 
Next the skin a flannel undervest, prefer- 
ably high necked and long sleeved, was 
always worn. With all this woolen the 
ladies were cooler, more comfortable and 
better protected against climatic changes 
than they would have been in cotton, 
besides vastly simplifying the question 
of washing. A broad-brimmed felt hat, 
which was light and shed the rain ad- 
mirably, was voted picturesque, becoming 
and preferable to the unwieldy straw ; 
stout woolen stockings and a pair of easy 
high-laced calfskin boots, whose stout 
soles and low heels were studded with 
small round-headed soft nails for rock 
climbing, a pair of long-wristed chamois 
mousquetaire gloves, a mosquito net or 
veil fastened around the hat with elastic 
and a pretty, soft silk pongee handker- 
chief in place of a stiff collar completed 
a costume both sensible and becoming. 
For mountain tramps from the leather 
chatelaine belt were suspended a tin drink- 
ing cup and tin pint canteen covered with 
the dress material ; a light duck or leather 
chatelaine bag contained a reliable com- 
pass, a tight metal box full of matches, 
a small pocket flask with some good 
spirits in case of faintness and accident, 
a small folding pocket lantern for belated 
travelers, thread, needles, pins, a knife, 
pencil and sketch book, some court plas- 
ter, a small bottle of pennyroyal or tar 
and oil for mosquitoes, a folding map of 
the country or guide book and a field 
glass, together with the lunch. Of course, 
many of these articles could be divided 
among the party, but there was seldom a 
time when all were not called into requi- 
sition. 

Slippers and rubbers, a gossamer water- 


proof, a rubber blanket apiece, costing. 
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$1.50, a heavy Scotch plaid shawl or a 
pair of gray camping blankets, costing 
$5, half a dozen pair of stout woolen 
stockings, a pair of canvas leggings and 
the necessary underclothing, all wool, 
completed the frugal wardrobe. For an 
outing trip too much care cannot be ex- 
ercised in selecting suitable shoes, well 
fitting, strong yet soft, and as new as pos- 
sible for comfort. On the Appalachian 
trip over the peaks of Mount Washing- 
ton a charming but inexperienced young 
girl started with a new pair of white can- 
vas shoes. The sharp rocks in that single 
day’s tramping cut them to shreds, and 
her last two miles, hurrying to catch the 
train after the long day’s tramp, were lit- 
erally performed on bare and bleeding 
feet. A whole summer’s lameness and ill- 
ness followed as a necessary consequence 
of this ignorance of the character of the 
ground and the kind of footwear required. 

Besides the dress mentioned above the 

necessary toilet equipments reduced to a 
minimum were taken. 
* “Be sure you know what a necessity 
really zs, girls!’ said the captain of our 
club. “ My father was once in camp in 
the Far West with an army officer, whose 
corps was detailed to fight the Indians. 
The marching orders were to take only 
what was absolutely necessary, and the 
limit of baggage was thirty pounds. 
Through all the campaign, the fighting, 
the retreats, the ambuscades in that wild 
country, my father’s friend, the worthy 
officer, managed to smuggle along the 
latest edition of ‘Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary.’ ” 

“T can cap your story with another 
told me last summer by the hero himself,” 
said our special artist. “A party of 
ladies, led by a well-known old Adiron- 
dack guide, started to climb Marcy in the 
times when climbing that peak meant go- 
ing over two other high mountains and up 
a steep, rocky slide before you reached 
the giant himself. On the morning of 
their start old Nimrod stood the packing 
process pretty well; and ladies’ sacks, 
shawls, waterproofs and lunches were 
piled into the tall pack basket strapped on 
his willing shoulders. Just as the boat 
was pushing out, ready to convey the 
party to the trail, Miss Jane shouted : 

“Wait a minute, Nimrod; you’ve for- 
gotten something very important,” and 
she rushed down the path with a big 
quart glass bottle of Crosse & Blackwell’s 
chow-chow. 
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“Wal, Miss Jane, ye don’t expec’ me to 
tote that, this pack en all you ladies clar 
to the top o’ ole Marcy, do ye?” 

“Oh, Nimrod, they’ll taste so good 
when we're thirsty on top of the moun- 
tain,” and she carefully deposited the 
bottle in the stern. 

“Very well, miss,” said the old guide, 
and they pushed off. It was a long, tire- 
some day’s tramp through swamps, over 
logs and up slippery slides, and it was late 
in the afternoon before the ladies sat down 
on Marcy’s brow to discuss lunch and the 
landscape. 

“Now for our pickles, Nimrod,” said 
Miss Jane, briskly. 

“Wal,” returned the old guide, with a 
roguish twinkle in his eye that belied his 
sorrowful tone, “by gol, it’s too bad, you 
ladies ‘ll hev ter eat lunch ’thout them 
pickles to-day ; but the fac’ is, jes’ as I 
wuz a-packin’ my basket, arter ye got 
aout o’ the boat, that thar unfortnit bottle 
o’ chaw-chaw jumped rite aout o’ my 
han’ en landed plum in the bottom o’ the 
’Sobble Pond, en I hedn’t time ter dive in 
arter ’em.” 

“You see,” said our mentor, “ the Adi- 
rondack guide isn’t to be imposed upon, 
but my experience has shown that they 
are courteous in the extreme to ladies, 
keen eyed, ready witted and quick handed. 
Their usual charges are from $2.50 to $3 
per day, with board, and if camp is not 
changed too often and the ladies are 
willing to help, I’ve known one good 
guide to take care of four; though the 
usual rule is a guide for every two per- 
sons. Shall I ever forget my first guide, 
the black-haired, black-eyed Roosevelt, 
called ‘Rosy’ for short, who used to pick 
me up in his arms like a baby and carry 
me through the brawling mountain stream, 
who almost pulled me to the top of 
Marcy, and who swam the length of a 
broad lake for a boat in order to save me 
a tiresome walk? ‘Rosy’ never tired of 
cutting fragrant balsam boughs for our 
home made beds ; and every night, just as 
if we were so many infants, he tenderly 
tucked us in bed and drew the camp 
blankets around us, so that none were 
left out in the cold. For ladies camping 
alone almost everything depends upon 
the guide. Girls, if we get as good a 


guide as ‘Rosy,’ as cleanly, polite and 
good natured, our camping trip will be a 
grand success!” 

But some ladies may feel that they can- 
not afford the luxury of a guide; can 
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they camp without gentlemen in the party 
and also dispense with a guide? Well, it 
has been done, but it’s an open question 
whether “it’s worth going through so 
much to get so little.” Here is the ex- 
perience of two members of the “ Sketch 
Club,” whose pocketbooks were slim, 
whose ambition was great, and who were 
pretty good woodswomen. On arriving 
at the Adirondacks, the club determined 
to spend a few days in preparation at the 
rude hotel before going into the wilder- 
ness. During this breathing spell the two 
sisters resolved to start in as pioneers and 
show the club that it could “paddle its 
own canoe.” Their friends demurred, but 
the damsels were determined. Five miles 
from the house and only half a mile from 
the beaten wood road that led to it stood 
a little deserted log hut on a clear trout 
stream, the outlet of a beautiful little lake. 
Driftwood could be had for the picking 
up, and an old rowboat nearby would 
serve for excursions; so on a pleasant 


_day in early August the lively pair set 


forth to this lodge in the wilderness. A 
guide “packed in” their coffee pot and 
frying pan, their blankets and two weeks’ 
store of provisions. In the late afternoon 
he left them by the ruinous camp, with 
the nearest soul five miles away. As his 
footsteps retreated Mary and Susan sat 
on a log, the only easy chair their camp 
boasted, and looked at each other. The 
camp was worthy of Rip Van Winkle him- 
self, its roof of hemlock bark was tat- 
tered and torn, leaving the rafters bare, 
all kinds of débris were strewn around, the 
bed of balsam boughs was all sticks, 
while a foreground of old bottles, empty 
tin cans and discarded frying pans made 
pedestrianism difficult. There was a gen- 
eral flavor of mild decay, not to mention 
wild dismay, as the girls spread a blanket 
over the leaky roof. 

“Well, the first chore is to clean up,” 
said Mary ; “let’s burn up the rubbish.” 
Susan built the fire. Scarcely had Mary 
stooped for an armful of the boughs when 
a wild shriek rent the air. 

“What’s up?” cried Susan, in alarm. 

“T think a snake’s bitten my finger!” 
holding up the wounded member for ex- 
amination. 

“Oh, dear!” said Susan, “a big hedge- 
hog’s quill has run into it. Why [peering 


into the gamp] “the camp's full of 
quills !” 

“Goodness !"" cried Mary, “do you 
suppose they sleep here nights? A nice, 
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fat twenty-five pound hedgehog would be 
a pleasant bedfellow. What shall we do 
if one comes in to-night ?” 

“Don’t know,” said Susan, grimly; 
“let's rake out the camp with a stick, 
burn the trash, and then go after fresh 
boughs for our bed. We'll have to eat a 
cold supper to-night, I reckon.” 

The girls cleaned house, then, after 
tramping a mile or two through the shrub 
for boughs, suddenly remembered that 
their guide had told them the balsam 
grew only on the lake shore, and they 
trotted off wearily to get the boat. The 
unwieldy craft, hidden in the woods nearly 
thirty rods from the beach, weighed over 
a hundred pounds. The two girls stag- 
gered off under its awkward weight and 
launched it with a groan. They cut the 
balsam hastily, filled the bottom of the 
boat, and rowed wearily back. 

“How dark it is already!” said Mary, 
timidly, walking up the narrow wooded 
trail to the camp, Susan following with 
the axe on her shoulders. A shriek sud- 
denly rent the quiet evening air: “O 
Susan! Susan!¥% 

“What’s the matter now?” cried 
Susan, hurrying on. The fire burnt low 
and its flickering light shone dimly on 
the shadowy interior of the little camp. 

“Oh, there’s something in our camp,” 
cried Mary, “see that big, black body 
lying there in the corner! It may be one 
of the men that passed here this after- 
noon. I didn’t see them come back ; or 
it may bea bear! Idare not gonearer!” 

“ Nonsense !” retorted Susan, outward- 
ly brave, “I can make out a round head 
and a body in that farthest corner; but 
it can’t be anything worse than that 
big hedgehog, and I don’t think they 
bite,” her cheerful tone belying her feel- 
ings. “It’s got to get out, anyway. 
Here, Mary—pick up that big chunk of 
driftwood, when I count three you throw 
it square at its head; it'll have to run by 
me and I'll hit it on the head with my 
axe as it passes,” and Susan shouldered 
her axe with a resolute air worthy of an 
Amazon. 

Mary plucked up courage and threw 
the heavy log of wood swiftly and straight 
at the slumbering mass—a clatter as of 
pandemonium let loose, and Susan sank 
down, speechless with laughter swiftly 
treading on the heels of fright. 

“Q Mamie! Mamie!” she _ gasped, 
* you've knocked down all the pots, pans 
and kettles that Tom stacked up so neat- 


ly for us. You'll pay me for this silly 
fright by building the fire and getting 
breakfast for two to-morrow morning.” 

Too excited for supper, the tired-out 
girls threw themselves on the hard-bought 
boughs, thoughtlessly letting the fire go 
down. At 5 Mary was up to see about 
breakfast ; her fire was completely out 
and the ashes drenched with mountain 
dew, and the pasteboard box of matches 
on the camp shelf was in a like condition. 
From 5 to 8 the poor girl labored in 
vain over that blessed fire, then she 
woke Susan. 

“Get up! help me light the fire and get 
breakfast.” 

Alas, the fire refused to kindle, and 
some dry bread and cold water was all 
that could be evolved. 

“Tl tell you,” cried Susan; “I'll go 
fishing and get some trout ; by the time 
I’ve caught a good mess the sun will get 
round and dry the kindlings and. matches 
and when I get back we’ll have a good 
square meal,” and Susan sallied forth. At 
half-past 11 she came back with a fine 
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string of trout, only to find her sister 
cross, grimy and mosquito bitten, still 
bending over that miserable fire. Susan 
bent her energies and the starving pair 
blew and fanned and scratched matches 
all in vain. Just then a cheery whistle 
was heard coming up the path from the 
lake, and a moment later a guide from 
the house, with a freshly-clad dainty party 
of ladies, appeared ; they gazed in amaze- 
ment upon the grimy, burned, disheveled, 
dirty, sleepless and hungry pair. 

“ Well, girls, how do ye enjoy campin’ 
out alone?” 

*“* John Wesley Johnson,” retorted Susan, 
“we haven’t had a square meal for twenty- 
four hours, and we’re just starving !” 

“Sho!” retorted John Wesley, in a 
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pitying tone ; in five minutes the fire was 
blazing away, the coffee pot singing 
cheerily upon the log hob and the trout 
sizzling away in the frying pan. 

“ After breakfast, John Wesley,” said 
Susan, solemnly, “you can just pack up 
our duds and fote ’em back to our hotel. 
I’ve had enough of camping out without 
a guide. Please consider yourself en- 
gaged as chief cook and dishwasher of 
the Sketch Club for the rest of the sea- 
son.” 

So John Wesley was installed, furnish- 
ing a good boat, some blankets and dish- 
es, as is customary with most Adirondack 
guides. His log camp, open in front to 
admit the genial blaze of the piled-up 
logs of the camp fire, was situated on a 
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beautiful ledge above a clear mountain 
lake with a little icy brook running close 
by furnishing abundant drink and a nat- 
ural refrigerator. Through the gaps of 
the leaning pines and hemlocks which fur- 
nished fuel and shade to the wildwood 
dwelling, the mountain cradle of the little 
lake with its encircling row of rugged 
peaks glowed in amethyst and gold in 
the evening sunset, and their summits 
were reflected in the clear lake that 
smiled at their feet. Though the fur- 
_nishing was rough, the beds of boughs, the 
camp of the Sketch Club was indeed the 
“ House Beautiful.” A rude dining table 
in the open air sheltered by an awning of 
boughs and shaded by silvery-stemmed 
birches, a kitchen and dresser and smaller 
log camp for the guide, and numerous 
hammocks slung between the trees in 
view of the lake completed the primitive 
household arrangements. 

John Wesley, six feet tall and as 
straight as an Indian arrow, was an ad- 
mirable cook. He tossed up delicious 
pancakes or “dodgers ” and turned them 
high in the air with a dexterous twist of 
the wrist ; he fried the spotted trout to 
perfection over the glowing red coals, the 
remains of the huge log fire, or, Blondin- 
like, balanced the coffee pot on the end 
of a slender sapling. His biscuits, baked 
in the simple Dutch oven (the only at- 
tempt at a stone possessed by the primi- 
tive camp), were flaky and delicious, and 
besides we feasted on crisp morsels of 
bacon fried to a turn, baked trout and 
potatoes from the ashes, fragrant rasp- 
berries and blueberries picked on the 
spot, coffee or chocolate and delicious 
golden-brown griddle cakes crowned with 
maple syrup. Not unfrequently a piece 
of “mountain mutton,” which had once 
worn antlers, a peace offering from their 
masculine neighbors across the lake, 
graced the girls’ table; as the Sketch 
Club were unacquainted with the game 
laws the historian regrets to state that 
they ate the wildwood sheep with relish, 
until one day the head of a fine buck 
plunging through the brush in the still 
water startled our artist with its mourn- 
ful brown eyes. 

“ Girls, I could never eat a mouthful of 
an animal that looked at me like that,” 
she cried, and mutton @ Za venison was 
henceforth tabooed. 

Having a penchant for fresh tableware, 
the club brought with them their own 
agateware cups, plates, spoons, frying pan, 
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coffee and teapot and water pail, with sil- 
ver-plated knives, two-tined forks, anum- 
ber of small woodeneplates and Japanese 
napkins for extra occasions. This agate- 
ware, though more expensive than tin, 
would last several seasons, and the club 
found that they could sell it for almost 
cost price at the end of their trip. For 
$12 they could have bought a patent, 
portable camp cook stove, with nests of 
dishes that packed inside, which would 
have been invaluable for ladies camping 
alone, but, as John Wesley could do won- 
ders with a simple log fire, they merely 
carried a little pocket alcohol cook stove, 
with gridiron and boiler combined. With 
it they could make a cup of tea immedi- 
ately on an emergency, and it was invalu- 
able on mountain tramps and cost only $1. 
In regard to provisions the ordinary rule 
is to allow about $3 per week for board of 
a sportsman and the same for a guide, but 
the club found they could do with less if 
they accepted the rude fare provided by 
the hotel. They were, however, a little 
dainty in their tastes and provided them- 
selves with Miss Parloa’s “Camp Cook- 
ery,” consulted the catalogue of a good 
wholesale grocer, and ordered a box of 
delicacies, such as could not be readily or 
cheaply procured out of town. Canned 
soups and meats; desiccated soups, which 
are very portable, needing only a little 
water added ; Edam cheese and sausages, 
genuine sardines and _ spices, pickles, 
olives, lime juice, raspberry vinegar, dried 
and canned fruits, vegetables and jellies, 
the best coffee and tea, and a good ham, 
were some of the items. The remainder 
of the provisions were bought at the ho- 
tel before starting, or preferably at the 
country store of the little hamlet, for the 
caterer for the club entertained a vivid 
remembrance of a former camp on Lake 
Placid, where the genial hotel proprietor 
had charged her 40 cents apiece for a 
loaf of bread, 70 cents a pound for but- 
ter, and on her return from camp had 
chalked up her bill on the kitchen door 
before her astonished eyes, being unpro- 
vided with pens, ink or paper. Carefully 
managed, however, the expense of four 
ladies in camp, with one guide, need not 
exceed $7 per week, exclusive of the 
camp outfit; or if the party is prepared 
to “go it alone,” half that sum will suf- 
fice after they are fairly in the woods. 
Manifold were the adventures of our 
Sketch Club during that happy summer. 
They had what Emerson so earnestly de- 
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sired, “health and a day ;” in fact, a good 
many days, and if they did not succeed 
in making the pomp of emperors ridicu- 
lous, they were certainly queens in Bo- 
hemia. They climbed to the rocky brow 
of old Marcy, wading through swamps to 
get there, and losing their rubbers in the 
attempt; they gathered water lilies, and 
caught two-pound trout on the fly in the 
headwaters of the lake, and went jacking 
in the witching hour of midnight just to 
catch a sight of the eyes of the startled 
buck. The senior and junior member of 
the club even met a real live bear one 
day in the woods, but bruin ran away 
faster than they could pursue him. 

The Sketch Club was favored with 
pleasant neighbors across the lake, who 
waived ceremony and left their birch bark 
cards at almost any hour. Poets and 
artists, ministers and college professors 
camped out on the borders of that lovely 
lake, and their costumes when they called 
and their expedients for dispensing with 
the ubiquitous midge were amusing in 
the extreme. During the six weeks that 
the club painted, sketched, fished and 
climbed, the mosquito was the only “ aw- 
ful bore”’ they encountered. When their 
guide went into the settlement after pro- 
visions, and the ladies cared for them- 
selves during the day, their adventures 
were numerous and exciting. Gypsy, 
their junior member, had a passion for 
solitary fishing which not unfrequently 
led her into scrapes. 

Early one morning Miss Gypsy an- 
nounced her determination to go out 
half way toward the settlement, with the 
guide, and spend her day fishing for trout 
on another lake, where there was a small 
hotel, promising to meet him on his re- 
turn. She hired a small boat from the 
hotel, bravely pulled out alone into the 
centre of the deep lake, and anchored 
her craft with a huge stone and rope in 
forty feet of water. Not far distant were 
a few other boats, also engaged in deep- 
bait fishing for lake and brook trout. 
Gypsy baited her hook with a minnow, 
threw out her line, and patiently waited 
for a three pounder to appear. The tiny 
mountain lake was noted for wind squalls, 
but her fisherwoman’s instinct was up 
and she did not notice the black clouds 
gathering fast. Suddenly one audacious 
gust of wind and the quick swash of a big 
white-capped wave sent a shower into her 
lap. Gypsy looked up in alarm; the ho- 
tel was out of sight ; while busily fishing 
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the boat had dragged anchor; she was 
now Sailing swiftly away from the hotel 
and not a boat was in sight. Gypsy 
pulled up anchor, bent to her oars, and 
tried to pull for the hotel, but, alas! our 
heroine was weak in the wrists, though 
strong in the temper; the little boat 
rolled in the trough and scarcely seemed 
to move against the wind. She cast one 
wild, despairing glance into the distance ; 
to her surprise there was a speck rapidly 
growing larger and nearing, a boat with 
a practiced oarsman in it was pulling 
rapidly toward her; he saw her danger. 
But the plucky Gypsy, though frightened, 
was clear grit, and determined to “ paddle 
her own canoe.” The sturdy oarsman, 
now pulling long, steady strokes, would 
overtake her long before she could reach 
the hotel, a mile distant. She set her 
teeth grimly and resolved to pull for the 
nearest shore. The coast was rocky and 
wild in the extreme; one glance before 
her showed the waves breaking high upon 
sharp rocks; one glance behind, the 
young, good-looking stranger, bent upon 
a rescue, was within forty feet. Gypsy’s 
blood was up. Without an instant’s hesi- 
tation she jumped suddenly from her boat 
as it neared the shore, landing knee deep 
in the water, pulled its bow safely to land 
between two jutting rocks, then sat down 
on the nearest log and faced the stranger 
like a young lioness brought to bay. The 
astonished oarsman drew his boat to land, 
glanced at the fair barbarian, and sat down 
also—twenty feet away. Neither said a 
word. Gypsy was choking between tears, 
laughter, and a sudden regard for the 
convenances, The angry mutterings of 
the thunder grew louder, the sky grew 
black as ink. Gypsy and the lonely 
young man were evidently “in for it.” 
Great drops began to fall; they broke the 
ice. The oarsman timidly approached. 

“Won’t you accept the loan of my um- 
brella, Miss?” 

“Th-th-th-ank you!” gasped Gypsy, 
taking the umbrella as the quickest way 
to avoid conversation; and he returned 
to his solitary log. It began to pour in 
earnest ; Gypsy glanced sideways, the 
blue-flanneled oarsman was evidently be- 
ing drenched to the skin, and her heart 
smote her. 

“What's the use of being so shy ?”’ she 
soliloquized ; “he must be a guide after 
all, though I never saw quite such a hand- 
some one.” 

“Would you mind, sir, sitting on the 
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log beside me, under your own umbrella,” 
she called out shyly, a bewitching little 
dimple appearing in her cheek ; five min- 
utes later the couple were cosily seated 
together in the rain under the same um- 
brella and chatting away as if they had 
been friends for years. 

“Wont you let me pull you to the 
hotel?” finally ventured her companion ; 
“there’s no sign of slacking up yet, and 
I’m afraid you'll get drenched.” 

“T can’t get much wetter than Iam!” 
laughed Gypsy, but her pride in her prow- 
ess was broken, and she meekly tripped 
into the stranger’s boat, while her own 
was hitched behind. Now she bent all her 
woman’s instincts to find out who he was. 

“What a lovely boat you have; is it 
your own?” she ventured. 

“Ves, indeed! I’ve been on the water with 
it since May and have caught lots of big 
trout from it, using only minnies for bait.” 

“That settles it,” said Gypsy to her- 
self triumphantly ; “he’s a guide after 
all! Hardly any sportsmen come up 
here as early as May or own their own 
boats, and I’m sure ¢Aey don’t call min- 
nows minnies. I’m so glad I happen to 
have my purse with me!” 

The tall, muscular young oarsman 
pulled a sturdy stroke, and despite the 
wind the boat fairly flew hotelward. As 
her gallant companion stretched out his 
hand to help her ashore, Gypsy put her 
hand in her pocket and stammered : 

“T can’t tell you how much obliged I 
am !—I hope you will let me re—” She 
suddenly stopped short ; her companion’s 
clear blue eyes were blazing, and un- 
der his tan the fresh color was rushing 
up to his forehead. He lifted his hat 
ceremoniously and Gypsy saw that his 
forehead was as fair as her own—there 
was evidently ‘some mistake. Gypsy 
grew as crimson as himself; dropping 
back her purse and hastily muttering 
some inaudible words, she hurried up to 
the rude log cabin hotel, leaving her res- 
cuer engaged in fastening up his boat. 

The genial landlady, who had a huge 
log fire burning in anticipation of the 
return of the drenched fisherwoman, 
came out to meet her. 

“So ye were lucky ’nuff to meet Mister 
Sears, and he brung ye in safe an’ sound,” 
was her greeting. ‘I wuz dretful wor- 
ried *bout ye all alone when I see them 
black clouds a-blowing up.” 

“‘T didn’t know you had any guide here 
named Sears,” returned Gypsy. 


“ Guide! Bless yer dear heart,” laughed. 
the fat landlady, holding her shaking sides 
as if they would split, “Why, Mr. Sears is 
a gentleman born and bred, a Filadelfy 
millionaire that’s jes’ ben stayin’ with us 
sence May for his health!” 

Gipsy registered a mental vow never 
again to judge a man by his clothes in the 
woods ; and though, alas, for the romance 
of this over true tale, they have never met 
again, she still cherishes the hope of some 
day being able to meet and explain matters. 

It would be impossible, in the limits of 
a short article, to detail all the experiences 
of our Sketch Club; they enjoyed their 
open, out of door, Bohemian life to the 
uttermost, reading, writing, sewing and 
sketching indoors, only when compelled 
by the infrequent summer rains; indeed, 
two of the most enthusiastic artists might 
be frequently seen sketching away under 
a huge umbrella, in the midst of a pelting 
mountain shower. Inthe early morning 
they had “the whole creation for their 
washbowl,” and in the moonlit evenings, 
when they were out rowing, the college 
boys camping across the lake would sere- 
nade them with the charming ditty of the 
“Nut-Brown Mayden.” With the tender 
refrain of the last verse— 

‘Your shoes are number nine, Love!’’ 
they fully agreed, when they gazed upon 
their dilapidated soles at the end of the 
summer. The end of their camping trip 
was commemorated by a week’s walk of 
seventy miles, called the Round Trip, 
through the wildest portion of the Adi- . 
rondacks, in which they explored the 
headwaters of the lake, climbed Marcy 
and McIntyre, camped out in Panther 
Gorge, where the footprints of some big 
wild animal made them think the wild 
ravine was fitly named, and came out of 
the woods through the famous Indian 
Pass where the sheer wall of rock, nearly 
two thousand feet high, towering above 
the boulder-strewn gorge, makes the 
wildest bit -of scenery this side of the 
Rockies. They came out of the woods 
in late September brown and rugged, tat- 
tered and torn, but feeling like anything 
but “ maidens all forlorn,” however they 
may have looked. 

This simple record of their adventures 
and misadventures has been compiled 
from their memories and sketch books. 
If these random recollections of a healthy, 
happy summer should lead other women 
to go and do likewise, the members of the 
Sketch Club will feel fully repaid. 
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BY C. BOWYER VAUX, 


GLANCING over the Post one night on 
my way uptown, a column heading at- 
tracted my attention and I read the arti- 
cle carefully. This was the gist of it: 

FISH PIRATES ON THE ST, LAWRENCE. 


Watertown, N. Y., April 13.—This week has 
been a lively one for the fish pirates and the 
friends of the game-fish law on the St. Lawrence 
River. The game protectors, assisted by law- 
abiding citizens, have captured and confiscated 
forty-two nets that were in illegal use, and made 
two arrests. It was not done without a consid- 
erable struggle, however, the pirates making 
desperate efforts to prevent the taking of their 
on, = * 

It was decided to make a raid on Eel Bay, 
and having been warned that the pirates 
there were a very desperate gang and would 
shoot if interfered with, we increased our party 
to about thirty and secured a second yacht, the 
Sirius. Aftera night spent looking other places 
over we arrived at Eel Bay and went to work 
about daylight in the morning. ’ By 1 o'clock 
P.M. we had taken twenty-five nets and no 
one hurt, notwithstanding the bold assertion 
and threats of the law breakers. On account of 
the ice, however, many other nets that were un- 
doubtedly in the bay could not be taken. 

Next morning Game Constable Gladd and 
Daniel Staring went to Swan Bay and found 
four nets set across the mouth of a small creek 
emptying into the bay, so as to prevent any fish 
from going into or coming out of the creek. 
They took up the nets and, putting them in their 
boat, started for home. After passing Central 
Park Hotel, and about fifty rods below, they 
were overtaken by two men in boats, Joseph 
Longton and Joseph Denny, of Clayton, who 
demanded the return of the nets. They threat- 


ened to kill the officer,and struck at him with 
their pike poles. Then they hooked the pikes 
into the constable’s boat, and, as it was very 
heavily loaded, he and his companion could not 
prevent them from towing it ashore. A strug- 
gle on land ensued, which was decided in favor 
of the netters by the interference of workmen 
on the Central Park Hotel, the nets being taken 
away from the seizing party. 

The officer returned to Alexandria Bay and a 
party started out with a steam yacht. They re- 
captured the nets, and after a chase over land 
caught Longton and lodged him in jail. His 
companion was subsequently found hiding in 
his father’s barn at Clayton, and when taken 
made considerable resistance, assisted by a 
gang of toughs, the officers having to fight their 
way to the boat. Longton has been let off with 
a fine of $30, besides losing his nets, but Denny 
has been held to await the action of the grand 
jury. 

Nothing so very remarkable about all 
that, the reader remarks. True! But, 
if those paragraphs had recalled to your 
mind what they did to mine, you too, I 
take it, would have been interested. 

Five years ago I was on Eel Bay and 
expected to be attacked by pirates, or 
rather bya smuggler. It happened thus: 

The American Canoe Association held 
their annual meet on Grindstone Island, 
which partly incloses Eel Bay. It was in 
August and the camp was at its height— 
that is, all the canoeists had arrived and 
none had gone away, over two hundred 
men, all bent on having the best possi- 
ble time. There were many Canadians in 
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DELANEY POINT, GRINDSTONE ISLAND, DURING THE CANOE MEET, 








camp along with the Americans, all mem- 
bers of the American Canoe Association. 
The camp was within a stone’s throw of 
the border line, and special privileges had 
been granted to the canoeists by the cus- 
toms authorities of both countries to allow 
them freedom of movement across the 
border in their canoes during the period of 
the meet (two weeks) without annoying 
inspection every time they chose to land. 
There was a special customs deputy on 
the island to see that everything was 
proper. 

One afternoon a rather rough-looking 
character landed at the camp in his skiff 
without permission, and attempted to sell 
the canoeists some goods—the deponent 
sayeth not whether these were dry or wet. 
It came to Commodore Nickerson’s ears, 
and he proceeded to the spot rapidly, and 
at once ordered the fellow off the island. 
The man went slowly, with a very bad 
grace, vowing vengeance. His threats 
became loud and personal as he drew 
away from the shore. One thing he said 
the Commodore noted—that he would 
return at night with a gang and “clean 
the whole camp out.” The Commo- 
dore thereupon quietly organized a patrol 
to guard the camp from any surprise at 
night and to sound an alarm if any at- 
tempt was made to land at the island after 
hours. 

Those who were of the squad \jaugh 
every time they think of that night; for 
all kinds of rumors of impending danger 
were current in camp, especially among 
the fellows who had not seen the smug- 
gler, but had only heard exaggerated ac- 
counts of what had been said and done. 
The pickets busied themselves by hiding 
behind trees or crawling through the grass 
and bushes near the shore during the early 
part of the night, half the time follow- 
ing up each other under the conviction 
that the smuggler was in sight. About 
3 o'clock in the morning I fell asleep, 
sitting against a tree,and was nearly mur- 
dered by one of the patrol who suddenly 
came upon me in his regular rounds, and 
getting no answer to his challenge was 
about to fire when he discovered that I 
had on a tam, a thing no true smuggler 
ever wore. The real smuggler did not 
put in appearance, though every member 
of the “squad” testified next morning 
that he had been seen several times during 
the night skirting the island in his skiff as 
if about to land. Of course every man of 
the patrol was “armed to the teeth.” Some 
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COMMODORE H. C. ROGERS, A. C. A. 

had knives, and as they crawled over the 
damp ground these knives, of course, were 
held in the hands. Others had revolv- 
ers, and it is a wonder no canoeist lost his 
life that night. Even the camp saluting 
cannon was loaded with a charge of buck- 
shot. The “border ruffan” has a bad 
reputation, as everyone knows, and there- 
fore we wanted to be prepared to give him 
a warm welcome, if he should visit us, in 
the true old-fashioned way. 

The fish pirate story of Eel Bay also 
recalls many other pleasant recollections 
of the place. ‘The canoeists held their 
camp three successive years on Grindstone 
Island at Delaney Point (1884-5-6). At 
the last meet there the first international 
canoe race was sailed, —the two English- 
men, Baden-Powell and Stewart, against 
all America, including the United States 
and Canada. Political union between 
these two countries has been an accom- 
plished fact for nine years, in canoeing 
circles at any rate, and has proved a 
marked success. 

The St. Lawrence is the great common 
meeting ground. ‘The Canadian canoeists 
have come across the border to meets at 
Lake George and Lake Champlain; and 
the States men crossed the line into Can- 
ada when the meet was held on Stony 
Lake in Ontario. There have been com- 
modores from Uncle Sam’s country, and 
commodores, who were as strictly obeyed, 
from the Dominion. This year the meet 
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is to be held on Stave Island, just across 
the border, and not over a mile from 
Grindstone Island, where the former meets 
were held. Camp opens on August 9 
and closes on the 25th. The present 
commodore of the A. C. A. is a Canadian. 
A fellow club member of his pictures 
what will shortly take place as follows : 

“One hundred years ago there passed 
up the St. Lawrence, through the Lake of 
the Thousand Isles, and up the Bay of 
Quinte, a fleet of large canoes, manned 
by the famous ‘ Rangers,’ and bearing as 
commander of the party a man whose 
fidelity to the British Crown in the Revo- 
lutionary struggle had cost him the loss 
of his comfortable home in New England, 
and who was proceeding to carve out for 
himself and his family a new home in the 
woods of Canada, under the shadow of 
the flag he loved so well. The summer 
of 1889 will see the great-grandson 
(Lieut.-Col. H. C. Rogers) of that old 
empire loyalist returning down the Bay of 
Quinte, and threading the islands of the 
St. Lawrence, to take command of a fleet 
of canoes manned by the representatives 
of the two countries, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the extreme North, with the flag of Old 
England and the Stars and Stripes en- 
twined in friendly union, and the burgee 
of the A. C. A. floating over all. The old 
soldier was Col. James Rogers, com- 
mander of the King’s Rangers. The 
Colonel Rogers of to-day is the man who, 
as commodore of the American Canoe 
Association, all canoeists, whether hailing 
from south or north of the St. Lawrence, 
delight to honor and obey.” 

That the St. Lawrence River at the 
Thousand Islands near Clayton is an ideal 
canoe cruising place strikes every new 
arrival even before he has fairly landed 
from the train that brings him to the 
river. Leaving the hot and dusty city at 
night, the tired and run-down business 
man wakes up next morning really on the 
river—the station at Clayton being right by 
the wharf. A side track runs out on the 
boat landing to the water’s edge. Down 
this track the freight car, in which the 
canoes have made the journey safely and 
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comfortably from the various club houses, 
is shunted, the side door opened, the 
canoes run out and placed on the wharf, 
from which they are easily dropped into 
the river but four feet below, after having 
been packed.and rigged for the voyage to 
camp. ‘The extra “duds” are then thrown 
aboard, sails spread, if there is a breeze, 
or paddle taken in hand, and a charm- 
ing four-mile spin brings the canoeist to 
Grindstone; and another mile will fetch 
him up at Stave—the Mecca of the 
canoeists the land over for the year 1889. 
He can start out from the island every 
morning, paddle or sail all day and return 
at night, and keep this same thing up for 
a month, and yet not go over much of the 
same ground (or water) twice. 

Most of the islands are comparatively 
low, as are the shores of the river, and 
therefore they are much more picturesque 
when seen from a canoe than if viewed 
from the upper deck of a steamer, though 


‘they are beautiful always. 


The islands on the American channel are 
all more or less occupied and “ civilized.” 
Those on the wider and bolder Canadian 
channel are all “wild” and_ probably 
very much as they were at the time of 
Cooper’s story, in which they figure 
prominently. The canoe then as now 
was the true means of intercommuni- 
cation between them. The St. Lawrence 
skiff, now very generally used on the 
river, is nothing but a modernized canoe 
of a somewhat larger growth than the 
common species. 

It seemed enjoyment enough to most 
of the A. C. A. members when in camp 
before on Grindstone Island to bask in 
the sunshine, sail or paddle about the bay 
or on the river near, and to swim in the 
clear and crisp fresh water. Some of 
the more energetic ones took two-days’ 
cruises down or up the river to see the 
many points of interest; and a few 
actually fished, and had good sport, too, 
with bass and the various kinds of the 
pickerel species having unpronounceable 
names. One enthusiast would depart 
from camp early in the morning, betake 
himself in his canoe to a rocky ledge 
across channel, fish for an hour, and bring 
home a pretty string. The same thing 
would again be repeated late in the after- 
noon. A light fly rod probably made the 
taking of medium-sized fish very good 
sport—at least he thoroughly enjoyed it. 

The races are always set down on the 
program for the second week of the meet, 
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and during that time nearly all of the 
canoeists stick pretty close to the camp, 
either to compete, serve as officers of the 
course, or to look on and enjoy the sport 
inthat way. The doings of the men the 
first week indicate pretty clearly their 
various tastes, and also show how many 
ways there are of getting enjoyment out 
of canoeing. All sleep in tents. Some 
have club tents in which a dozen or more 
camp out together. Others have smaller 
tents in which two or three live while 
in camp. Quite a number have single 
tents, some of which have raised board 
floors. Many come provided with cots 
and easy chairs. ‘Then there are a few 
who pull their canoes on shore at night, 
rig a little tent over the cockpit and sleep 
comfortable in that way, and thus get on 
with the minimum amount of baggage. 

The big mess shed supplies meals to the 
majority of the campers. <A small party 
get their meals at a farm house, and the 
very independent ones cook for them- 
selves and thus camp out really. At some 
of the meets certain clubs have brought 
caterers with them and provide their own 
board, getting better meals and greater 
comfort in this way, at considerable more 
trouble, however, taking it all in all. 

No one can approach the camp during 
the daytime without meeting canoes on 
the river miles from home in all direc- 
tions. Perhaps the men are fishing, or 


they may take a run to Clayton or Gan- 
anoque to supply some needed article of 
clothing or food, or they may be on their 
way to visit friends at some of the sum- 
mer hotels, or, more probably, just cruis- 
The bay in front of 


ing around for fun. 
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the camp is rarely free of canoes night 
or day during the whole two weeks of 
the meet. Scrub races may be the at- 
traction, or a sail over the course to get 
thoroughly used to the buoys, the direc- 
tion of current, if there is any, and the 
prevailing winds. 

The thoughtful and retiring canoeist 
may leave Camp in his canoe in the morn- 
ing with an interesting book and some 
lunch aboard, visit a pretty, shaded island 
perhaps not two miles from camp, rest 
and read there all day, and leisurely pad- 
dle back to supper in the evening, with- 
out ever once being interrupted or an- 
noyed by the curious. The camp is truly 
Liberty Island ! 

Some of the canoeists take only their 
old clothes to camp and care little wheth- 
er they get overboard or not. Others 
bloom out every day in some new and 
striking blazer, scarf or uniform. The 
white flannel suit is much oftener seen 
about the camp now than formerly—since 


Squaw Point has become such a prom- 


inent feature. While the simple-minded 
fellows are off fishing, reading, racing 
or cruising, the “nobs,” in spotless uni 
forms, newly-varnished canoes, all pol- 
ished nickel fittings and brand new sails, 
with striking figures painted on them, will 
skim off toward the hotels and create a 
sensation by lunching and spending part 
of the day there in the society of the 
girls. 

At one of the St. Lawrence meets a 
party of ten canoeists (of the above-men- 
tioned class) left camp one afternoon and 
sailed together down the river to Alexan- 
dria Bay. There they landed, and all car- 
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ried their canoes right up onto the lawn 
in front of the hotel. Then they un- 
packed, put up their canoe tents, made 
their beds neatly in the canves and left 
the boats there the rest of the day, so 
that the hotel people could all see what a 
cruising canoe camp was. Some of them 
had friends at the hotel, which resulted in 
general introductions. Thecanoeists dined 
at the hotel and attended the dance there 
in the evening in their neat canoe cos- 
tumes. After the dance they one and all 
retired to their canoes and slept in them 
all night, still on the hotel lawn. Next 
morning, after breakfasting at the hotel, 
the party paddled back to camp. 

In a former number of OutTinG Mr. 
Bigelow described a journey from New 
York to the canoe camp on Grindstone. 
He reached the river at Cape Vincent, 
and with two other canveists cruised from 
there to the island. ‘The distance is 
about sixteen miles, a pleasant morning’s 
sail with the current—which is very 
slight there, as the river is broad—and, 
as the prevailing wind in summer is off 
the lake down the river, a fair breeze can 
generally be counted on. There is usu- 
ally a wind on this river, steady enough 
to sail by comfortably. Sudden and dan- 
gerous squalls are rare, and never come 
without some warning. The current in 
the narrow American channel is quite 
strong below Clayton, but one can make 
good headway against it always with the 
paddle. ‘There is some current also in the 
broader Canadian channel, but no swift 
water is encountered anywhere near the 
canoe camp. 

After the 1884 meet, Mr. Burchard 
cruised from Grindstone to Montreal all 
the way in his canoe, passing through all 
of the famous St. Lawrence Rapids. His 
trip has been described very fully in Our- 
InG. This same gentleman, a member of 
the New York Canoe Club, accompanied 
Mr. S. R. Stoddard part way on his trip 
from Glens Falls up the coast to the head 
of the Bay of Fundy in the canoe A“/antts. 
They were wrecked near the Isles of 
Shoals, lost the canoe, and were picked 
up by a fishing schooner. The Atlantis 
drifted ashore unharmed, was recovered 
by the owner, and the plucky crew once 
more resumed the trip in her, and finally 
reached their objective point unharmed. 

For those who like a bit of a sea voy- 
age, the route by way of Oswego is 
recommended. The trip in the steamer 
from there to Cape Vincent or Clayton is 
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interesting and quite an experience in 
itself. The steamer touches at Kingston, 
in Canada, a very quaint and attractive 
town well worth visiting. 

Those who visit the camp and wish to 
see the great rapids, without becoming so 
closely acquainted with them as Mr. 
Burchard did, can take the steamer at 
Clayton and run the rapids, landing at 
Montreal, and proceed home from there 
by rail, or drop off at Lake Champlain or 
Lake George for a bit more vacation and 
canoeing, if business cares and responsi- 
bilities will allow. 

When the American canoeists attended 
the '83 meet at Stony Lake they were sur- 
prised and pleased to find in camp, not 
far from the large association camp 
ground, several Canadian canoeists with 
their families. The ladies were good 
campers and added much to the life and 
charm of the occasion. They were good 
canoeists, too, and could swing a paddle 
and manage a canoe quite as well as some 
of the men. Before this time, at the Lake 
George meets, no ladies had been to the 
canoe meet, except as visitors for an hour 
or two. The question of having a ladies’ 
camp at every meet came up for discus- 
sion the winter following the Stony Lake 
meet, and was decided in the affirmative. 

The first settler at the ’84 meet on 
Squaw Point, as the family camp was 
called, writes about it pleasantly, as fol- 
lows: 

“This Point has been alluded to as an 
historic spot. So it is. The historian 
tells us that when Jacques Cartiers voy- 
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aged in bateaus up the St. Lawrence an 
Indian village was located on Grindstone 
Island, where a point of rocks and a sandy 
beach make out into Eel Bay. How long 
it had been there no one knew. The 
place is well suited for such a village, 
fronting as it does the broad waters of the 
bay, away from the swift waters of the 
channels that run to the eastward and the 
westward of it. An enemy might pass up 
or down the river many times, and pad- 
dle in among the many channels between 
the islands, and yet not find it. And then 


went on the squaws were left, while the 
braves went on the warpath for pale-face 
scalps, the alluring bead and the fire- 
water. Think of the time that has 
elapsed and the changes in the land- 
scape that have taken place since the 
last dusky Indian embarked in his birch- 
bark canoe from its shore, never to re- 
turn! ‘The cleared land to the south 
was then a primeval forest. In the very 
top of a tall hemlock on the crest of 
the hill in time of war the lookout was 
perched. The noble deer came to the 
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how well protected from attack it is. To 
the eastward three narrow straits, easily 
guarded, connect the American channel 
with the bay, and to the westward, though 
the entrance to the bay is wide, a fringe 
of islands kindly shields it from view, the 
main channel of the river flowing even to 
the westward of these islands. Game on 
the island, ducks on the bay, and fish in 
plenty in the waters at her very feet—the 
squaw was indeed well supplied with food 
who had taken up her abode on this per- 
fect spot. 

“We may safely presume that as time 


shore to drink and browse on lily pads 
and grasses. The lookout from the hem- 
lock saw woods, river and sky and noth- 
ing else. The bay and river floated the 
birch canoe and perhaps a rude dugout. 
How different it is now! And yet the 
heavy hand of civilization has_ rested 
lightly on Eel Bay and the neighbor- 
ing islands. Its mark is there, but the 
scars are hardly seen and the open 
wounds are healed. ‘Thus does nature 
restore herself if she is but left to her 
own sweet will, and given time.” 

The family camp is always situated 
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about half a mile from the limits of the 
main camp, and the canoeists go there on 
invitation unless their sisters, cousins or 
aunts are residents. The ladies do not 
visit the main camp after supper unless 
upon a general invitation from the whole 
camp, as on the occasion of a big camp- 
fire entertainment. 

The A. C. A. meets on the St. Lawrence 
have been more interesting than the oth- 
ers for the reason that about an equal 
number of Americans and Canadians at- 
tended them. All varieties of canoes were 
there seen drawn up on the slides along 
shore, the decked sailing canoe, the light 
Rob Roy paddling (decked) canoe, and 
the infinite variety of the open Canadian 
canoes built after the birch-bark models. 
These open canoes are often built of 
larger size than any other kind, except 
the war canoes of savages. The Hia- 
watha family canoe has been at nearly 
every meet, and is in great demand at all 
times. 

Last year at the Lake George meet one 
of the most popular events on the pro- 
gramme, and one that created quite as 
much fun, if not more, than any other, 
was the canoe tug of war. A large birch 


canoe was placed about twenty feet away 
from canoe Hiawatha and was hitched 
to it by a long rope, which went com- 
pletely around both canoes just under the 
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JAYNER’S CANOE. 


gunwale, to distribute the great strain 
evenly. Then each canoe was manned 
by four powerful paddlers, the strongest 
armed men in camp, each wielding a sin- 
gle-blade paddle. At the word “go!” 
both crews put in all their strength pad- 
dling in opposite directions, and the 
crew that hauled the other along, if 
but a foot, in the three minutes’ time al- 
lowed for the test, won the heat. Each 
member of the winning crew was pre- 
sented with a prize flag. When the word 
“go!” was given the wildest kind of a 
scene ensued, the splashing was tremen- 
dous and the howls, cheers and roars of 
laughter of the spectators added to the 
din. Thecanoes swayed from side to side 
and almost turned a half circle, with the 
middle of the tow line as a centre.’ It 
was a fine sight. 

This year a larger canoe than ever be- 
fore appeared at a meet will be there. 
The Toronto Canoe Club has had a boat 
built that will hold fifteen men and allow 
them all to paddle at the same time. This 
will certainly be an imposing sight, and 
perhaps will call to the mind of the spec- 
tator the galleys of the ancients, with 
their banks of oars. 

When a canoeist goes cruising he re- 
duces his baggage to the smallest possible 
amount compatible with a fair degree of 
comfort, for everything has to be carried 
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in the canoe, and there do occur times on 
a cruise when the canoeist has to carry 
his canoe, and there are limits to the lift- 
ing capacity of even the strongest pad- 
dlier. But when a man attends a canoe 
meet he does not have to personally 
carry all his luggage and canoe, too, in 
one load. Canoe and baggage are 
shipped by rail to the river, and from 
there can be taken to camp by a small 
steamer. ‘Therefore the canoeist can pro- 
vide himself with many comforts for his 
two-weeks’ stay, and even luxuries need 
not be denied admittance. 

A fair-sized, strongly-made tent is the 
first item to be considered. There are 
many excellent ones in the market of 
different makes and shapes. ‘The tent, 
of course, must be thoroughly waterproof 
and large enough to allow room under it 
for a cot, a trunk, a chair and some stand- 
ing room. Lumbercan be bought at the 
meet, and from it a raised floor can easily 
be constructed, which is a very desirable 


addition, especially in wet weather. If. 


the canoeist will substitute small iron sur- 
veyor's pegs for the wooden ones supplied 
with the tent, he will save himself much 
trouble in putting the tent up, and rest 
assured that when it is once up it will 
stay there if the guy lines are attended 
to now and then in wet weather. The 
tent is, of course, rolled up, put in a rough 
bag to keep it clean, and shipped direct to 
camp with the canoe by either freight or 
express. The canoe should be crated to 
keep it from injury. A folding cot is the 
next important item of outfit. The hol- 
low-sided veneer ones are as comforta- 
ble as any and more compact, and when 
put up adjust themselves to unevenness 
of floor or ground better than any other. 
A folding camp easy chair is a great con- 
venience in camp—perhaps a luxury—but 
the comfort afforded by one in front of a 
big camp fire of an evening after a hard 
day of racing or cruising is a pleasure 
that will repay considerable trouble in 
getting the chair to camp. 

The nights are often cool in camp, 
sometimes positively cold, even in Au- 
gust, and therefore warm bedding must 
be provided. At least two large double 
army blankets must be in the kit, or, bet- 
ter, one double blanket and one of the 
three-ply sleeping bags with hood that 
are now made for just such occasions. A 
small pillow is perhaps to be classed as a 
luxury; but it takes up very little room, 
and is so much more comfortable than a 


shot ballast bag, a coat rolled up, or an 
old sail—all of which are frequently used 
for the purpose—that it pays to take one 
along. Everyone knows that flannel and 
woolen garments are the most comforta- 
ble and the safest to wear while leading 
an out of door life where a wetting is 
sometimes unavoidable. The best sleep- 
ing costume is a suit of flannel pajamas. 
Rubber-soled shoes are generally worn in 
camp and when canoeing. ‘They do not 
injure the varnish of the canoe, and keep 
dampness from the socks, unless the 
wearer actually walks in the water. A 
suit of oilskins, such as all sailors have 
aboard ship, are the most convenient 
waterproof garments for canoeing. Al- 
ways have them in the canoe and then 
they are handy in case of a sudden thun- 
der storm. ‘The oilskins will render splen- 
did service if the camp is visited by 
a heavy rain storm, perhaps lasting two 
or three days. <A few canoeists do use 
rubber boots on occasion, but they are 
bulky and one can generally manage to 
do without them safely. 

The camera is now so universally known 
and used by amateurs and professionals 
that it is not necessary to mention it as 
a part of the canoeist’s outfit, yet it has 
practically become so. Some of the lead- 
ing amateur photographers of the country 
are canoeists, and the pictures made of 
interesting scenes reached only by the- 
canoe are often exceedingly interesting 
and valuable. The memoranda of a cruise 
or a canoe meet that can be secured by a 
camera serve, in the following winter, to 
recall many pleasant days and charming 
experiences that could in no other way be 
illustrated. A canoe camp is picturesque, 
the costumes are often artistic and usually 
graceful, and the canoes, whether under 
paddle or sail, present groupings innumer- 
able worth recording. Then, too, there 
is the fun of “taking shots,” even if the 
developing of the game is not always 
worth the candle. A canoeist without a 
camera is getting to be the exception. A 
noted canoe wit has dubbed the camera 
“a disease among canoeists,” just as for- 
merly a man was said to have a bad attack 
of the “canoe fever.” Now a canoeist 
without a camera is hardly considered a 
thoroughly healthy individual. 

Every camper provides himself with a 
lantern when he makes up his kit for a 
cruise or the meet camp. ‘There are ex- 
pensive lanterns, like those the bicyclists 
use, and there are cheap ones—oil lan- 
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terns and candle lanterns. Perhaps the 
very best is one costing not over one 
dollar. It is the common oil lantern that 
has a glass globe or case, and a tube run- 
ning from the top down each side to the 
base, through which the air passes and 
supplies a draft to the flame. This lan- 
tern gives a bright light, which a gale of 
wind cannot blow out. Some canoeists 
object to carrying kerosene in or about 
the canoe. If it is handled carefully it 
need not be anuisance. If a candle lan- 
tern is chosen get one using the short 
candle of great diameter, fitting in a 
tube with a spring at bottom to hold the 
candle in place. In such a lantern the 
flame is always at the same point, and the 
candle moves up as it is consumed. 
Lanterns with colored glass are very 
pretty about camp and on the canoes at 
night, the reflections in the water adding 
much to their beauty. The law compels 
every boat owner to carry a lantern at 
night on navigable waters. Thisis hardly 
necessary about the bay near the camp 
on the St. Lawrence, as it is well away 
from the usual track of steamers. But a 
lantern should be carried always if the 
canoeist crosses either the Canadian or 
the American channel, as several fatal 
accidents have happened on the St. 
Lawrence through disobedience to this 
law by skiff owners. It is well to be on 
the safe side always. 

One of the most novel and beautiful 
features of the canoe camp, and unique in 
many of its effects, is the fire parade on 
the water. This always occurs on a dark 
and still night. ‘Thecanoes are decorated 
with Chinese lanterns in all sorts of fan- 
tastical shapes hung from cords running 
between the masts. Colored fires are 
burned on plates resting on the deck, and 
appropriate fireworks are set off from the 
canoesthemselves. The whole fleet moves 
about the bay, sometimes strung out in 
a long line, single file, then double file, 
then in one long line, all abreast. Perfect 
quiet is at first maintained, even the pad- 
dle’s dip being muffled. The scene is 
weird and fantastic in the extreme. Then 
a song is started and all join in the chorus 
as the canoes move about. Later, rockets 


are sent up from shore, which has been 
quite dark before, even the camp fires be- 
ing put out or allowed to burn very low. 
Then from one end of camp to the other 
along shore Roman candles are sent off, 
pinwheels fired, and red, blue, green and 
white lights burned. The effect as viewed 
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from the canoes out in the bay is espe- 
cially fine. Balloons are sent up with fiery 
tails, and all the modern pyrotechnic 
dodges illustrated. Every man at the camp 
contributes something to this entertain- 
ment, which is for the canoeists themselves, 
the public not being invited. 

One advantage in particular the St. 
Lawrence has for the canoeist over an 
inland lake—yachts can come to the 
meet. At Lakes George and Champlain 
there were launches and an occasional 
small steamer, but no yachts. There are 
many yacht clubs at the ports of Lake 
Ontario, and some of the yachtsmen are 
canoeists or interested in canoeing. Dur- 
ing the 1886 meet there were always two 
or more yachts anchored in the bay in 
front of the camp. Race days brought a 
fleet of steamers and launches with inter- 
ested spectators to see the canoe compe- 
titions, and there was ample room for 
all. 

There are certain rules which have been 
adopted by the A. C. A. that govern the 
size of a canoe to compete in its races. 
The rules governing paddling racing are 
few and simple, covering fouls, turning 
buoys, etc. The sailing racing rules are 
more complex, but are quite similar to 
yacht racing rules, being the nautical 
rules of the road. Class I. paddling ca- 
noes cover all kinds, and there are no 
limits put to length or beam, so any ca- 
noe can enter races for this class. The 
other three classes cover the ordinary 
canoes used for cruising and pleasure, 
boats between twenty-six inches and 
twenty-eight inches in beam, between 
twenty-eight inches and thirty inches, 
and those over thirty inches and in 
length from fourteen to sixteen feet. 
Open and decked canoes are not classed 
differently. As the open canoes are light- 
er and more easily paddled, and as the 
single blade paddle is generally used in 
them, and, as this paddle is not as effec- 
tive as the double blade, to make things 
even, in the open canoes the men are 
obliged to use the single blade paddle in 
all races. The decked canoes are pad- 
dled by the double blade. 

Paddling races are contested just as 
rowing races are managed. The canoes 
are drawn into line and started at the 
word “go!” or a pistol shot. Each canoe 
is obliged to keep its own water—that 1s, 
keep a straight course and avoid fouling 
its neighbors. Formerly all the races were 
laid out with a turn, the starting line also 
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serving as the finish. When more than 
three canoes started in a race it was found 
that the crowding at the turn resulted 
in constant and unavoidable fouls, and 
therefore no true test of canoe and man 
could be had. Now the races are paddled 
straightaway and much fairer and more 
excitingly even contests have resulted. 
Paddling races are very rarely over a 
mile, and usually half a mile or one thou- 
sand yards. A few seconds over nine 
minutes is the best recorded time for the 
mile made in an open canoe with a double- 
blade paddle. ‘Time records are rarely 
kept for canoe races, as there is no pro- 
fessionalism about them, and often the 
distances are not accurately measured 
enough to make the time record of value. 
The races are to bring out a winner. 
Races against time as yet have not been 
introduced into canoedom. Racing any- 
way forms so small a part of the canoeing 
pleasures that all the modern racing ideas 
have not been adopted. Jockeying and 
all such practices are unknown, probably 
because no prizes of any great value 
are ever offered “for keeps.” In fact, so 
little interest is taken in paddling races 
by the majority of the A. C. A. that last 
year, though a subscription was started 
with a good round sum to purchase a per- 
petual paddling challenge trophy with, it 
was not added to, and the idea was aban- 
doned. 

The great desire of nearly all who have 
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any interest at all in canoe racing is to 
get a canoe that will sail fast. Probably 
more time has been spent by canoeists 
studying how to improve the sailing qual- 
ities of the canoe than on any other 
branch of the sport, and to some purpose, 
too. The fastest canoe that ever floated, 
however, would never win a race unless it 
was sailed by a skillful hand at the busi- 
ness. So much depends on the sailing, 
when everything else has been said and 
done, that this very fact probably ex- 
plains the great fascination canoe sailing 
races have for so many, and makes them 
interesting to watch. The general spirit 
of those interested in racing has always 
been to condemn any appliance that was 
a purely racing device. The building of 
sailing machines is tabooed. ; 

The standing sail has long been used as 
a mizzen, especially for those of small 
size, for use in heavy blows. Mr. Barney, 
in 1886, was the first to adopt this plan 
for a mainsail. His whole rig only spread 


. seventy-five square feet, and therefore it 


was easily handled. To lower sail he 
simply unstepped the masts, folded up the 
sails and stowed them below. With his 
canoe Pecowsic and this standing rig he 
won several races at the meet of that 
year, beating the Englishmen easily and 
came within a few seconds of winning the 
trophy the first time it was ever raced 
for. The success of Pecowsic and the 
standing rig started a boom for such sails, 
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and the extreme was reached last year 
when standing rigs of one hundred and 
twenty square feet and over were used in 
races. Such sails are dangerous in a 
canoe and totally unseamanlike. [See 
cut on page 357; 647 is Pecowsic.| 

The successful racing canoes are now 
all built sixteen feet long (the full limit) 
and from twenty-eight to thirty inches in 
beam. The depth varies from nine to 
twelve inches from gunwale to keel amid- 
ship. At bow and stern they are from 
four to seven inches deeper, or would be 
if the keel did not rocker up considerably 
at each end to make turning easy. All 
the racing canoes are fitted up with plate 
centreboards of brass or steel in boxes of 
wood or metal. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say “all the canoes that race,” 
instead of “racing canoes,” as very few, 
if any, canoes are built solely for racing. 
The favorite build is “smooth skin,” as 
the general opinion is that lap-streak 
(clinker built) boats are retarded some- 
what by the edges of the planks. 

One of the most difficult problems to 
solve is to find the best position for the 
centreboard. If sailing alone is consid- 
ered, the actual centre of the boat is the 
best place probably for it. But that is 
the very spot the crew should occupy. 
A compromise is usually effected, unless 
all idea of comfort and convenience is 
sacrificed for speed. The board is placed 
a little forward of the centre—that is, the 
aft or deeper end of the board is a little 
forward of the eight-foot mark on the 
keelson, and the crew sits a little aft of 
the centre, the weight of sails and spars 
and. board and the shape of the body of 
the canoe perfecting the trim. Perhaps a 
little ballast will be needed to attain a 
perfect trim. ‘The mizzenmast is brought 
as far from the stern as possible, and the 
mainmast is stepped as near the stem as 
the construction of the canoe there will 
permit. A good-sized drop rudder helps 
greatly to prevent too strong a weather 
helm, as it acts somewhat as a small aft 
centreboard would. Perhaps a better so- 
lution of the centreboard problem will be 
forthcoming. A move in this direction is 
the idea put in practice by Mr. Baden- 
Powell—two centreboards, one in each 
bilge, thus leaving the middle part of the 
canoe clear. This has not been tried 
sufficiently to warrant its adoption yet. 

It is quite an interesting study to note 
the evolutions that have taken place in 
the rig of a canoe. Each year certain 
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ideas are carried out to their extreme 
limits, and some very curious sails have 
resulted. The bulk of the fleet, however, 
keep well within bounds, and advance 
step by step as each new device is thor- 
oughly tried, and, if found to work to ad- 
vantage, then adopted. ‘The most marked 
improvement is seen in the extreme light- 
ness of the best rigs in use now. The 
study has been to reduce the weight aloft 
to the minimum, yet retaining sufficient 
strength. No doubt hollow masts and 
spars would long ago have been used if 
the spars in use had not already been 
made so small. 

Before 1884 nearly all the American 
canoes were built with keels—the dagger 
wooden centreboard canoes being the ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Only two or three 
canoes in the country then were fitted 
with plate boards and trunks after plans 
directly imported from England. In 1884 
the two folding centreboards were gen- 
erally introduced, the Atwood and Radix. 
These are now commonly used in cruising 
canoes. In 1886 the plate board was 
adopted for all canoes intended for racing 
under sail. No racing canoes now have 
any other, or are they likely to have in 
the future. 

The illustrations on page 348 show the 
balance lug rig as arranged for the racing 
canoes of 1884—a considerable part of it 
in front of the mast. 

The following year the yard was run 
down to the top batten and the sail 
peaked up more, as shown on page 349. 
The Mohican sail was also used at that 
time, similar in cut to the one shown (No. 
265, page 351), only more of it was 
in front of the mast. - The 1886 rigs are 
specially interesting as showing the best 
Mohican, the English balance lug, used 
on Stewart's canoe Pear/, that competed 
in the races, and the standing sails of 
Pecowsic. The effectiveness of a sail 
all the cloth of which is aft of the mast 
was so Clearly shown in the races of 1886 
that the best canoes of 1887 had the sail 
so placed ; but the hoisting gear was not 
done away with on most of them (page 
354). A few of these sails were shown in 
illustrations to the article on Lake George 
in OutinG for August, 1888. 

Experiments on sails ran riot last year, 
and no two canoes at the meet which 
figured in the races were rigged alike. 
The standing sail was common in many 
shapes and sizes. One or two canoes had 


masts fifteen feet high and very slender, 
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on which the mainsail was hoisted, the 
yard being dispensed with. The one point 
in common was the effort after simplicity 
—few lines and little gear. The English 
canoe was the only one having a really 
complicated rig, with down hauls, jack 
stays, several sets of reef lines, etc. It 
was stated that Stewart had twenty-one 
ropes to handle on his canoe, while Bro- 
kaw, who won the trophy, had but two— 
the main and dandy sheets. 

The canoe sailor must have one hand 


the dandy sheet handled every time the 
course is changed, and, if a change of 
wind occurs, a reef must be taken in, 
which means handling the halliards and 
reef lines, not to mention keeping the 
canoe right side up by placing the body 
so that it will counteract the wind pres- 
sure—think of these things, and then say 
whether canoe sailing is a science or mere- 
ly child’s play. There is enough in it to 
keep the mind fully occupied when there 
is a good breeze, and plenty of exercise 


on the tiller most of the time and the for the body, too. 
main sheet in the other. Then let it be Do not be contented with merely read- 
remembered that the centreboard must ing about the sport. Go to the meet and 
be hauled up and let down occasionally, enjoy it actually. 
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WITH ROD AND LINE. 


With rod and line I seek the stream 

When woodlands wake from winter’s dream, 
And skies are gray and ashen grow; 

And springtime breezes softly blow 
Enough to make the ripples teem, 


In pools where lusty bass and bream, 
Like silver lances; glance and gleam ; 

For then the eager hand will throw 
The rod and line. 


A strike! The silk flies off the beam; 
The reel my dexter thumb doth seam ; 
And now the pulses wildly flow— 
A good two-pounder this, I know— 
He's gone! I’ll smash, in wrath extreme, 
The rod and line! —Jay GEE 











AMONG THE BASQUES AND NAVARRESE. 


BY JOHN HEARD, JR. 





m IARRITZ was to be the 

& rendezvous of our party 
on the roth of March, to 
start from there for the 
copper mines in Navarra. 
The arrangements had 
been completed nearly a 
month before. I was 
therefore somewhat sur- 
prised on the oth at re- 
ceiving a letter to the 
effect that one of the 
owners was not ready, and that he wished 
to postpone our journey ten days or more. 
I did not know what to do. March at 
Biarritz is a dull, dead month; worse 
than this, it is a blustery, rainy month. 
There were at the time few people in the 
place with whom I wished to associate, 
and neither Bayonne nor any of the neigh- 
boring towns could provide intellectual 
amusement for a disappointed individual 
like myself, whose natural nervousness 
had been aggravated by long days of the 
south-wind blight and the nagging of in- 
cipient spring. 

Happily for me my friend Rigolac was 
at that time completing his restoration of 
the cathedral at Bayonne, in the cloisters 
of which he had improvised a studio, and 
thither I went for a suggestion. I found 
him leaning over his table, with his fingers 
in his ears, reading aloud mechanically in 
a buzzing, monotonous voice, like a school- 
boy learning his lesson. 

“ J'ai ton affaire,” he cried, as soon as 
I had explained the object of my visit. 
“You know I am preparing my xamina- 
tion for the position of architect of the 
Département. I am supposed to know not 
only all about the literature and history 
of the Basses Pyrénées, but also about the 
births, deaths, marriages and standard of 
morality ; about the trees, stones, mines, 
industries and the development of some 
twenty odd fatois, both Basque and Béar- 
nais, before the committee dare pronounce 
me competent to build an official barn or 
spoil an historical monument. Why? Be- 
cause “ Le /ézard est l’ami de l’homme,” as 
Henri IV. was King of Navarre par Ja 
grace de Dieu! But to be serious a mo- 
ment. Yesterday I was reading of a gold 


mine which the Romans are supposed to 


have opened at Esturitz, and something 
of their old workings may remain to-day. 
Why shouldn’t you run down there and 
dig for a few days? At Renteria, you 
know, they recently found some tools and 
a few pieces of armor in a rediscovered 
Roman drift. How would you like to 
unearth some authentic coins,eh? I am 
going to Hasparren myself to-morrow to 
see how my new church is looking, and 
Hsturitz is only an hour’s ride from there. 
We will breakfast with the curé, Papa 
Cannegoulette, who is a good friend of 
mine and as wise as his master Rabelais ; 
he will give you a world of information in 
quite as amusing, though possibly less 
medizval, jargon, for he is every inch a 
Gascon, and one of the few who does not 
believe his own lies. Done, c'est convenu, 
we start at 6. Now do go away and 
leave me, for I have to learn the four va- 
riations of the Basque language before 
dinner, and that beats the devil, who, ac- 
cording to the legend, could not even 
learn one of them in seven years’ time.” 

Early the next morning I drove into the 
square at the end of the Allées Marines, 
where Rigolac was to meet me. The sun 
had not yet risen, and above the smooth, 
black surface of the Adour the mist was 
drifting slowly away over. the pine-cov- 
ered /andes on the north bank; a lumber 
barge, steered by a gaunt-looking fisher- 
man, floated lazily down stream, toward 
the Boneau ; and in the waving haze that 
shifted with the wind, now concealing, 
now revealing, a dim background, the 
group alternately stood out in bold relief 
or faded away into an indistinct brown 
patch. Under the trees the dew fell in 
heavy drops like rain and trickled along 
toward the river in glittering streamlets, 
that each had its own little haze of va- 
por. On an American brig by the wharf a 
goatee-bearded sailor paced his watch 
silently, blowing out abrupt little bursts 
of smoke that clung to his clothes before 
they dissolved in the gray morning light. 
Then the reveille rang out shrill and 
brassy, and with the bugle call the crosses 
on the cathedral flashed into gold above 
the shafts of the spires. For one brief 
moment the haze swayed back and forth 
uneasily, then rolled up and away like a 
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curtain from before picturesque Bayonne, 
with its Vauban fortifications, plumed 
with elms, its quaint, red-lined Basque 
houses and vermilion roofs, and, behind 
these again, a soft background of blue- 
green hills. 

Day had begun, and with it the ner- 
vous, noisy life of Southern countries, 
which needs no more time for its morning 
toilet than Nature wastes upon her own. 
Along the ramparts detachments of red- 
trousered fious-pious marched to relieve 
the sentinels ; a few ox teams with creak- 
ing wheels moved down the hill toward 
the gate, following their silent, solemn- 
looking Basque drivers. Fishwomen with 
flushed faces raced past one another, 
each trying to reach the bridge first with 
the dripping basket of sardines on her 
head, and a riviére of salt diamonds in 
her thick, black hair. Now and then a 
peasant trotted along by the side of his 
little donkey, and gangs of white-bloused 
workmen, smoking a cutty, strolled by 
leisurely to their day’s work in the 
suburbs. ‘The first Biarritz train whistled 
shrilly and glided away southward, pant- 
ing as if in pain; while behind the wil- 
lows the pat-pat of the washerwomen’s 
boards beat an irregular accompaniment 
to the old-fashioned song they sang in a 
minor key: 

‘* Petits oiseaux, mangez sur ma fenétre.”’ 
“Té, M’sieu Jean, beu le bonjour!” said 
a loud voice beside me. “ You are plant- 
ing dreams in the garden of the Bon 
Dieu while the patron is waiting around 
the corner and dreaming away his ill 
humor at being obliged to get out of his 
warm bed so early a-morning. My word 
of honor, here’s a spider thread from 
your collar to the branch above! How 
long have you been here?” 

I jumped up and followed Jacques to 
the carriage, where sat Rigolac looking 
very sleepy and very sulky. ; 

“ Hurry up!” he called out to me, “we 
are losing half the day, and we have a 
long drive before us. Bon Dieu! what a 
métier! While others are dozing snugly 
in bed like a silkworm in his cocoon I 
have to be ! Why, my dear fellow, 
1 was just dreaming of the most mar- 
velous combination in Spanish renais- 
sance, a combination, mon cher, which 
would have made me famous, when that 
idiot Jacques must come and bawl in my 
ear that the carriage was waiting. It is 
really too much—too much!” Then, sud- 
denly relapsing into his usual good humor, 
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he went on with an abrupt little laugh. 
“What a fool I am, to be sure! It’sa 
beautiful morning, and my combination 
was not worth asou. Our first thoughts 
are like our babies, which we think beau- 
tiful until they grow up into men and 
women of very indifferent calibre. But, 
by the way, our friend, the curé has gone 
to Sauveterre, and to Sauveterre we must 
follow him. How does that suit you?” 

“Where is Sauveterre ?” 

“ About sixty kilometres from here, on 
the Gave d’Oloron, one of the loveliest 
spots you can imagine; it was formerly a 
favorite resort of Jeanne d’Albret, and 
also of her love-infected daughter-in-law, 
la belle Margot. But, to the devil with 
descriptions! It is beautiful, voi/a/ and 
whatever is beautiful cannot be described. 
You can see for yourself. Thank heaven 
it is out of reach of English old maids 
and American economizing widows! Is 
it not a shame that we Frenchmen do not 
care enough about our beautiful country 


to go and see its pretty spots, or when 


we do care we are too poor to go?” 

“Tt is virgin soil,” he went on, a mo- 
ment later. ‘“ Balzac—ah, Balzac under- 
stood the unknown element in France! 
He knew—he felt his country! What a 
man, eh? He tells us artists—well, he 
takes us by the collar and points to a 
thing and says: ‘There, there, you fool !’ 
like a good old farmer who tells a boy 
where the apples are, and says, ‘ Pitch 
in!’ Literary men write about Balzac— 
patati-patata, a whole volume—but they 
don’t understand him. Ah, Jack, you are 
not an artist! You cannot follow me, 
and it is a pity, for you are an intelligent 
fellow. There’s Montaigne, too. But, 
no, no! You can’t understand them. An 
engineer, gue diable!” and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

In the meantime we had crossed the 
long bridge over the Adour and were 
climbing the steep of St. Esprit. Etche- 
garay, Itchiguren and Etchecocarricarré- 
guy were taking down the shutters from 
their shop fronts, arguing in a loud voice 
over the first cigarette and pretending to 
quarrel, while by a sly twinkle in his eye 
each said to the other: “ I don’t mean it; 
but we must makea noise, youknow!” A 
few girls with their black hair tucked under 
a red or blue handkerchief, leaned on the 
window sill as if exhausted by the effort 
of pushing back the blinds and gazed 
down at us with an irresistible desire to 
flirt. A gamin cried out, “ 7¢, /'architéque !” 
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and stood grinning on the corner of the 
alley, astonished and abashed at his own 
audacity. At the top of the hill, where 
we turned to the right,a group of girls, 
with large water jugs on their heads, 
smiled pleasantly at Rigolac’s handsome, 
animated face and kissed their hand to 
him as he looked round and bade them 
good morning. 

One old maid cried out: “If it is al- 
lowed! To laugh with pretty wenches when 
one has a wife and children not a league 
away!’ But when he kissed his hand to 
her with a hearty : “ Adteusse mainat, bon- 
nita Catchaline !’’ she, too, was pleased at 
the handsome fellow’s greeting and looked 
after him with a smile, at which the other 
girls jeered ; but she bent her head with 
a sigh and walked away without heeding 
them. Rigolac yawned and stretched him- 
self. ‘How silly women are! They are 
all alike,’’ he added by way of conclu- 
sion, Then pointing with a sweep of his 
arm to the landscape on the right, this 
lover of the beautiful, who understood 
Balzac and Montaigne, said: “ That is 
rather nice,” and, with another yawn, 
turned over and went to sleep. : 

The view before us was beautiful in- 
deed. From the smooth road over which 
we were rolling rapidly we looked down 
over the tree-covered slope into the glid- 
ing mirror of the Adour, that reflected 
the white, red-roofed houses on the other 
bank, and above the first low range of 
hills caught an occasional glimpse of the 
pretty river, that tumbled along joyously, 
dressed in the blue of the sky and the 
gold of the sun. In contrast to her 
graver sister the little stream seemed to 
be bubb'ing over with fun and laughter, 
as she 1an away from the solemn, dark 
green hills between the russet-colored 
groves of cork oaks that covered her 
banks, and with a merry splash clam- 
bered over the logs that lay across her 
course. Beyond, the ground rose slowly 
through long lines of slaty purple and in- 
digo into the softest, palest sky-blue tints 
of the distant Pyrénées, whose snow-cov- 
ered caps glittered in the sun, so brilliant- 
ly white that the sky beyond looked gray 
and misty. 

The road itself was full of beautiful 
spots and wound along between two lines 
of tall full-topped chestnuts and elms, 
whose spreading branches formed an arch 
above us and even at this early season 
nearly shut out the sunlight. Through 


the breaks in the boxwood hedges we 
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caught occasional glimpses of half-neglect- 
ed gardens, to which the disorder of na- 
ture lent a far greater charm than lay in 
the gardener’s power. Between straight- 
cut hedges statues draped in ivy and 
covered with vines suggested old France 
in her brilliant days when the representa- 
tive stiffness of the “ Sun King ” inspired 
some wag to write below his marble image : 
Statua Statua. Powdered wigs nodded 
at us between the trees, and in the court- 
yard of the chateau the peasants danced 
hand in hand and sang: 


Il pleut, il pleut, bergére, 
Et ron, et ron, petit patapon ! 
Il pleut, il pleut, bergére, 
Rentre tes moutons-tons-tons 
Oui! rentre tes moutons ! 

Oh, fancy, you giddy jade! It is but 
Rigolac snoring: “Et ron, et ron, petit 
patapon!” and that large kine-eyed peas- 
ant girl staring at the carriage from be- 
hind her cow is a poor reality for the Wat- 
teau shepherdess of our picture. The 
wheels roll on with a soft, monotonous 
burring, as soothing as old black Pink- 
ney’s lullaby. The gentle heat of the 
spring day, the fine white dust that gathers 
on our eyelashes, the bright glare of the 
landscape and the delightful consciousness 
of a total absence of obligations of any 
kind, all contribute to make us drowsy 
and invite us to yield to the sensuous en- 
joyment of the moment. An hour ago I 
was blaming Rigolac for-sleeping, and 
now I am uncertain whether I am myself 
awake or asleep. I remember—but, to 
tell the truth, I don’t know whether I re- 
member what I saw or what I dreamed, 
for as we rattle over the rough pavement 
of Peyrehorade, forty kilometres from 
Bayonne, I am compelled reluctantly to 
admit that I, too, have slept. 

As we drove up to the inn, Rigolac 
awoke with a start. “Hullo! Peyreho- 
rade already?” he said. “While they are 
changing the horses we can take a bite of 
bread and cheese. I have the hunger of 
a wolf, and Casaubon here has a little red 
wine of which you will give me news.” 

Casaubon himself opened the door of 
the carriage, and with a fat, shapeless 
forefinger and thumb gave a pull at his 
blue berret. where a dark grease spot bore 
evidence of his polite habits. He was a 
short, thick set, smnooth-shaven man, with 
a shiny red face and small, restless eyes. 
His smile was cunning and gave an intelli- 
gent expression to a countenance which 
at rest, if ever it was at rest, must have 
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been as brutally sensual as that of a Vi- 
tellius. He wore a blue Basque blouse 
thrown back over his open shirt ; trousers 
of coarse white linen, and on his stocking- 
less feet the common straw-soled esfar- 
gates of the country. A half-smoked ci- 
garette, that seemed to belong there, hung 
from his lower lip, which was thick, moist 
and as brilliantly red as a ripe cherry. 

“ Ah, monsieur the architect,” he said, 
“what an honor! Step down with the 
gentleman your friend into the cool din- 
ing room and let me give you ‘a nothing’ 
for breakfast while the postilion is busy. 
You like my wine? You remember that 
little wine of the South Coteau? Ha, ha! 
Not bad, eh? Last year, you will not 
have forgotten? * * * Yes, enter! 
but do enter! Hola, Jacqueline! where 
are you? Jacqueline! Oh, those wo- 
men!” he cried, and disappearing sud- 
denly and muttering to himself he hur- 
ried down the corridor to the kitchen. 

A few minutes later a handsome Basque 
woman, with bold features and magnifi- 
cent eyes, came: into the room where we 
were sitting, and brought some bread and 
cheese. Rigolac, whom the sight of any 
pretty woman always took back to his 
student days and ways, jumped up and 
ran toward her, exclaiming: “Of, da 
belle femme! Pretty Jacqueline, I do 
here at once and forever offer you the 
whole of my heart and a finger of my 
left hand, at your choice! The heart is 
heavily mortgaged already, I grant % 
But she was looking at him so seriously 
and calmly that he stopped short, and, 
turning to me, said: “See that? She’sa 
Basque! Gascon that I am, couldn't I 
see she was a Basque!” in such a piteous 
tone that we all burst out laughing. The 
handsome hostess meanwhile stood with 
her arms akimbo, looking at him with 
somewhat the expression of a mother who 
feels that she ought to spank her child, 
and yet cannot help being amused at its 
pranks. Like a true Basque, however, 
she was chary of her words, and merely 
looked what a Gasconne would have 
poured forth in a torrent of words. The 
incorrigible Rigolac was about to say 
something more when Casaubon returned 
with a bottle of wine. 

“Ah, gentlemen !”’ he exclaimed, smack- 
ing his lips as he filled the glasses, “this 
is wine! You could not find the like on 
the coteaux of St. Emilion. What a color, 
eh? Taste it, taste it! It does not hurt; 





you might drink a keg of it, you would 
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Isn't it so, monsieur ?” he 
asked of me. “It has a little godt du ter- 
roir, ha! ha! You wouldn't believe it, 
I raise it myself. I am proud of it, too, 
eh, am I right?” and the man actually 
grew taller and stouter with pride and 
pleasure at our approbation. ‘Then sud- 
denly noticing his wife, who still stood 
there, like a would-be angry Juno: “ The 
gentlemen thought you pretty, and told 
you so, say? Come, don’t be a child; 
that’s a way they have when they are 
pleased; but what should you know 
about gentlemen? Don’t mind it, Mon- 
sieur Rigolac,” he continued deprecating- 
ly, “she has not manners for the world ; 
I had to get used to it myself ; but she is 
a good child after all. If you stayed here 
long enough you would find it out. Shall 
I fetch you another bottle ?” 

Jacqueline was piqued ; she gave Cas- 
aubon a look which seemed to promise 
that Rigolac really might have found her 
“a good child,” as her husband put it, if 


not know it. 


-he remained much longer ; and, as it was 


decidedly best that he should not, I pro- 
posed to take a stroll before the carriage 
was driven up. We had hardly left the 
room before Casaubon began scolding his 
wife for her want of tact ; as we passed the 
window I heard her answer quietly but 
firmly, as if her mind were made up, “ Cas- 
aubon, you are a fool!” We did not go 
far, for at the corner we met Jacques with 
the fresh horses, and turned back with 
him to take our seats in the carriage. 
Jacqueline stood in the doorway, smiling. 
“Good bye!” she cried out as the pos- 
tilion gathered the reins; “Good bye! 
gentlemen ; you must come back and stay 
longer next time.” 

At the foot of the street we crossed the 
bridge, catching a glimpse of the ruined 
Chateau de Grammont on the hill behind 
the town, and half an hour later we 
reached the lovely village of Caresse, 
with its infinitesimal chateaux standing 
in infinitesimal grounds, surrounded by 
stone walls and half hidden in untrimmed 
trees. Some villages more than others 
seem to recall literary recollections and 
to realize purely imaginary descriptions 
which we have read and vaguely remem- 
ber. It is not that the main features are 
at all similar to those in the book—in- 
deed, if we could compare them we should 
hardly find a single coincidence—but the 
atmosphere is the same, and the impres- 
sion we remember is the same we receive 
as we drive along. I felt, as we ap- 
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proached Caresse, that I was returning to 
a place I knew well, to a place in which I 
had lived—but when, with whom? Why, 
of course, I said to myself a moment 
later, this is the home of Za petite Fadette ! 
But we had hardly passed the first houses 
along the road that turns down toward 
the river when I awoke, as it were, from a 
fit of unconscious speculation to the fact 
that I had lived here at Les Etangs. Sand 
and Droz! What a combination! 

I turned to Rigolac for a suggestion, 
but before I could say anything he ex- 
claimed: “ You know, Jack, that woman 
Jacqueline is a beautiful creature. I have 
been thinking of her ever since we left. 
What a model for a Caryatid! If we 
could only color our statues,eh? What 
do you say of it? As soon as I have 
passed my examination, and have some 
authority, I must put up some building 
or other at Peyrehorade and work—why, 
what ails you now?” he asked suddenly, 
as he noticed the look of annoyance on 
my face. 

“What a regular Gascon you are!” I 
answered. “For heaven’s sake, leave 
Jacqueline and your other crazy ideas 
alone for awhile! Are you never seri- 
ous?” 

“Ah, bah!” he replied. “Life is too 
short to be serious. I have all I can do 
to get rid of my daily dose of good hu- 
mor in the sixteen hours I am awake. 
But I make up for it when I am asleep. 
I am the most earnest sleeper of my ac- 
quaintance. Adieusse mainat!” he cried 
out to a little girl who passed, “She'll 
make a fine woman some day.” 

“And you are the man they will proba- 
bly appoint to Pau,” I exclaimed. 

“Well, and why not? Pau is in Gas- 
cogne, and a Gascon who doesn’t laugh at 

v -~tuing, lie about everything, prom- 
ise always and never keep, run away 
from danger and come back for fun, is 
no Gascon at all or he is a man to be 
mistrusted. But a fellow must know 
his individual coefficient of exaggeration. 
Mine is about twelve; I think twenty- 
four and write down two. Words are 
merely conventional signs after all, and 
you have your scale as I have mine; in 
the end my house is just as big as yours 
and I have had as much enjoyment as if 
I owned a dozen. What is the harm of 
calling a house a chateau, or a woman a 
goddess, as long as you know what you 
mean? The Government and, if we be- 


lieve the 5-franc pieces, God is with it. 
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The Government calls seaweed tobacco ; 
we smoke it and enjoy it as much as if it 
were! * * * Casaubon has made up his 
mind that his wine is superior to St. 
Emilion, and really prefers it, while his 
recommendation made it seem better to 
both you and me. No, you see life is 
very much what we make it, and as long 
as we are here and have to live to the 
end let us call for the whole bill of fare 
and the whole list of wines. If we order 
burgundy we will drizk burgundy, whether 
the waiter brings us logwood or piguette ; 
in the end the bill is always the same. 
The poorest Gascon is a Monte Cristo, 
and soam I!” 

“That is not a very soaring philoso- 
phy,” I objected. 

“No! you are right, it is not ; it could 
never fly over even those little Pyrénées 
yonder ; it has all remained on this side, 
and I am glad of it. When you get over 
there among our cousins, the Spanish 
Navarrese, you will find that they take 
life as soberly as we do gaily. They are 
fine fellows, too, in their way—much finer 
fellows, I suppose, than we are; but we 
have a better time of it. If I have to come 
back into this world, and am unfortunate 
enough to be born outside of Gascony, I 
shall have a sorry time of it. So then to- 
day I say: Vive la joie et honi soit gut 
mal y pense!” 

It was evidently useless to answer him. 
A Gascon is no more to be convinced than 
a Chinaman is to be converted, and, what- 
ever the missionaries may say to the con- 
trary, no Celestial ever was converted, 
even though, as in the case of my old 
professor, Lieou Sieou Chang, his natural 
politeness prevented him from contradict- 
ing his would-be benefactors. 

Rigolac was silent for a time; he was 
perhaps applying his coefficient of exag- 
geration to his last profession of faith 
and calculating what percentage of the 
speech he ought to believe himself, while 
I yielded to the pleasant sensation of 
driving through a lovely country over a 
smooth road and allowed my thoughts to 
drift into fancies. ‘Four or five miles far- 
ther we turned off the main road, and 
Jacques, pointing ahead with his whip, 
cried out: “ Patron, here we are; there 
is Sauveterre!"’ We rattled down the hill, 
over the bridge, as fast as the horses 
could gallop and drew up before the 
Hotel Thionville. A few minutes later, 
while we were yet busied in removing 
the dust of the road from our clothes, 
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there was a knock at the door, and a 
jovial, crafty-looking little priest burst 
into the room, shook us each by the 
hand, and bade us welcome in a torrent 
of disconnected, unfinished sentences, 
partly French and partly pators. 

“ 7é, Father Cannegoulette, how are 
you?” said Rigolac. “Iam glad to see 
you, very glad to see you; you are as 
fresh as arose andas round as a tub. Not 
true? Here is a good friend of mine, too, 
a real American; but,” he continued apol- 
ogetically, “he has lived long enough in 
France to become quite—yes, you under- 
stand—quite civilized, considering.” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said the priest, taking 
my hand between both his and bending 
low over it, “ I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance. I know your country, if I 
may say so, well; for I have read Mr. de 
Chateaubriand’s beautiful and veracious 
descriptions of your wild existence in the 
distant West beyond the seas, and it fills my 
most ardent desires to see in person oneof 
those strange beings who inspired the 
master with such chefs @’wuvre as Réné 
and Atala. I am a poor Gascon priest, a 
servant of God, and have little to offer 
you; but allow me to say that the presdy- 
tere is at your disposal. If he were here 
the Abbé Lartigues would, I am sure, as- 
sociate himself to my desire that you will 
accept our hospitality.” While speaking 
he swung my hand up and down, accentu- 
ating the periods of his speech by a gentle 
pressure, and, as he concluded and re- 
leased me, he held up both his fat, white 
hands as if to bless me. 

“Take him down and show him Sauve- 
terre, father,’ said Rigolac, “ while I run 
over and tell Father Lartigues that we are 
hungry and thirsty, and bid his governess 
have a good breakfast for four.” 

“Don’t forget to say four,” the priest 
added quickly, with an anxious expression 
of face—“ for four!” He rubbed his hands 
gently one against the other for a moment 
and his eyes twinkled merrily as he con- 
tinued in a whisper: “I think the gentle- 
man here ought to taste some of his good 
sacrament wine from the shelf in the cor- 
ner on the left—year ’64. You will see, 
monsieur,” he said, turning to me—“ you 
will see it is a good wine. You will not 
forget, Mr. Rigolac, the corner on the left 
—year '64.” 

When Rigolac was gone the abbé and 
I strolled out of the inn and up the 
main street until we came to a large, mod- 
ern house, before the door of which sat 
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an old peasant woman, peeling potatoes ; 
she rose as the father approached and at 
his request gave him a bunchof keys that 
hung from a chain at her waist. “You 
are not looking as well as last year, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé,” she said, with a patronizing 
smile that showed her toothless gums. 
“You have sorrow ?” 

The father raised his eyes to heaven 
and clasped his hands. “ Ah, my child, 
don’t speak of it! Much work and 
trouble? Yes, much toil and trouble; 
but I don’t complain ; no, I don’t com- 
plain. And where is your Marceline? 
She was a handsome girl.” 

“Ah, mon peére, we have our troubles, 
too, we poor brute folk. My son John is 
soldiering, and Marceline and Mélanie 
have gone tothe town. The country is no 
longer good enough for our children to- 
day, Monsieur l’Abbé. No, they don’t 
love the old people as when I was young ; 
they must go to the town, and dress with 
silk handkerchiefs in their hair. God have 


-them in His holy keeping, the light heads, 


and make that no misfortune comes to 
them.” 

“Come, my child, don’t cry,” he an- 
swered soothingly, as she held the corner 
of her apron and her eyes began to fill. 
“God is good ; pray for them, my child, 
and go to mass. I, too, will pray for 
them and you.” 

“Thank you, my father, thank you! 
May God bless you! Such a good 
man !” she cried out after him as he passed 
through the gate. The abbé shook his 
head. 


“ Poor old woman!” he said. “If she 
knew! Ah, yes, if she knew! Poor old 
woman !” 

He unlocked a door in the wall, 


through which we passed into what was 
formerly the hall of the castle and climbed 
a stairway to the top of a tower, from 
which we overlooked the whole country. 
It was indeed a lovely spot. Deep below 
us the Gave d’Oloron cascaded down its 
rocky bed with a soft, splashing noise that 
came up to us through a dense growth of 
trees. Beyond the island, on the other 
bank, which was steep and high, the reg- 
ular lines of thin poplars showed where 
the road curved into and out of the vil- 
lages. ‘Through the dark bushes the walls 
of the houses gleamed in the sunlight, and 
behind these the Pyrenées made a distant 
background that grew lighter and fainter 
as it receded into the bright outline of the 
snow-covered peaks. 


To be continued. 














AMERICAN BROOK TROUT. FISHING. 


BY CHARLES F, DANFORTH. 


HERE are thousands of men, and indeed women, all 

over New England, who take delight beyond 

measure at this season of the year in playing 

with the limpid streams of their rural re- 

treats, in the shadows and deep corners of 
which hide the dainty, mottled beauties 
which are admired as much for their 
cunning and contention with their pur- 
suers as for their form and brilliant hue ; 
yet only a small proportion of this army 
of anglers knows how best to secure the 
greatest amount of pleasure from a day 
of sport with rod and reel. 

I presume most of you have heard so 
much said and read so much that has been 
written upon the subject of “the trout,” 
that it is scarcely possible to write anything 
further interesting or instructive, but I shall 
endeavor to give you a synopsis of this most beau- 

tiful inhabitant of our waters, and also to give you a 
few ideas of how to catch him, which I have gathered from time to time during a 
fifteen years’ experience in following'the brooks of the New England States. Not 
that the writer expects that everything herein set down will be new to everyone, 
but in anticipation that useful hints may be culled from it by some, and that at least 
enough profitable knowledge will be gotten therefrom to remunerate one for the 
reading. ; 

The Salmo fontinalis, commonly called “brook trout,” is found from Labrador 
to the Pacific Ocean. Next to the salmon, he is beyond all doubt the greatest 
favorite of anglers, and fully deserves the praise of all lovers of the rod and reel, 
his peculiarly delicate flesh, his eagerness to devour—which is so difficult to please— 
and the mixture of strength, activity and bold courage with which he tries to free 
himself from the hook when caught, forming a combination of good qualities rarely 
met with in any other fish. 

The brook trout of America is the most beautiful creature in form, color and 
motion that can be imagined, the handsomest specimen of marine architecture in 
existence. Slenderly and gracefully mcdeled, the brook trout is rather deeper in 
proportion to his length than either the salmon or lake trout, and far more so 
than the pickerel. In a full-grown and well-fed fish, the length of the head to 
the whole body is about as one to five, and the length of the whole body to the 
breadth as four and a half to one. 

The head is smooth, the body covered with very small and delicate scales, so 
fine that they cannot be felt, neither can they be discerned with the naked eye. The 
head and upper part of the back are beautifully mottled, something like tor- 
toise shell, with brownish green and yellow spots, the markings taking the form 
of those on the back of the mackerel; the gill covers are silvery, with yellow and 
pink glazings; the sides, about the lateral line, lustrous metallic bluish gray, with - 
large yellow spots, more brilliant and regular in form than those on the back. 
As a general rule, the trout has moreover a double row of bright vermil’on spots, 
irregular in number, along the lateral line above and below it. The sides and up- 
per portions of the belly are glazed with bright carmine; the belly is silvery white; 
the fins are of various colors, some brown, others black, while the tail itself is jet 
black, and almost square across the end. Such then, briefly, is the general appear- 
ance of this beautiful and interesting fish, which in every part of North America 
where he is found, and where angling is resorted to as a sport, is the great object 
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of the scientific fisherman’s pursuit. The 
trout is found in rapid and clear run- 
ning streams, but does not care for the 
open and shallow parts of the river, prefer- 
ring the shelter of some stone or hole in the 
bank, whence he may watch for his prey. 
Like the pickerel, he haunts some par- 
ticular hiding place, and in a like manner 
is sure to take possession of a favorable 
haunt that has been rendered vacant by 
the demise of his predecessor or his pro- 
motion to superior quarters. 

Various baits are used in fishing for 
trout, such as the worm, the minnow and 
the fly, both natural and artificial, the 
latter being certainly the neatest and 
most artistic method, but, for reasons 
hereinafter given, unfitted for brook 
fishing, on account of the difficulties in 
casting. 

Of course, it is not expected in an ar- 
ticle-so limited as this that I can go at 
length into a subject so intricate and full 
of detail as all the arcana of angling and 
technique of the science—for science it is 
—the habits and nature of trout, their 
haunts, habitations and a// the devices 
for taking them which have been invent- 
ed by the ingenuity of man: all these 
would fill a book, and a vast volume it 
would be, indeed. But I will, however, 
make an effort to give a few “hints” 
on the subject of “brook fishing,” such 
as is more commonly met with in the 
New England States, with the worm and 
such other baits as are generally avail- 
able,.and there are certainly more art and 
sportsmanship in fishing with the worm 
than some people imagine or acknowl- 
edge, 

During the season amateurs and others 
in innumerable numbers are engaged in 
this exciting and health-giving sport, from 
the ragged youngster with the bent pin 
attached to a bit of cord to the careworn 
merchant prince, visiting the “ preserve” 
with his Leonard rod and the finest of 
silken lines and Forrest flies. There are 
trout in more or less numbers in nearly 
every clear, bubbling brook in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, and many 
other localities, where the water flows 
through land which is unoccupied or situ- 
ated a reasonable distance from any town 
or settlement. Too many fishermen are 


apt to fish only streams that have a wide 
reputation for yielding up “ great bags,” 
on the ground that “years ago such and 
such quantities were taken by so and so.” 
Unless you have positive knowledge that 
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such water contains fish I would suggest 
that you do not bother with it or waste 
your time. 

“Get a move on” and seek new fields, 
and the first mountain or hillside brook 
you come across try your luck there. If 
you enjoy the same experience that I have 
had you will not always go home empty 
handed; and, not only this, you may 
“strike a snap ” by running across a brook 
no one else knows anything about, and 
can have the fishing all to yourself, which 
nowadays is a great deal, owing to the 
decrease of fish as each year goes by. 
Don’t be afraid to try new _ brooks. 
There’s really nothing like experimenting. 
Scarcely any clear, bright, running brook 
is without this fish unless for two reasons : 
first, if it is well known and fished all the 
time by Tom, Dick and Harry ; secondly, 
if it has a sawmill erected upon it in such 
a manner that the sawdust flows into the 
stream, the latter always driving out the 
trout. 

Do not be afraid to try new brooks on 
the ground that you see no trout in them. 
Trout are seldom seen, and unless one has 
a rod and line you may walk nearly the 
whole length of a good stream without 
discovering any trace of trout within it. 
Hence comes the usual cry of “ There’s no 
fish in this brook!” The small brook trout 
seldom breaks water in running streams: 
he gives no intimation of his presence, as 
do the trout of lakes and ponds, and even 
in these not to any great extent, except 
at early morning or sunset, and this as a 
rule only when he has attained a larger 
size than the fish usually met with in 
brooks. In order not to be disappointed 
in this sport, don’t run away with the idea 
that you are going to get many fish that 
exceed six or eight inches in length. You 
can often catch thirty or forty nice six or 
eight inch trout by following for a couple 
of miles or so a brook that you can, in its 
widest part, step across easily ; so don’t, 
I beg of you, despise small brooks. 

Trout can live in very shallow water, 
and I have, in my time, seen those who 
did not know much about the sport “ par- 
alyzed” with astonishment to see fine fish 
taken from a stream which they, in their 
ignorance, would have passed by as des- 
picable and worthless grounds to try. 
Now, you will readily perceive that I am 
not writing for the benefit of skilled an- 
glers who are “old heads” at the busi- 
ness, who are only satisfied with “the 
earth,” and some I have met with a 
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“mortgage on the moon” as well, but 
for those who, like myself, enjoy open- 
air healthful exercise, accompanied by 
those accessories which only those who 
have “been there” can know and fully 
appreciate. Kindly allow me now to en- 
deavor to tell you how to pursue the 
sport without breaking your rod, or per- 
haps your neck, in your eagerness to “do 
the handsome,” and without losing your 
temper or tackle. In the first place, a 
man or a boy must have at least a mod- 
erate share of common sense, in order to 
be successful in fishing for trout. It is 
often said that a boy with a pin hook and 
string will beat the elaborate outfit of a 
scientific fisherman; but if the latter isa 
skillful angler the saying is false. 

Fine tackle will not make up for lack 
of experience and skill, and in wild 
streams, fished but little, the alder rod, 
cut in the woods, with a strong line and 
large hook, will catch more trout than a 
split bamboo with elaborate “ fixin’s.” 
When you can feasibly do so always fish 
down a stream. In fishing up stream the 
bait is always coming back toward your 
feet, and the nearer it gets to you the less 
your chance for a bite. Then, again, the 
trout always lie head up stream, and there- 
fore see the bait better from above than 
from below, and the water is not disturbed 
by the angler until it is fished. If the 
brook is large enough wade in the bed of 
the stream (taking care not to rill the 
water), as by this means one can keep the 
bait ahead a long distance without mak- 
ing a cast, which in the localities I am 
speaking of, unless the cast is carefully 
made, almost always ends in seeing one’s 
tackle all mixed and snarled up in some 
bush overhanging the stream. 

In fishing up stream you cannot con- 
trol your bait very well unless you stand 
on the bank, and the chances of capture 
while fishing in this position are greatly 
decreased, while in fishing in the other 
direction one cannot only hold the bait in 
one spot, but by the slightest motion of 
the arm may conduct it in any direction, 
sink it toward the bottom, draw it toward 
you, to the right or left, as the case may 
be, to tempt the hidden trout, the motion 
of the running water upon the bait giving 
one complete control of it by the least 
motion of the rod. 

In fishing down stream the bait floats 
gently down without injury, which injury 
must be done to it if it is constantly held 
against the current; besides, when the 
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trout takes a bait he generally starts 
down stream with it or to one side, and 
the barb of the hook is much more likely 
to lay hold of him in this way than if he 
is struck in the line of the axis of his 
body. In pursuing these various move- 
ments it is necessary to add lead enough 
to the line to sink it; the quantity for 
that purpose must be judged by the 
nature of the water, observing that if 
weight enough be not employed the bait 
will not reach the bottom if desired, but 
float about by the force of the stream. 
The shot made use of should be small, 
however. 

To be successful in brook fishing give 
up almost entirely the idea of using arti- 
ficial flies. There is hardly any chance 
to use them, and fish in small brooks 
seldom take to them. In a majority of 
them the overgrowth is so thick and 
heavy that it would be next to impossible 
to cast a fly, unless in open meadow fish- 
ing, and then the average brooks are, in 
my estimation, so small that it hardly 
pays for the trouble taken. Use a light, 
moderately stiff, three-jointed rod, not 
over twelve feet long, with standing 
guides (the Providence guide being the 
best); small, compact club reel; small 
hooks, ganged upon fine, mist-colored 
gut, the hooks being of any make one 
prefers. I prefer the Carlisle-Kirby, with 
sizes ranging from 3 to 7, according to 
the size of the fish. 

It is not an uncommon thing to see 
fishermen come in from a day’s sport with 
no trout, or perhaps only a few little ones, 
when a good angler, fishing behind them 
in a scientific way, will show a full basket. 
The reason is this:. One uses coarse 
tackle, line gut and hooks strong enough 
to catch black bass, while the other uses 
the finest of lines and hooks—so small 
sometimes that the average person will 
not generally believe that you can catch 
much more than fingerlings with them, 
much less fish that weigh half a pound or 
more. Hooks intended for worms ought 
to be whipped on to the gut with crimson 
silk, as the dark silk usually employed 
alters the color of the transparent worm, 
and deters the trout from taking the bait. 

Shot lead in some’ form is required in 
order to sink the bait, and its weight 
should depend upon the strength of the 
current. Duck shot answers best for this 
purpose, and, more or less, must be ap- 
plied by the angler at discretion when he 
ascertains the rate of the current. A 
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couple of No. 4 or 5 shot, however, split 
in the centre, and which can readily be 
pinched upon the line with the teeth and 
taken off at will by the aid of a knife 
blade, will generally answer ; and it is a 
good plan to carry a small pair of pliers 
in your pocket—they often come of use 
in other ways than that of shotting the 
line. Do not put the shot too close to 
the hook. Use the best bait and most 
killing as yet discovered—the common 
angle worms, and these may be much im- 
proved by being kept over night upon 
some clean fibrous moss in a large-mouth- 
ed earthen jar or bottle that they may 
get rid of some of the earthy matter they 
contain, for all trout won’t eat dirt. It 
is also a good plan to tie a piece of coarse 
muslin or fine mosquito netting over the 
mouth of the jar to keep the worms from 
crawling out, as they sometimes are wont 
to do. Do not let them remain too long 
upon the moss or they will “starve” them- 
selves to death, which renders them unfit 
for fishing. 

When your jar is prepared set it in a 
dark, cool place. Never resort to the 
practice of “cranks,” who scent their 
bait. There is nothing more tempting to 
the trout, in my estimation, than a clean 
angle worm. Do not be deceived by 
these artificial rubber baits and entertain 
the idea that they are effective in the 
least. They make a true-born angler 
“tired.” Don't be led into the belief that 
Mr. Trout is such a fool that he can’t tell 
the difference between a rubber image 
and the real article his mother Dame Na- 
ture has made for him. She is his cook 
and he knows it. You can distinguish 
the difference between this rubber “ rail- 
road pie” and the genuine, and don’t you 
think he can’t in his search for dainties, 
even though it be made in the month in 
which All Fool’s Day occurs. 

Grasshoppers from which the legs and 
wings have been removed are very killing 
at certain seasons, but Ido not recommend 
torturing any insects for this purpose. 
Using them is bad enough without adding 
to their sufferings by dismembering them. 
Other baits are often used, such as the 
white grub worm, found in decayed logs, 
caterpillars in some localities being much 
prized. Some six or eight dozen worms 
will in all probability be required in a good 
day’s fishing, and should be carried in an 
appropriate bait box with a little clean, 
moist earth. In putting the worms on the 


hook, take the latter in the right hand 
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between the forefinger and thumb, then 
taking a worm by the middle with the 
left finger and thumb, pierce the hook 
through a small portion, say half or three- 
quarters of an inch; then put another 
worm on the hook in the same way at 
the same time. If the fish run small, treat 
the two halves of a worm in the same 
manner. 

The whole of the hook should be con- 
cealed and great care should be taken not 
to expose any part of it and especially 
the barb, which should not, on any ac- 
count, penetrate the side of the worm. 
At least a portion of the worm, say an 
inch long, should be left dangling, hang- 
ing free from the end. Sometimes, if a 
worm be too long, the hook may be 
brought through the side of the worm 
and the barbed end re-entered an inch or 
so lower down, so as to pucker up a coil 
of the worm’s length, which gives it a 
very natural look and therefore adds to 
its allurement, and at the same time pre- 


_vents too long a free portion from hang- 


ing fromthe end. The worm is thus in- 
jured as little as possible and will live a 
considerable time if not roughly used in 
the water. It should be examined now 
and then, to see that it is not broken. 
Caterpillars are put on two or three at a 
time on the hook. 

First one lengthwise, then one obliquely, 
so as to leave each end free, and finally 
one lengthwise to conceal the barb. A 
trout has a large mouth and a large bait 
no doubt attracts. The dangling ends of 
the worms, as above described, have a 
peculiar motion of their own in the run- 
ning water which a hungry trout is ut- 
terly unable to resist, while, on the other 
hand, one may cover the hook and part 
of the gut with a worm stiffly strung on 
and the very same trout will let it go by 
without winking as it passes him in the 
current. A worm that is disfigured or 
dead should never be kept on the hooks. 
This is perhaps the most important point 
of all. There is a great science in bait- 
ing and it lies principally in leaving the 
extremities of the worms dangling. 

When you havea bite, do not pull as 
though you had on a 20-pound codfish, 
but “strike” your fish, as it is called. 
This is done by a short, sharp, abrupt 
inward turn of the wrist. The motion is 
almost indescribable, but is made by 
bringing the finger nails of the right 
hand, which are downward, holding the 
rod, suddenly to the left and upward, 
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moving the tip end of the pole in the 
same direction some one or two feet. In 
most instances, having done this, you will 
have hooked your fish. Don’t hasten to 
land him; this is a much simpler thing 
to do. Take your time, without wasting 
any ; have as little delay as possible; get 
on to a solid foundation, so you won’t go 
floundering on your back, perhaps in the 
brook, and then reel your fish in close to 
the end of your rod and pass the rod back 
hand over hand; or, if convenient, follow 
the rod up to the end, as the case may be, 
and take off your fish. 

Those who pull the instant they have a 
bite generally see the trout wound around 
the bushes overhead, or, if he be not 
hooked, see the line and hook in the same 
position, causing a loss of time and pa- 
tience, and, too often, temper. Always 
bear in mind the fact that trout are very 
shy, and that, in order to insure success, 
you must keep perfectly still and out of 
sight as much as possible, for having once 
disturbed them it is useless to fish for 
them in that place. A frightened trout 
will not bite for you, nor for anyone else, 
and you must go to the brook very slyly. 
It makes no odds how good the bait is, 
they will not bite if they are frightened ; 
so, you see, in order to have much suc- 
cess, you must use some stratagem. In 
open-meadow fishing crawl up to the edge 
of the stream and throw the line over 
carefully, and, if they have not seen you, 
they will snap at it as quick as a Parker 
gun lock, Don’t flourish with your rod 
meanwhile. If they are likely to see you, 
you had better squat down while you are 
baiting your hook. 


A glance will enable you to vary the 


length of your line as occasion dictates, 
and where there is an overgrowth you 
may, by shortening it, get at the holes, 
and still contrive to keep out of sight, for 
completely so to be must never be for- 
gotten; kneel, stoop or stand—out of 
sight you must be—and then, if you can 
lightly and neatly drop in a lively worm 
near the likely hoies, and let the sun shine 
ever so bright, be the wind rough or calm 
and the water ever so clear, you will kill 
fish when they are not to be taken by any 
other method. Trout notice motions in 
the bed of the stream much less than on 
the bank. Many fish are lost while being 
unhooked and put into the basket. In un- 
hooking, place the rod against the right 
shoulder, with the butt in the water, or 
hold it between the knees if the current 
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be swift. Take the line with the right 
hand, about six inches above the fish, 
seize him round the body with the left, 
and thrust the forefinger into the gills if 
possible. Raise him so as to slacken the 
line, and unhook with the right hand. 

Look out for a last shake just as you 
are unhooking him; if you are not pre- 
pared for it back he goes into the brook. 
Don’t try to extract a hook that has been 
swallowed, but step ashore quietly, force 
open the gills, detach the hook from the 
stomach and draw it out gently through 
the mouth, taking pains not to hurt the 
“little feller.” 

Be as humane as possible when taking 
a fish off the hook. Never allow yourself, 
under any circumstances, to be brutal in 
the treatment of any fish, no matter how 
much trouble he has caused you. No 
true sportsman ever will be. Change the 
bait often and don’t fish too long in one 
place. You will generally “catch on” as 
soon as your bait enters a pool if the trout 
intends to bite at all. If you get no re- 
sult in a few moments after moving the 
bait back and forth and up and down, 
move on. 

The method of worm fishing may be 
successfully varied, sometimes by sinking 
and drawing the bait, in which case 
shorten the line somewhat and sink the 
worm into any likely deep, drawing it 
slantingly across here and there ; occa- 
sionally draw it gently toward the surface, 
which will often stimulate the trout to 
seize it. 

In walking in the water push your feet 
along. Don’t go splashing along, “slop, 
slop, slop!” for itis a well-known fact that 
if trout cannot hear they can feel concus- 
sion like deaf people. Some persons can 
stand wading without waterproof stock- 
ings, others cannot, but in either case the 
angler should have soft hobnails in his 
shoes to prevent slipping. The new fish- 
ing boots of mackintosh, with rubber and 
cork soles, are excellent, and Conroy’s 
new canvas wading shoe, with hebnails, 
will be found the best thing of the kind 
in use. Rubber boots that come clear to 
the hips with straps to hold them up are 
also very good things. 

In any case I would recommend that 
the angler wear some kind of strong 
boots or shoes and keep his feet and legs 
dry, unless in these days of rheumatism 
and other dread diseases he desires to be- 
come an interesting invalid. Before you 


allow your bait to glide into a pool cast 
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your eye around and see how much room 
you have to strike. By so doing you will 
oftentimes save yourself from getting 
into a snarl. Your line should be strong, 
but let its strength consist in the excel- 
lence of its material rather than its bulk. 
Waterproof braided silk lines of either a 
green or dull brown color that are not 
easily seen in the water are the best, and 
a click reel composed of rubber and nick- 
el ought to be used, and it should be the 
best the angler can afford. 

It should contain from twenty-five to 
forty yards of fine line that will easily run 
through the guides on the rod. By hav- 
ing this quantity upon your reel you are 
always prepared for emergencies which 
may arise from a broken line. Two per- 
sons trying to fish a small brook is a nui- 
sance. In larger ones two and sometimes 
three can get along very well. Give your 
bait plenty of air, and put no water up- 
on it unless you would see it destroyed. 
You should have a basket always to put 
the fish in, with moss in the bottom. If 
the weather is warm, dip the basket in the 
water once or twice during the day. Put- 
ting the fish in a bag or the pocket spoils 
them. May, June and July are the months 
best suited for this sport, and the morn- 
ing and evening hours the best time of 
day to enjoy it, and a cloudy, southerly 
day, with the wind from the same direc- 
tion, the best weather ; but in well-stocked 
brooks these fish will feed at almost any 
hour on any day. 

The trout does not, when feeding, travel 
or swim in schools; he lies in wait in 
his own peculiar haunt and then rushes 
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upon whatever he sees that bears resem- 
blance to a live worm or hopper that may 
help to fill a hungry belly. This haunt is 
generally in the neighborhood of a stone 
or root, near the head or tail of a rapid, 
in an eddy or swirl of the current, or in 
the broken water caused by the division 
of a current above the head of an island 
or shoal and its reunion below it. Here 
they lie with head up stream, perfectly 
motionless, not even wagging a tail or 
twinkling a fin until their object is in 
view, and then darting upon it with a 
speed that “mocks the eye.” 

They are very quick of sight, extremely 
timid and so shy that merely the shadow 
of the rod projected across the water will 
prevent their taking the bait however hun- 
gry they may be, or however skillfully the 
lure may be presented ; so it is always a 
good plan to fish with the sun in your 
face, and if you can at the same time 
have the wind at your back to aid you in 
casting you are certainly “in luck.” Do 
not catch more fish than you can use, and 
spare the fingerlings, and then you will 
trudge home with a clear conscience by 
the light of your pipe and to the music 
of the whippoorwill and “little froggies,” 
and have no cause for regret hereafter. 
And now, kind reader, I will bid you 
adieu, to leave for the streams that flow 
among the cloud-capped hills of the Gran- 
ite State, where, wind and weather per- 
mitting, I hope to wet a line; and may 
you all who peruse these lines, whoever 
you are and wheresoever you cast the long 
line and gentle worm, have such sport as 
I anticipate ! 


9% 














CAMP LORE: 


WituH Notes oN OUTFIT AND EQUIPMENT. 


BY ALFRED BALCH. 


HILE no man can learn 
the lore of camps with- 
out a practical experi- 
ence thereof, he may yet 
gather from the printed 
line what he will have 
to do in another field 
than that to which he is 

’ accustomed. For there 
is this which is common in all success- 
ful camping, from the pole to the equa- 
tor—the power of adapting one’s self to 
new surroundings and of making the 
best of the circumstances. If a man has 
learned to discard the conventional meth- 
ods of life and to enjoy existence in the 

woods, he can always fit himself into a 

new form of this existence with but little 

trouble. And in this article I propose to 
speak of some of the things which will 
make that existence more pleasant. 

By common consent of all races of 
mankind some form of house is a neces- 
sity. To begin, then, on the extreme 
north, the Esquimaux snow hut is an ex- 
cessively easy thing to make. Trace a 
circle on a level bit of ground, twelve 
feet in diameter. From the nearest bank 
of packed snow cut bricks about fifteen 
inches by twenty by eight. What I mean 
by packed snow is where a drift has set- 
tled down and become solid enough to 
make the bricks handle easily. Place the 
bricks around on the circle, trimming the 
edges so that they touch throughout the 
whole width. Then carefully level this 
first row off. The second row is placed 
with from three to five inches overlap 
toward the centre. Remember, the great- 
er the overlap the lower the hut. Trim- 
ming and finishing this as before, the third 
row goes in place. As you continue build- 
ing and as the walls rise higher, keep them 
as even as possible, that is, keep the over- 
lap the same. When the hut is finished 
you may, if you choose, place a cake of 
fresh-water ice in the top for a window. 
Then smooth down the walls inside and 
cut a doorway through which to crawl 
out. This form of house represents the 
extreme northern line in camp making, 
and I do not suppose that one man out of 





a million in this country will ever want to 
build one unless it be as a play house for 
his boys. 

But what is called a snow camp in the 
northern woods is something which is 
very useful if a man is out after moose or 
cariboo in winter without a tent. It is 
very easily and quickly made and is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable. Find a place where 
the snow is seven or eight feet deep. 
It should be, if possible, under the lee 
of some woods or even bushes. Mark 
out a big triangle on the snow, from six 
to ten feet wide at the widest part and 
about ten feet long. Then dig this out. 
At the small end make a path leading up 
to the surface. Cut down plenty of sapin 
or flat fir branches and make a good bed 
in the upper end, and at the lower or small 
end build the fire. You sleep with your 
feet to the fire. If it be snowing lay 
some light poles across the big end of the 
hole and place safim upon them. I do 
not know any place in the world where a 
man can sleep more delightfully than he 
can in one of these camps, muffled up in 
his blanket bag, and it is surprising how 
warm it is as long as the fire is burning. 
If that goes out a sensation of being grad- 
ually frozen will wake you up, when you 
will lie as quiet as possible in order to see 
whether some other fellow will not make 
up the fire. This is invariably done by 
the man who can stand cold the least. 
Always see that there is plenty of dry 
wood cut and ready. 

Change the season from the winter to 
the summer and in these same woods we 
may have to builda log hut or a wigwam. 
The first involves a considerable amount 
of work and is not to be undertaken 
lightly, nor unless you expect to remain 
in one place for a considerable length of 
time. The second is not difficult to make 
and under some circumstances a knowl- 
edge of how to build it is important. Select 
two young trees about ten feet apart and 
chop them off about eight feet from the 
ground. Dig up a fir root and pound it 


on a stone until you can draw off the long 
cord-like fibres, which the Indians and 
voyageurs call watape. 


With these bind a 
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pole between your two uprights. Cut other 
poles and place them against this ridge 
pole, the ends resting on the ground and 
the tops tied to the ridge pole with the 
watape. These side poles should not pro- 
ject more than two inches beyond the 
ridge. You can pin the lower ends to 
the earth if you like by cutting crotch 
pins. These are made of branches which 
havea side branch for the crotch. When 
all the side poles are in place you are 
ready to coverthe wigwam. This is done 
with sheets of birch bark placed side by 
side over the poles and held in place by 
cross sticks tied to the framework. A 
big sheet of bark being placed over the 
ridge pole as a cap, the wigwam is water- 
proof. The ends are closed up with 
poles driven in and fastened to the frame 
and covered as before with bark. This 
hut may be thatched if no bark can be ob- 
tained, and for this purpose rushes are as 
good as anything. 

Small poles are placed across the side 
poles and lashed into position about four 
inches apart. Then collect the rushes, 
and taking a handful of them double 
them over one of these small poles, hav- 
ing the upper ends rather longer than the 
lower. When you have a row of them on 
the first cross pole, place a light switch of 
willow on them and weave it under the 
side poles to hold the rushes down. The 
next row goeson in the same way. When 
you have reached the ridge pole any sort 
of bark that can be got off ina long sheet 
will do for a cap, but if this cannot be 
secured you can cap with rushes. Al- 
though the process of thatching reads as 
though it were somewhat tedious, it is in 
fact easy enough after a little practice. 
Cedar bark will do instead of birch, but in 
covering a wigwam with cedar you have 
to lay alternate sheets lapping into each 
other like this “~~~ ._ A word about 
stripping bark from a tree. Select your 
tree, which should be as straight as youcan 
find, and cut the bark through around the 
foot. This is ordinarily called circling. 
Circle it again high enough up to give 
you the length of sheet needed. Then 
cut it in a straight line between the cir- 
cles. With the head of your axe pound 
it along this cut until the edges are loose. 
Make a wooden chisel about four inches 
wide on the edge and hammer this in 
between the bark and the trunk. The 
process 1s much quicker if you have an- 
other man to hold the free edge away 
from the trunk. 
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The principle involved in building 
houses in the bush is the same wherever 
you have to erect one. The faza hut of 
the tropics is merely a frame of poles 
lashed together and thatched with saya 
or palm leaves. In fact, anyone who 
has ever built a wigwam in the northern 
woods can build a paya in the southern. 
But a word upon the selection of the 
camping ground is necessary. 

In the northern woods sudden floods 
are not common enough to be dreaded. 
The ground for the tent may therefore be 
chosen close to a stream, and the tent 
pitched or the wigwam built at an eleva- 
tion of, say, six feet above the surface of 
the water. If a hillside is chosen be sure 
to pick a ground thatis not sunken. It 
often happens that there is at the side of 
a hill a sort of hollow which is almost 
level, and men who are green at the work 
generally think this the best place to tent. 
If a rainstorm comes on, such a hollow will 
collect water quickly and it is difficult to 
drain. When the tent is pitched on the 
top of asmall knoll the ground drains 
itself. When it is on the side of hill a 
V-shaped drain, with the point up the hill, 
will keep it free of water. But when you 
are camping in tropical countries much 
greater care is necessary in selecting the 
ground. If you are near a river look 
around for flood marks. These are dead 
sticks and débris left by the water along 
the highest line it reached. Pitch your 
tent or build your camp above these, for 
a flood comes up in a night sometimes. 
In a fever country select the top of a hill 
if possible, high enough up to keep you 
above the fever mists which rise at night 
from the swampy ground. It is more 
trouble to carry water, but it diminishes 
your chance of getting sick. In southern 
countries clear the ground carefully of all 
dead sticks and leaves before lying down 
to rest, as you will thereby run less chance 
of getting stung by scorpions and centi- 
pedes. 

And speaking of these nuisances brings 
me naturally to the question of having 
a hammock to sleep in. If you use one 
get the cloth hammock rather than the 
net. Many people imagine that they can- 
not sleep in the hammocks owing to the 
bent position of the body. If they will 
place themselves on the bias, so to speak, 
z.é., crossing the hammock diagonally, 
they will find it as flat as a bed. If there 


are no fixed poles to fasten the ends to, a 
couple of sticks tied together at one end 
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and rigged like shears, with a guy line or 
two to stout pegs driven well into the 
ground, will sling the hammock perfectly. 
In South America mosquito nets or Zo/das, 
as they are called, are made with long 
sleeves through which the hammock strings 
go and form a perfect protection against 
insects. Personally speaking, I have a 
great belief in the hammock, and even if 
one does not use it to sleep in it is the 
source of no end of comfort on a long 
trip. All that I said in the May number 
of the magazine about tents applies with 
double force to camping on the plains. 
There these portable houses of canvas 
are a necessity, for without them you 
must either sleepin the open, under the 
wagon or the wagon cover. Poles, if you 
use the bell or A tent, have to be carried, 
and the ridge pole should be jointed. 
Have the guy lines run through holes in 
the pegs. If your trip is a long one it is 
well to have the most important pegs, at 
least, of iron. Here, again, that tent of 
Lieutenant Hamilton would be exceed- 
ingly good. To your list of camp stores 
add vaseline in pound tins. It is the best 
grease for your guns, and is so useful as a 
salve for man and beast that you could 
hardly get along without it. Carry can- 
dles, with some form of portable candle- 
stick, for it is melancholy to be forced to 
get along without a light. 

For food supplies the directions given 
before still apply. It is, however, impor- 
tant that you have an ample supply of 
raw onions. Each man should carry some 
of these vegetables in his pocket or his 
saddle bags, because if water is scarce 
chewing a small piece slowly will relieve 
thirst. The onion is also the best thing 
to use in an alkali region, for it not only 
allays the thirst but softens the lips and 
destroys the horrible taste of the alkali 
dust. The Mexican dried beef, when it is 
well made, is not bad to eat, and an enor- 
mous quantity of it can be stored in a 
small space. For the plains bacon should 
be substituted for pork in your supply 
list, as the latter spoils in short order if it 
is not kept under the brine, and a keg of 
this is a sloppy thing to carry in a wagon, 
and is out of the question with pack ani- 
mals. 

If you are traveling in the far South, 
along or below the Mexican line, you will 
need a machete or one of those long, 
sword-like knives which all Spanish Am- 
ericans use. Do not get it too long; a 
It is 


twenty-inch blade is good enough. 
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very useful when you are riding in the 
southern woods, where there are many 
vines. It should be carried on the right 
side of the saddle, in front of the leg and 
in a convenient position. For this south- 
ern work, where the heat is great, any- 
thing carried in the pocket is apt to be 
injured by perspiration. The South Am- 
ericans meet this difficulty by using a 
carriel, which is simply a leather bag di- 
vided into several separate pockets and 
slung over the shoulder bya strap or band. 
When on horseback you slip the strap 
down until it rests on the right side, the 
bag hanging down on the left. It is a 
great convenience in many ways. When 
in the South, and in fact for any country 
where dysenteric maladies are common, 
a most useful portion of one’s outfit is 
the cummerbund. This should be made 
of flannel and long enough to go once 
and three-quarters around the waist. 
The band must be four inches wide in 
the centre, sloping gradually to two and 
a half at one end and three at the other. 
Three-sixteenths of the whole length, from 
the wider end, a slit should be cut, through 
which the other end is put when the band 
is worn. It may have three thicknesses 
of flannel in the main part and two in the 
ends, the whole thing being quilted well. 
It is secured by safety pins. It is worn 
over the abdomen and small of the back 
and is the greatest protection against af- 
fections of the bowels. This pattern, by 
the way, is known as the Ceylon cummer- 
bund and is the best in use. 

If you use the Spanish riding trousers, 
which are very good for traveling in, 
but poor things if you have to walk 
much, they may be thade of canvas, of 
waterproof cloth or of skin. Those of 
goatskin are very good for winter work, 
as they keep the legs warm, but in a 
rainy country those of waterproof cloth 
are the best. A good receipt for water- 
proofing boots is the following: Take 
equal parts of resin, wax and tallow, melt 
over the fire and mix in a few drops of 
strong carbolic acid. Apply the stuff hot 
to the leather and work it in thoroughly 
with the hand. If your boots get wet, 
filling them with barley when you take 
them off will prevent the leather contract- 
ing as it dries. It does no harm to have 
a box of these self-fastening buttons in 
the possible sack, nor will a pack of cards 
or a pocket chess box be out of place. 
Maps are of more importance in the West 
and Southwest than they are in the woods. 
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You can take the tin cooking pail with its 
lamp, described in a former article, and 
make a canvas bag to hold it. This may 
be slung to the saddle on the left side, be- 
hind the leg. It will come in very handi- 
ly should you be forced to make a soli- 
tary camp. I may point out that every- 
thing hung to the saddle should fasten 
below as well as above, to prevent its 
banging all around when you gallop. Of 
course, when you have a home camp, 
from which you go on hunting trips, many 
of these things are left there during the 
day 

In these days of almost universal ama- 
teur photography many men would like 
to have a camera in camp with them. It 
takes but a second to “shoot” a view, 
and as there is no necessity of developing 
the plates until you get home, there is 
little trouble involved. If you carry one, 
have a camera case made of strong can- 
vas, with a “telescope” top. Each part 
must get two good coats of paint. Have 
wooden boxes made of three-quarter inch 
stuff, well dovetailed together, and with a 
locked top. Each box should hold four 
boxes of plates. The only difficult thing 
connected with the work is transferring 
the plates to and from the plate holders. 
Of course you can get the necessary dark 
room at night, when you can work by 
your ruby light. This light is difficult to 
carry, or, rather, was. Now they make 
collapsing lanterns, which work very well. 
The pleasure which photographs of your 
camps, of any big game you may kill and 
of picturesque scenes during the trip, will 
give to yourself and your friends will a 
great deal more than pay for any trouble 
which the camera may give you. I have 
carried a camera for hundreds of miles in 
a rough country, and I did not find it a 
nuisance. 

You will need a hank of saddle thread, 
a piece of saddler’s wax, some needles 
and an awl or two. These can all go in 
the possible sacks, the awls being stuck 
into corks and the needles carried in a 
roll of some kind. Many things which 
you will want are not mentioned in this 
article, because I have already described 
them in the May number of OuTINc, to 
which I refer you when making up your 
kit for the plains. 

In these days it has become more and 
more the thing for ladies to join camping 
parties. I need not say that I think this 
a good thing, provided always the fairer 
section of the party does not expect to 


find a drawing room in the woods. No 
mode of life can do them more good if 
they will only consent to take it as it 
comes and put up with the unavoidable 
hardships. A lady’s outfit is not hard to get 
up. Each one needs three pairs of stout 
shoes, eight pairs of heavy stockings, two 
pairs of long leggings made of stout cloth 
and buttoning on the outside. The but- 
tons should have a leather cord run 
through the shanks. Two pairs of heavy 
flannel knickerbockers will be useful. 
The dress should be made of flannel, 
loose in the waist and with skirts that do 
not come below the middle of the calf. 
Two of these dresses are needed. A 
straw hat with a good veil will be suffi- 
cient for the head, and a long pair of buck 
or dog skin gauntlets for the hands will be 
found comfortable. Other clothes must 
be selected from the standpoint of what is 
absolutely necessary. For the sleeping 
arrangements duplicate those already de- 
scribed. I do not, of course, suppose that 


.ladies will join winter camping parties, be- 


cause the fatigue of snow shoeing or the 
exposure on horseback is generally too 
much for them. If a lady is a member of 
a party on the plains her riding habit 
should be short enough to walk in and be 
made of brown cotton jean. The golden 
rule for women in camp is to have noth- 
ing tight about their clothes. Be com- 
fortable, and remember that in camp the 
more comfortable you are the more fash- 
ionable you are considered. It is a good 
plan to carry a damp sponge in a rubber 
bag. This with a towel goes into a small 
bag of strong cotton, which may be carried 
in such fashion as you choose. The com- 
fort to be derived from sponging the face 
off when one is hot and dusty and then 
giving it a rub with the towel cannot be 
overestimated. In fact, I have never 
seen a man who did not take kindly to 
this device when traveling in the cars. 
Two or three silk handkerchiefs for the 
neck will be found of great service. The 
underclothing should be made of colored 
percale or linen, or, better still, the woven 
underclothing such as men wear, either 
Balbriggan or light merino, should be 
purchased. The night clothes should be 
made of something heavy. 

In northern and southern camping trips 
there is generally plenty of water to be 
found easily. In the southwest this most 
necessary article is somewhat more scarce. 
Generally the guides know the wells and 
they will see that you camp near one. It 
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may happen, however, that you are left 
to your own resources in this matter, and 
in that case it becomes necessary for you 
to know how to find water. The first 
guide to which you can trust is the in- 
stinct of your animals. If they are bron- 
chos or mustangs, or if they are mules 
bred out of mustang mares, they seem to 
have a faculty of scenting out water. 
They will either take you to a well or 
stream, or if the water is near the sur- 
face they will paw at the gravel. In 
such case, dig. In searching for water, 
choose the bed of a stream and work your 
way up to it. If you find plants grow- 
ing near it, their presence is an indica- 
tion that is favorable. In digging a well 
abandon it at once if you come to quick- 
sand, for it is labor lost. If you antici- 
pate being in a country where you will 
have to search for water, it pays to carry 
one of the driven well tubes and a pump, 
as they do not take up much room and 
save an enormous amount of work. 
Bronchos will often take you to water 
which is so strongly alkaline that you can- 
not drink it. In this case fill the kettle or 
pot with the water and set it on the fire. 
Pour in of muriatic acid—of which you 
should always have a good supply in a 
glass-stoppered bottle—a small quantity, 
and then boil the water. It will precipitate 
a white sediment and will be drinkable. 
This muriatic acid, by the way, is harm- 
less enough if you do not take too much 
of it, and it will kill many of the germs 
found in stagnant water. When, however, 
you are in southern lands and are obliged 
to drink water from ponds a filter of some 
kind is absolutely necessary. A very good 
one may be made by taking a barrel or box 
and boring a lot of holesin oneend. Up- 
on this bottom place a piece of blanket 
or stout cloth, tying it securely outside. 
Then inside the bottom place a layer of 
grass or moss which has been well washed. 
Over this goes a layer of sand and then 
a layer of charcoal. More grass, sand 
and charcoal in layers two inches thick 
will bring the filtering mass to the centre 
of the barrel. Over this place a round 
board bored full of holes and nail or 
wedge it in place. Then sink or anchor 


the barrel in the pond in such a position 
that its blanket shall be clear of the bot- 
tom and its top about six inches above 
the surface of the water. 
clean water out of the top. 
If it be too much trouble to make this 
filter take a long narrow box, a couple of 
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joints of bamboo or even a long canvas 
bag that has been well waterproofed. In- 
to either one of these arrange the layers 
of filtering material as before described 
and hang the whole thing to a branch ofa 
tree, with a bucket or pot underneath it. 
Then keep the upper part full of water and 
you will have a full supply. If the worst 
comes to the worst, never neglect to boil 
the water before drinking it. In fact, I 
may write this down as a general rule in 
hot countries, for there is no class of dis- 
eases to be more dreaded than the dysen- 
teric and no source of these more common 
than bad water. Boiling destroys many 
of the germs and makes the liquid safer. 
A plan which many men prefer is adding 
some form of liquor and it is claimed that 
the alcohol will destroy the seeds of dis- 
ease. This is probably true, but drinking 
is to be discouraged when you are on a 
long trip. It generally happens, however, 
when you have had the fever badly, that 
your stomach will reject all food unless 
you stimulate it in some way, and under 
these circumstances you must either drink 
liquor or die. If you should happen to be 
in Mexico, let me urge upon you that you 
be cautious in the use of mescal. Any 
more destructive abomination it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

There are several water collecting 
plants which grow in the tropics and 
which may be depended upon to give one 
a drink upon an emergency. Of these the 
best known is the pitcher plant. On the 
southwestern deserts the fleshy cactus will, 
if peeled, supply the animals for a time 
with its juice, but it is somewhat too 
drastic for human beings. The best rule, 
however, is to keep the water casks full 
at all times. If you are working with 
pack animals copper cases twenty inches 
long by fifteen by eight, well lined with 
tin and strongly made, are the best pack- 
ages in which to carry water. They pack 
easily and are in every way suitable for 
the work. The cock should be placed 
inside of the case, open with a key and 
have merely a lip outside. 

If you start on any extended trip a few 
tools will well repay the trouble of carry- 
ing them. Your list should include be- 
sides the axe which is, of course, a part of 
your outfit, a cross-cut saw, three chisels, 
three-quarter, one-half and quarter inch 
edge ; three gouges of the same size, three 
gimlets from tenpenny size down, six 
bradawls, six saddler’s awls and six shoe- 
maker's awls. ‘These should fit into one 
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of these handles, with the box in the up- 
per part. Be sure to choose one with 
a thumbscrew nut for closing the jaws, 
and never take one that requires a 
wrench. One and a half inch auger with 
an eye through which to put the handle, 
one screwdriver with a reverse blade and 
half and three-quarter inch tongues, one 
engineer’s hammer with riveting face, one 
pair of carpenter’s pinchers, one pair 
strong pliers, three handsaw files, one 
rattail, one half round and one flat file, 
one rasp, one soldering iron, one ingot of 
solder, a pair of tin snips, a piece of resin, 
a lead ladle, nails, screws and pump tacks, 
and coils of copper and iron wire. All 
of these, with the exception of the wire, 
go into a leathern hold-all. This should 
be wide enough to allow the tools to lie 
across it. It should have two flaps, one 
on each side, to fold over the ends of the 
tools. At the lower end is placed a pocket 
in which a small supply of nails, screws 
and tacks is kept. This whole thing rolls 
up and ties in a secure bundle. It is the 
best arrangement for carrying tools that 
I know of and was invented in England, 
where it is quite common in the outfitting 
stores. 

I must add to the list of gun buckets 
described in my June article one that I 
have only recently heard of, but which 
sounds to me as the best of the lot. It is 
that used in Bechuanaland, in Africa, and 
was invented by the natives. It consists 
of a bag or bucket large enough to admit 
the stock of the gun easily. This is at- 
tached to the saddle and hangs in front 
of the right leg. It is comparatively 
shallow, and the gun while standing in 
it rests against the right shoulder or can 
be passed under the right arm and held 
in place by passing the sling of the weap- 
on over the shoulder. I confess to feel- 
ing disgusted over the fact that no white 
hunter or traveler ever had the brains to 
devise this most simple yet perfect ar- 
rangement. 

In connection with the tools it is some- 
times convenient to have a-vise, and you 
can make one in a wooded country in 
a very few minutes. Saw or chop off 
a tree about ten inches in diameter at 
a convenient height from the ground. 
Eighteen inches from the top lash it 
firmly with rawhide or rope. Then split 
it and open the cut by driving wedges. 
Place the article you wish held in the 
open split, and knock the wedges out. 
You will find that your vise holds well. 


In making up an outfit of camping 
dishes, a tin quart pail is much better than 
a teapot. For cups get some of those 
small wooden bowls used to hold coin and 
have metal rings et zw on the outside near 
the top. They form better tea or coffee 
cups than anything I know of. The best 
traveling cup in the world is made of horn. 
Select a large horn with a sharp bend in 
it. Saw off the outer oval of this bend, 
making it aslargeas youcan, At the end 
near the smaller part of the horn cut a 
straight handle from the edge of your cup, 
along the horn, three-quarters of an inch 
wideand six inches long. Then scrape the 
cup into a good shape and scrape this 
straight handle gradually down to one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness at the end. 
Soak the handle in some strong boiling 
lime until it is soft, and then one inch 
from the cup, bend it in the direction of 
the back of the cup, placing a small stick 
in the bend and lashing the handle on it- 
self. Then let it cool. The handle thus 


-bent forms a hook with which the cup can 


be attached to the belt, to a ring on the 
carrie/ or to any other place, and the cup 
will last indefinitely. 

It often happens that you wish to drink 
when your horse is fording astream. You 
may either have a leather bucket or cup, 
holding a quart attached to a string and 
carried in the saddle bags or you can take 
a horn of a convenient size, bore three 
holes in the open edge and fasten the 
string as before. This is also carried in 
the saddle bags. One of these two con- 
trivances will be found very useful. And 
speaking of leather, buckets made of that 
substance are by far the best for camp 
work. Buckets are made of rubber and 
in a cold climate they do very well, but 
when it is hot they become soft. The 
leather buckets are easily carried and are 
practically indestructible. Should they get 
cut or torn through carelessness mend 
them by lacing the sides of the cut to- 
gether with a leather lace. This will 
swell and fill the holes made by the awl, 
which, by the by, should always be a 
round punch awl and not one of those flat 
saddler’s tools which make a little slit in 
the leather. 

A handy thing to carry in camp is a 
German bootjack. No camping party 
which expects to be away for a long time 
should be without a tackle, with one 
double and one single block. It is useful 
for a dozen purposes and is always coming 
into play. 
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JOTTINGS ON THE SPRING REGATTAS OF 1889. 


BY CHARLES 







AUSTOM has decreed 
that Decoration 
Day shall be for 
; yachtsmen the 
<x opening day of 
-——— their calendar. 
The leal and 
true sons of Nep- 
tune who have 
built and dedi- 
cated so fair a 
fane to his honor on the classic shores of 
Long Island Sound at Larchmont Manor, 
and with admirable forethought have also 
set apart within the temple precincts a 
costly shrine to Bacchus, are always the 
first to “sail the ocean blue.” 

The opening regatta at Larchmont on 
May 30 is the alpha of the season, and 
the club’s fall races may be considered 
the omega. This year Father Boreas evi- 
dently intended to take a prominent part 
in the entertainment, and in conjunction 
with the father of waters prepared such a 
course as might fairly test the mettle of 
their followers. 

On this memorable, or rather memo- 
rial, day, then, of 1889, Larchmont had 
gathered there “her beauty and 
her chivalry.” The occasion was 
one of more than usual interest, 
not only as the first important 
match of the year, but on account 
of the rivalry between 
the two combatants, 
Titania and Shamrock, 
and the knowledge that 
each was _ per- 
fectly prepared 
for an extended 
series of close 
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matches gave zest to the contest. The 
racing of 1887, when both TZzéania and 
Shamrock were in their first season, 
left the yachting world much in doubt 
as to the superiority of either, each 
boat having some very strong partisans. 
Last year, as 77tania was not in commis- 
sion, they did not meet, but this sea- 
son each was booked for a number of 
matches, both the regular club events and 
private matches with members of the 70- 
foot class. The possibility of the class be- 
ing called on to meet Va/kyrie later in the 
season for the Paine cup and in private 
matches, if not the America’s cup, did 
much to centre the attention of yachts- 
men on the boats. The present match 
was for a cup t0 cost $750, one-third be- 
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ing paid by each of the owners and one- 
third by the Larchmont Yacht Club, for 
these two boats, with an offer by the club 
to make it $1,000 if either Bedouin or 
Katrina entered too. Neither of these 
turned up, and the spectators were treated 
to a most interesting and exciting duel, 
in which the capabilities of the two yachts 
were Carefully studied. 

Each has been improved greatly since 
the last meeting, Z7¢ania’s sail area being 
somewhat greater, her steel bottom in 
better condition than during the first sea- 
son, while with Captain Haff and a crew 
picked from Volunteer’s, she was far bet- 
ter handled than ever before. Shamrock, 
too, had been improved in sail plan since 
she first came out, besides being materi- 
ally stiffer through alterations in her bal- 
last and a reduction of weight inside in 
the cabins. She had also the benefit of 
last season’s experience, which counted 
for something, though few races were 
sailed. She was sailed by her owner, Mr. 
J. Roger Maxwell. On board 7Z?tania 
were Mr. Iselin, her owner, and Mr. Bur- 
gess. 

After tacking about for a time between 
the line and Pagoda Point, neither in a 
hurry to be first, Z7z¢anta made for the line 
on starboard tack, trimming in sheet as 
she crossed for a close reach over the four 
knots to the first mark, in the mouth of 
Hempstead Harbor. Shamrock followed 
some 300 yards in her wake, the time of 
the start being : 

Titania, . . 1:28:8| Shamrock, . . 1:29:17 


The wind at first was fairly steady, but- 


strong enough to heel both boats pretty 
well. There was little difference appar- 
ent in the angle, Shamrock standing up a 
trifle straighter. She had 
gained from the start on 
Shamrock and continued to 
do so after the squalls struck 
her. The latter soon began 
to catch them as well, and 
both were busy luffing. <A 
short hitch was necessary to 


mark at 1:53:50, setting a balloon jib- 
topsail and easing the boom off over the 
port quarter for the reach across to Stam- 
ford Harbor mark, about nine knots. 
Shamrock was timed at 1:55:14, after 
making a very wide turn. She, too, sent 
her jibtopsail partly up, but thinking 
better of it, lowered it before breaking 
out and set a small jibtopsail in its stead. 
Shamrock had lost a couple of minutes, 
and it promised to be more before the 
next mark was reached, as 77/ania steamed 
away at a great pace, perhaps three-quar- 
ters of a mile ahead. Off Greenwich at 
2:30 Shamrock lowered her topsail, soon 
after sending down jibtopsail also. When 
near the mark Z7fania took in her balloon 
jibtopsail, but just as she came on the 
wind a puff struck her and heeled her far- 
ther, it is safe to say, than she has ever 
gone before. One of her crew, at the lee 
runner, was washed off the deck as the 
rail went down under his feet ; fortunately 
he had a firm grasp of 
the runner, and though 
at first he swung some 
distance away from the 
boat he was safely taken 
aboard. The 
times were: 
Titania, . . 2:45:13 
Shamrock, 2:49:15 
The next leg 
was back tc 
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Hempstead, a close jam to windward, 
and as the race was practically settled 
there was little to interest the spectators, 
except the manner in which the leading 
boat was sailed. In spite of the strong 
wind, by this time tumbling up the Sound 
into white caps, she carried her working 
topsail all the way 
home, though it is 
doubtful whether she 
gained anything by it 
With a sure race, a rat- 
tling breeze and 
smooth water for 
a boat of her size, 
Captain Haff was 
evidently making 
the most of an ex- 
cellent opportu- 
nity to try the 
boat before the 
coming matches 
outside Sandy 
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would have been far better off without it. 
After she turned the last mark she set her 
working topsail and hurried after her 
rival, being timed at 4:25:50. The times 
at the Hempstead mark were: 


THAGIR. 4.604. 4:01:22 | Shamrock....... 4:09:18 


The full times were: 
Titania. Shamrock. 


EE AO RT 1:28:08 1:29:18 
Se ee re re 4:17:43 4:25:50 
PIR OREE . 5..6is 000000000000 SSS 2:56:32 
SORPNOE nis 65sec nwscccens 2:49:35 2:55:43 


Such, then, was the result of the first 

great race of the year, and it also will be 

remembered as the fastest time on 
record over that course. 

I wish I had the space to give in 

full the details of the postponed 

regatta on June 8, but I must hurry 
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Hook. He sailed her hard, the water at 
times fairly up to the companion, but she 
stood the test well, working out to wind- 
ward and going steadily ahead, even when 
heeled the worst. Many times on the way 
over, especially when nearing Hempstead, 
she lay down at an alarmingly sharp angle, 
but the spars and gear stood the strain 
well, and the boat herself seemed amply 
able to carry her sail safely and effec- 
tively. 

The last leg was quickly run with the 
wind off the quarter. Shamrock had car- 
ried her topmast all the way home in ex- 
pectation of the wind falling, though she 





on and get aboard with genial Commodore 
Gerry, of the flagship Zvectra, and give 
some account of the splendid regatta held 
by the N. Y. Y.C. So OurTiNc’s readers 
must be satisfied to learn that in the 35- 
foot class Wymph beat Banshee, while the 
saucy little Saracen, of Boston, showed a 
pretty pair of heels to her New York 
sister, Kathleen. 

The next important races were the 
match races between Shamrock and Ka- 
trina, and in these public opinion and 
public form met with a woful coliapse, 
for yachtsmen generally thought that Mr. 
Roger Maxwell’s sloop would lead her 
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steel sister a pretty dance; but in the 
first race, sailed in Shamrock’s own weather, 
Katrina both outpointed and outfooted 
the Bay Ridge craft and won easily by 18 
minutes. 

The second race was sailed in a strong, 
steady, whole sail breeze, the course be- 
ing the outside one of the New York Yacht 
Club. This ended in another signal 
victory of eight and a half minutes for 
Katrina and the Auchincloss_ brothers. 
Finally the third trial came off over the 
inside course and resulted in 
the most disastrous defeat of 
the three, Aa¢rina in a light 
and fitful breeze gaining twen- 
ty minutes and a half from her 
rival. These conclusive tests 
practically settle the chances / 
of Shamrock being chosen to / 
meet the Earl of / 
Dunraven's cutter 
should the difficul- 
ty about the accept- s 
ance of the terms 7 
of the new deed of / 
gift, as. proposed / 


MAYFLOWER—THE PROPERTY OF MR. F. T. UNDERHILL, S. 


and east, and returning over same course. 
Classes 6 and 7 sailed the same course, 
only going round Scotland Lightship in 
place of Sandy Hook. The first course 
is 31 nautical miles and the second 25 
nautical miles. While speaking of courses, 
would it not be a great improvement to 
send all the boats round Sandy Hook 
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and stipulated by the New York Yacht 
Club, be amicably adjusted with the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. 

The annual June regatta of the New 
York Yacht Club came off June 13 over 
the new inside course. Taken all round 
the race of this year will probably rank 
among the finest events in the history of 
the premier club. The entries embraced 
all the cracks in the several classes. The 
course commenced at buoy 15, outside the 
Narrows ; thence to and around buoys ro 
and 8% on the southwest spit; thence 
round buoy 5 off the point of the Hook to 
Sandy Hook Lightship, turning from north 


Lightship, letting the smaller classes go 
straight for buoy 5 from the start, without 
going round buoy 10? This would short- 
en the distance without separating the 
boats so much as they are separated by 
the present plan. 

Commodore Gerry’s flagship vectra 
steamed down from her anchorage at 
Twenty-sixth street, East River, at 9:45.: 
She had a goodly company of distin- 
guished guests on board, including the 
regatta committee, Messrs. S. Nichol- 
son Kane, William E. Iselin, Chester Gris- 
wold, and the representatives of the city 
press. The Zvectra steamed down the 
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bay to buoy 15, and dropped anchor close 
to the stakeboat. While on the way 
down we passed all the yachts, either 
sailing or being towed down to the start- 
ing point. The club steamer Zaurus had 
not arrived when the Zlectra got down, 
but shortly after the Zaurus and the 
Cepheus and several other steamers ar- 
rived, bearing brilliant crowds of people 
to watch the race. 

The preparatory gun was fired from the 
Flectra at 11:14 A.M. At this time there 
was a nice fresh breeze coming down from 
the southward and westward. All the 
yachts were manoeuvring inside the line 
under a full spread of kites. As they 
passed near the flagship I had a fine view 
of the new forty-footer, Zzris, just built 
by Mr. Gardner at Bay Ridge. She has 
a nice clean model, only, like all the new 
forty-footers, there is rather too much of 
her over water for any sort of heavy 
weather work. Her canvas, too, was very 
new, being only set the day before, and 
looked as if it would take a good bit of 
work before coming into real shipshape. 

The starting gun was fired at 12:24. 

The little Zzvzs came down for the line 
ahead of everything, including time, for 
she had to put down her helm 
and luff for a second or two 
just before crossing. Next 
came the cutter 
Clara, then the Sea 
Fox, the Grayling 
and Katrina crossed 
together. 
Titania was 
a few sec- 
onds later 
and to lee- 
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ward. She burst her bobstay just after 
crossing the line with an explosion like 
the crack of a heavy rifle. She kept on 
for awhile, but soon had to lower her 
head sail and give up the race. All 
the boats got over in good time. There 
were no handicaps. It was a close hauled 
reach for buoy 1o. The sloops had a 
slight advantage here at first. Xatrina 
got the lead for awhile and was well to 
windward of the fleet, but some way or 
other she seemed to drift to leeward as 
they got down into the open bay, for as 
they were nearing buoy to it was plain 
that both Sea Fox and Grayling were to 
windward and ahead of her. It seemed 
to me that Xasrina was sailed too close 
in the first part of the reach. All the 
smaller boats would have made better 
time here without their club topsails. They 
were all buried, more or less. The order 
of turning buoy ro was as follows: Sea 
Fox, 12:13:05; Grayling, 12:13:35; Ka- 
trina, 12:14:30; Bedouin, 
12:18:10; Shamrock, 
12:19:20; Clara, 12:24:28 ; 
Hildegarde, 12:24:47; 
Gracie, 12:26:35; Bertie, 
12:26:35; Palmer, 
12:27:15; Liérts, 
12:29:35; Gorilla, 
12:31:02; Vymph, 
12:31:28; Zoma- 
hawk, 12:33:07; 
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Dauntless, 12:33:07; Maraquita, 12:40:25 ; 
Whileaway, 12:41:15; Marguerite, 12:43: 
15; Fanny, 12:43:50; Agnes, 12:44:15 ; 
Azalea, 12:47:20. 

Several of the smaller boats had to 
make a tack to weather the buoy. The 
Azalea tried to luff around it, but had not 
way enough on to get round. She lay for 
a moment or two head to wind, and drift- 
ing down on the buoy. It was said on the 
Electra that she fouled the buoy. I 
thought she did not touch it myself, but 
placed as we 
were, with the = 
buoy between 
us and the 
yacht, it was im- 
possible to be 
certain on that 
point. 

When the Sea 
fox got round 
she set her bal- 
loon jibtopsail 
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Bedouin at the time the accident took place. 
The wind fell light inside the Hook by the 
time the rest of the fleet got round buoy 
1o, and the small fellows were rather 
blanketed by the big schooners Dauntless 
and Palmer. Liris came to grief just out- 
side the Hook. She carried away both 
topsail and mast, and had to be towed in. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt. The times 
of turning the Sandy Hook Lightship 
were: Grayling, 1:19:30; Sea Fox, 1:21:30 ; 
Katrina, 1:22:42; Shamrock, 1:31:15. 
. Katrina had done splendid work 
in this beat to windward. 

There was a fine fresh breeze 
now from the southwest outside, 
giving the leaders a grand free 
reach for buoy 5. Grayling kept 
her lead splendidly all the way 
till she got close into the land 
near the Hook, when the wind 

failed her, and both 
Sea Fox and Katrina 
hauled up on her; but 
before Sea Fox had ac- 
tually passed the Gray- 
ling got the breeze 
again. After 
turning buoy 5 
it was a very 
close jam, with 
a long leg and 
a short one to 
buoy 10. Here 


SEA FOX—THE PROPERTY OF MR. A. CASS CANFIELD. 


and maintopmast-staysail, and mighty 
pretty work it was. Grayling was after 
her in quick order. All this time she 
was drawing up on Sea Fox, and very 
soon passed her to windward. Before 
they got to buoy 5 Katrina and Be- 
douin both had out their jibtopsails. 
Katrina was very close to the two leading 
schooners at buoy 5. Bedouinand Sham- 
rock passed it together. These two got 


into a luffing match outside the Hook, 
which ended in Bedouin getting aground 
in the bight of the False Hook, where she 
stuck until a tug came and hauled her off 
later. Shamrock had gained 1m. 35s. onthe 


Katrina came to the front again. She 
turned buoy 10 ahead of the fleet. The 
times taken at buoy 5 this time were: 
Nymph, 2:04:10; Grayling, 2:05 ; Sea Fox, 
2:06:05 ; Maraguita, 2:08:05 ; Tomahawk, 
2:08:22; Katrina, 2:09:23; and at buoy 
10: Katrina, 2:33:18; Grayling, 2:33:57 ; 
Sea Fox, 2:35:26; Nymph, 2:36:35 ; Sham- 
rock, 2:39:53; Tomahawk, 2:41:04; Mara- 
guita, 2:42:14, thus showing a gain of 4m. 
39s. for Katrina over Grayling, and 4m. 
47s. over Sea Fox ina beat of two miles— 
not bad for the lass from Sleepy. Hollow ! 

But the finish was the grandest thing of 
all. As soon as the yachts had turned 
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buoy 10 the Electra, the Zaurus, the 
Cepheus, the Stranger, the Oneida, the 
Radha, the Cosette, the Fedalma, the Un- 
guoma, the Vow Then, with a host of other 
steam and sailing yachts, all put on full 
speed for the finish at buoy 15. The 
yachts were having a grand time. Ka- 
trina kept her lead for quite awhile after 
turning buoy 10; but finally Grayling and 
Sea Fox got by. At the finish Sea Fox 
led the whole fleet by ten seconds, Gray- 
ding being second and Katrina third. 


FIRST CLASS—KEEL SCHOONERS. 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corr’d. 
Palmer........ 11:29:51 3'27:50 3:58:05 3:54:48 
Dauntless... .. 11:27:47 3° 33:00 4:05:13 4:05:13 
THIRD CLASS—SCHOONERS. 

Grayling...... 11:24:57 3:17:46 3:52749 3249:56 
Sea Fox...... 11:24°47 3:16:57 3:52:10 3:52:10 
FOURTH CLASS—SCHOONERS, 

Marguerite... 11:27:30 3:39:26 4:11:56 4:08:03 
FIFTH CLASS—SCHOONERS. 

Azalea,....... 12:27:35 3:57:06 4:29:51 4:29:51 
Agnes........ 11:27:45 4:03:50 4:36:05 4:31:57 
THIRD CLASS—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS, 
Katrina....... 11:24:57 3:19:15 3:54:18 3:53:59 
Shamrock..... 11:28:48 3:26:45 3:57:57 3:56:06 
11:25:59 — ee . 1:12 
Gracie......... 11:26:09 25 15:1 3:39 

Titania, 11: 25:22, and Bedouin, 11:27: 18 did am finish 
FOURTH CLASS—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 
Hildegarde... 11:27:00 3:44:58 4:17:58 4:17:58 
Whileaway... 11°27:18 3°57:03 4:25:45 4:24:04 
FIFTH CLASS—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS, 

2 3:51:06 4:26:28 4:26:28 
Bertie.....000¢ 33529247 4:08:07 4:40:20 4:37:54 
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SEVENTH CLASS—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 


Start. inish. Elapsed. Corr'd. 
Nymph....... 11:31:16 3:36:38 lee 
Tomahawk. . 11:27:34 3:40:10 oe 12: a eeetaiat 
Maraquita.... 11:26:52 Te — Pee 


Gorilla, 11: 30: 55, and Liris, aa :24:09, did’ mat Finish. 

The next important event of the season 
was the struggle between Katrina and 
Titania. The first of the series of three 
races between these two crack 70-footers 
was started June 18 in a gale of wind and 
a heavy sea off Sandy Hook. The race 
proved a disappointment through the 
breaking of Xatrina’s main boom, which 
obliged her to give up the race. 

Commodore Gerry’s flagship Zilectra 
steamed down to the Scotland Lightship 
against a heavy gale from east northeast. 
She had the peach of the New York 
Yacht Club and several guests on board. 
Soon after passing buoy 5 we came up 
with the two racing yachts in tow of the 
tug Volunteer. A very heavy sea was run- 
ning and the yachts plunged bowsprits 
under at every set of big waves. At a lit- 
tle after 11 o'clock the Z/ectra anchored a 
quarter of a mile to the north of the light- 
ship. It was after 12 when the tug with the 
yachts in tow passed slowly to windward. 

At 12:30 Katrina cast off the tow-line 
and stood off on port tack under triple 
reefed mainsail and second staysail. 77- 
tania held on to the tug till 12:40. She 
then let go under double reefed mainsail 
and big staysail. The tug then came 
alongside and Neils Olsen got the course 
from ex-Commodore Kane, 
east by north twelve nautical 
miles. The tug started to 
mark the course. At 1:07 
Katrina passed to leeward of 
the lightship under triple 
reefed mainsail, 
second jib and sec- 
ond staysail. 7Z7- 
tania was stand- 
ing to the north 

and came 
round the 
lightship at 
1:15 under 


SACHEM—THE PROPERTY OF MESSRS. ©. D. OWEN AND JESSE METCALF, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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double reefed mainsail, big staysail and 
jib on the stay in stops. Both boats 
had their topmasts housed, wind and sea 
increasing all the time. 

The preparatory gun was fired at 1:20, 
ensign lowered and blue peter hoisted. 
At 1:30 the signal to start was made. 
Katrina got over the line close to the 
lightship at 1:30:37, close hauled on the 
starboard tack. 7Z%ttania was down to 
leeward of the Zlectra and stood across 
till she got into the wake of the Katrina 
on the port tack. Then she went about 
and crossed the line on starboard tack at 

:33:53. Both boats held on this tack 
for nearly an hour, Z7¢ania all the time 
beating up to windward of her rival. 
Katrina went about to port at 2:26, fol- 
lowed by TZitania at 2:27. Katrina was 
falling to leeward. She had too much 
head sail and Captain Terry ordered a 
reef to be let out of the mainsail. It was 
while doing this she came to grief. The 


points were untied and the men were let- 
ting go the reef earring, when a heavy 
sea came on and inthe plunge the main 
boom snapped clean across the middle. 
Captain Terry at once bore away for 
home. Meantime TZ7/ania held on and 
turned the mark tug in splendid form at 
4:13:07. She made the run of twelve 
knots home in rh. 17m. and 57s.—good 
steamboat time! She had a working main- 
topsail over the reefed mainsail, and made 
fine weather of it. Thus Zttania gained 
first blood in the match. 

MATCH RACE 3; COURSE, 24 MILES, PRIZE $150 CUP. 

Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Titania, C. O. Iselin....... 74:30 3:57:07 3:57:07 
Katrina, Auchincloss Bros. 73:85 Disabled. 

Messrs. S. Nicholson Kane, Robert 
Center and Stephen Peabody were the 
judges. 

As we have to go to press with the 
story of these exciting match races in- 
complete, we beg our readers to turn to 
our record pages for the final results. 





MY COWBOY. 


THE way is long, 
My bonny boy, 
From me to thee, 

But hearts are strong 
And can endure 
When love doth reach 
From shore to shore. 
And so content, 
My bonny boy, 
I dream of thee. 


Across the plains, 

My bonny boy, 

Comes word from thee. 
Thy heart retains 

Its love of home, 

And life is drear 

In cabin lone; 

Thy thoughts turn back, 

My bonny boy— 

Turn back to me. 


At close of day, 

My bonny boy, 

I seem to hear 

The cowboys play 

Their wild, weird strains. 
Of melody, 

And gay refrains 

Float on to me, 

My bonny boy, 

From thee to me. 


God give thee health, 
My bonny boy! 
God watch o’er thee, 
And if of wealth 
Thy store is small, 
A good, brave heart 
Is best of all; 
*T will serve thee well,, 
My bonny boy— 


God grant it thee! AH. H. O. 














SPORT IN SOUTH 


AMERICAN FORESTS, 


BY T. RICHARDSON, 


EYOND an occasional 
day among the “bun- 
nies” I shot but little 
in England. Of 
course, I always 
turned out with the 
rest of them on the 
first of September and 
knocked away at the 
partridges among the 
stubble and the 

turnips, but I was never an_ enthusi- 

ast. Put me on a stout hunter at the 

corner of a covert with forty or fifty 

others as well mounted as myself, with 
A southerly wind and a cloudy sky, 

and I am all right, for in my mind—and 
I have tried my hand at every English 
sport—there is nothing under the sun to 
beat foxhunting for wild excitement and 
a sort of delirious pleasure. I tan get up 
the enthusiasm, too, in the prospect of a 
dash at the otters, even though it may 
necessitate a turn out at 3 o'clock in 
the morning and a cold drag of four or 
five hours before the fun begins. But in 
England the gun was never an imple- 
ment I cared a fig about handling, and 
when I visited British Guiana in South 
America last autumn, and found a 
country—with the exception of a narrow 
strip of coast line—covered with almost 
impenetrable tropical forests. I did not 
anticipate much pleasure in the way of 
sport. In this I soon found I was mis- 
taken. Shooting in the forest wilds of 
Guiana partakes more of the character of 
exciting exploration than anything else. 
Away from the sugar estates on the coast, 
there is very little known about the 
country. Solitary groups of gold miners 
travel up the rivers and camp by the sides 
of beautiful creeks to penetrate into the 
bush, but beyond this the interior is left to 
the undisturbed possession of the aborigi- 
nal Indians. 

For a few weeks after landing at 
Georgetown, the capital of the country, I 
quietly allowed myself to become ac- 
customed to the tropical heat, for Eu- 
ropeans have an ugly way of dropping 
off with yellow fever on their first arrival. 
Then myself and two other Englishmen 
arranged a little shooting expedition into 











the bush. We fixed upon a fortnight as 
its probable duration. As a ruie the most 
expensive and laborious part of traveling 
in the interior is the feeding department. 
It is customary to carry provisions to last 
you during the expedition, but we had 
great confidence in our powers as sports- 
men and decided to trust, to a great ex- 
tent, to our guns. We nevertheless laid 
in a store of rice, crackers, tinned meat, 
rum (for the boatmen), and whiskey (for 
ourselves). We had two rifles and two 
shotguns, a goodly store of ammunition, 
hammocks and blankets, and, with a view 
to ingratiating ourselves with any Indians 
we might chance to meet, we carried a 
few small cases of powder and shot, in 
addition to our own supply, and half a 
dozen big clasp knives. ‘The plan we had 
mapped out for ourselves was that we 
should travel about eighty miles up the 
River Demerara, penetrate by one of the 
creeks into the forest, and pitch our tents 
there in any suitable place. We secured 
a trimly-made bateau, a species of over- 
grown canoe in common use on the South 
American rivers, loaded it with our traps, 
and with a couple of Madrasee coolies as 
boatmen shot out from the stelling into 
the river exactly at midnight. A small 
craft can only travel on this river with 
the tide, which comes rushing up at the 
rate of seven knots an hour, and when 
we Started it was just beginning to flow. 
The reason for night traveling on the 
river is, of course, the excessive heat in 
the daytime. It was a glorious night— 
not moonlight certainly—but in this tropi- 
cal land the purity of the air is such 
that every star, however insignificant, 
stands out like a glorious brilliant in the 
pure azure sky, and the calm beauty of 
this architecture of the heavens casts a 
charm over every scene, no matter how 
plain it may be in the light of day. We 
soon glided out beyond the wharves and 
warehouses of Georgetown, and as the 
boatmen had been treated to a noggin of 


rum at the start we made rapid progress. - 


The negroes are the lustiest boatmen for 
the tropics, and they are as plentiful as 
the mosquitoes. At any moment a crew 
of native boatmen can be engaged to 
travel any distance up the rivers and be 
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contented with a supply of rum as the 
only payment. But with rum and a tropi- 
cal negro in the same boat there is no cal- 
culating on the future, so we chose two 
slim coolies as the more reliable for our 
purpose. For the first two hours or so 
we were full of interest in our expedition, 
and lay in the bottom of the bateau 
smoking and building castles of game in 
the air. We were right out in the river, 
which here is about two miles broad, so 
we could see nothing in the shape of land ; 
but the shrill whistle of the creek frog 
could still be heard coming from the 
shore. And after a while we began to 
hear sounds like the echoing of, laughter 
right ahead of us on the water. As it 
came nearer we recognized the familiar 
harmony. It was a bateau full of bush 
negroes—borianders, as they are called, 
the name being a corruption of the two 
words “above yonder”—coming into 
town, and brightening the journey with 
the banjo and their characteristic glee 
songs. We could see, as they passed far 
away to starboard of us, that the paddle- 
men were making desperate efforts to get 
down before. the tide was in full flow. I 
have many times been a close listener to 
these negro songs without being by any 
means enraptured, but it was pleasant to 
hear the chorus of these happy travelers 
floating across the water to our ears, al- 
though the song itself was anything but 
romantic. I caught a fragment that was 
being repeated over and over again, and 
this is how it ran: 

John de Baptist is me name; 
Juk ’im in de eye now, hit ’im on the chest. 

John de Baptist is me name, 

Didn’t I told you so, 

Gib she plantain, gib she rum, 
Nigger man fat now, nebbah go fo’ work; 

Gib she plantain, gib she rum, 

Didn’t I told you so. 

As the strains of this wild air grew 
faint and died away, we drew our blankets 
round us and settled down to sleep. Our 
coolies had already been told that we ex- 
pected them before the tide turned to 
reach a small creek that branched off into 
the bush about thirty miles up the river, 
for there we could get out of the sun until 
the next tide. I soon dozed off and slept 
—TI don’t know how long. I was roused 
by the voices of the others. Day was just 
breaking, but there was such a heavy 
mist on the river that nothing could be 
seen twenty yards away. We were no 
longer going up the stream. The canoe 
had been turned half round and we were 


evidently shooting into one of the banks 
of the river. As I was still drowsy I 
naturally concluded that the boatmen 
knew what they were about, and I 
watched the proceedings without com- 
ment. Suddenly, before I had seen the 
shadow of an opening, we were out of the 
river and gliding tranquilly on a little 
tributary creek, above which the wild 
tropical vegetation spread and formed a 
natural roof of cool, green leaves. This 
was the first stage of our journey, and 
here we secured the bateau and landed. 
A few minutes later one of the coolies dis- 
covered a house a little way in the bush, 
and we set off to investigate. We were in 
luck that morning. It was the rude bam- 
boo house of an English woodcutter who 
was well known to one of my companions. 
We lost no time in rousing him out of 
his slumbers and soon his whole estab- 
lishment of negroes was busy making a 
special breakfast in our honor. We fed 
luxuriously on goat steak, baked cassava, 
yams and pepper-pot, the latter a con- 
glomeration of stewed meats much in 
vogue in Guiana, and we finished up with 
hot coffee. He had about an acre of 
ground cleared round his hut, and here 
we lounged, waiting for the tide and em- 
ploying the time in eating pines and 
smoking cigarettes. 

The moment the rapid ebb of the tide 
began to slacken, however, we were off 
again, but this time it was by no means 
pleasant traveling. Although we kept 
close to the bank of the river and got 
some shelter from the great trees that 
hung right over the water, it was still 
dreadfully hot, and by the time we reacu- 
ed our creek we were all pretty nearly 
roasted. This, of course, was after being 
several hours on the water. Once in the 
creek we all took a hand at the paddles, 
and we shot like an arrow through the 
water. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the appearance of these natural 
waterways. They are formed by the 
water draining off the vast tracts of forest- 
clad land and forcing its way to the 
rivers. Many of them are like rivers 
themselves, only the water is as clear as 
crystal and they are everywhere spanned 
by the great trees of the forest. These 
trees in their turn are covered with vege- 
tation of indescribable beauty. In this 
land everything must grow. A falling 
seed will find a resting place on the trunk 
of a great tree. It takes root and in pro- 
cess of time is a tree itself. Then it will 
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be overrun with every manner of luxuri- 
ant parasites, many of them having most 
beautiful flowers, until the whole forest is 
one great mass of impenetrable vegetation. 
From every lofty tree trailing lianas (or 
bush rope, as it is called) fall to the 
ground, take root, and rise up again to in- 
crease the density of the foliage. Cling- 
ing to every little rock and hiding in the 
trunks of trees are lovely orchids, bloom- 
ing in innumerable varieties, and, as the 
creek winds in and out of the forest, na- 
ture, with all its profusion of loveliness, 
is unfolded in a thousand different forms. 
A Northerner is struck with the gorgeous 
flowers that cover some of the largest of 
the forest trees,and here and there, de- 
scending from the green canopy that 
everywhere overspreads the creek, grace- 
ful twistings of liana, sometimes bearing 
at their very tip a blooming orchid or 
other parasitical flower, droop down al- 
most to the surface of the water. As we 
rapidly followed the windings of the 
creek we passed several Indian tracks 
into the forest, and occasionally a startled 
crash among the brushwood told of the 
presence of game of some description. 
But we pressed on at our best rate, and 
never slackened our pace until the grow- 
ing dimness warned us that it was time 
to look out for a suitable camp, for here 
the lovely twilight which is so much en- 
joyed in more northern lands does not 
exist. We drew up at the next appear- 
ance of a track and slung our hammocks 
as best we could in the tangled network 
of vegetation, intending to go farther in- 
land next morning. 

A man can usually sleep anywhere if 
he is sufficiently tired, and there was no 
insomnia among us that night. Never- 
theless everyone was eagerly afoot at sun- 
rise, and after-a hurried breakfast we 
once more took to the paddles. After 
three hours’ good traveling we began to 
hear sounds like the rush of a rapid river 
in front of us. This could only have one 
signification here. It must. be a fall in 
the creek, and if so it seemed as though 
this would have to be our destination, for 
without help it would be impossible to 
get our bateau and traps overland to the 
other side. In half an hour we came 
right upon it. It was a fall over which 
the water came tumbling in a pretty cas- 
cade of about fifteen feet, but what was 
of more interest to us was the appearance 
of an Indian canoe—* woodskins,” they 
are called—anchored safely in the still 
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pool at the base of the fall. When we 
came within ten feet of this object an In- 
dian who had been asleep in the bottom 
of the canoe sprang upright and was on 
the bank in a moment. There he got 
over his shyness and stood waiting for us 
to speak. Fortunately he understood a 
little English, and we learnt that a mile or 
two above the fall was an Indian village. 
We at once resolved to make this village 
our headquarters, and we dispatched the 
native for aid. In less than an hour he 
returned. To our surprise he brought 
with him ten women, and when we asked 
for an explanation we were told that 
every man in the village had been en- 
gaged and taken away some time before 
by a white man who was gathering 
flowers. A week later we discovered that 
this was an enterprising citizen of the 
United States who made this long journey 
to collect orchids and carry them to the 
London markets. Well, the women were 
just as good for our purpose. Our goods 
were unloaded, the bateau was lifted 
bodily out of the water, and by a track 
which we would never have discovered 
ourselves we traveled overland until be- 
yond the falls we came upon the creek 
again. Then we embarked once more 
and in twenty minutes reached the village. 
It was an excellent place for a camping 
ground. A small piece of ground had 
been cleared beneath the trees, and here 
the Indian houses, or benabs, were 
erected. This primitive dwelling place 
simply consists of four bamboo poles sur- 
mounted by a flat roof of palm leaves. 
In the twinkling of an eye a similar resi- 
dence had been built for us, and under 
this roof we stored our baggage. As a 
sleeping place we preferred a hammock 
slung twenty feet above the ground in a 
tree. At this elevation we should escape 
much of the feverish miasma that hovers 
over the ground during the night. 

When everything had been arranged 
there was still the greater part of the day 
before us, so we retained the male Indian 
and set out into the forest, my two com- 
panions armed with shotguns and I carry- 
ing a rifle, on the off chance of meeting 
with bigger game. The Indian carried 


the common weapon of the aborigines of 
South America—a stout bow about ten 
feet long and a quiver of arrows. We had 
two grand objects in view—one, to pot 
something that would be more delectable 
eating than corned beef and biscuit, and, 
secondly, to secure specimens of rare birds 
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or animals, for one of my companions was 
an amateur taxidermist. We easily pene- 
trated into the bush among the numerous 
tracks, and soon found that by eluding 
the lianas that twisted and coiled on 
every side we could even deviate from the 
pathway and still make fair progress. 
There was almost always a little space 
that we could move in at the foot of the 
large trees. It is often supposed that 
these tropical forests are ablaze with 
birds of brilliant plumage and ring- 
ing with the chattering of monkeys, and 
that at every step you are liable to have 
a huge snake suddenly glide down the 
branches of a tree and inoculate you with 
its poison. The old accounts of the trav- 
elers have much to answer for. The fauna 
of Guiana, in number and variety, is per- 
haps more extensive than that of any other 
tropical country in the world, and yet we 
could stand in this forest and imagine we 
were the only things that lived. Solitude 
and stillness reigned supreme. Here, as 
in the northern countries, the game has to 
be found, and our Indian was the man 
who must find it. We easily made him 
understand that we wanted something we 
could eat, and as we went along he care- 
fully explored the thick grass and the holes 
about the roots of the trees. Presently 
a brace of bush fowl rose at his feet and 
dashed wildly among the trees. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of shooting, one of 
them was brought down, and within half 
an hour four others were added to it. 
This bird is very similar in size and ap- 
pearance to the grouse of the Old Coun- 
try, if anything a shade or two lighter in 
color, and it is excellent eating. 

With the aid of our guide we gradually 
found that this great, silent wilderness 
was full of life. It only wanted a child 
of the forest to expose it. In crossing a 
piece of ground much less thickly wooded 
than the rest, he suddenly stopped and 
pointed to a bushy tree directly in front 
of us. Then he drew his bow and fired 
a blunt twig at random into the tree. 
Instantly there was a heavy fluttering 
among the topmost leaves and a gorge- 
ous macaw sailed grandly out, its long, 
red tail pointing two or three feet straight 
behind it. It was an easy shot, and our 
bird collector had it smashing down 
among the brushwood in a twinkling. 
And a magnificent specimen it was. Near 
this place, too, twelve or fifteen parrots— 
the common green South American bird— 
had been amusing themselves at the tops 


of the trees, but the shot had startled them, 
and we could just see them circling right 
up above the trees. A parrot in the bush 
is about as difficult to get at as a crow is 
in England. The slightest noise sends 
them into the sky, and they do not come 
down there again until everything is 
quiet. Their weakest moment appears to 
be in the early morning. At that time 
they possess considerably more temerity, 
and flit about uttering at intervals loud, 
hoarse shrieks, but never showing that 
versatility in vocal sounds which comes 
to them in their captivity. It is one of 
the commonest birds in British Guiana. 
On this occasion, however, they kept out 
of our reach. 

We bagged another brace of bush fowl, 
and two pretty toucans, with their long 
yellow bills, were added to the collection. 
The only animals we came across were 
a kibbi-ee—something in shape and size 
like a small fox, but belonging to the 
ant-eater tribes—and a few graceful mar- 
mozet monkeys high up in the trees. I 
sent a bullet after the former, but he fled 
on ‘unharmed and took refuge in the trunk 
of a rotten tree some distance in the bush. 
The Indian gave chase, and half a minute 
later a shrill scream announced a capture. 
When he came back he was carefully ex- 
tracting an arrow from the animal’s body. 
Several times during the day when any 
small bird of brilliant plumage started out 
of the bushes my ornithological friend 
had his shotgun up in a moment and in- 
variably blew the coveted specimen to 
pieces. This afforded the greatest amuse- 
ment to our Indian, who on those occa- 
sions probably came as near laughing as 
ever he did in his life. We were back 
at the village by 4 o’clock and at once 
made arrangements for passing the even- 
ing quietly and pleasantly until bedtime. 
A fire was already waiting, and one of 
the coolies, who had a fair knowledge of 
cookery, was deputed to roast a brace of 
fowl and curry one, while the other boat- 
man boiled the cassava which we had pro- 
cured from the Indians. Cassava when 
boiled tastes much like a superior potato. 
It is the root of a bush and is a great food 
with the Guianese Indians, who also bake 
it into bread. 

After washing in the creek and putting 
on dry flannel clothing we all felt ex- 
tremely satisfied with ourselves. Every- 
thing around us was of interest. It was 
the first time any of us had been among 
the Indians, and we were all anxious to 
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observe their manners. They belonged to 
the Acawois tribe. Noneof them, with the 
exception of the one man left in charge of 
the village, could speak English, and from 
him we learnt that it was very rarely they 
saw a white face in those wilds. The 
South American Indians are not, so far as 
can be ascertained, a dying race. In this 
they differ from those in North America, 
but they differ in many other respects also. 
They are peaceful, shy and as industrious 
as can be expected; that is to say, they 
cultivate what vegetable provisions are 
necessary for their wants. Their features 
are broad and flat, and in most cases 
ugly; their bodies short, but extremely 
square and strong. The only time they 
venture into the town is when those that 
have guns want powder, and others knives 
and hatchets, and then they will carry to 
exchange for these articles animal skins 
and hammocks elegantly knitted with cot- 
ton. On these rare occasions they may 
be seen walking through the streets of 
Georgetown, mixing with well-dressed 
English men and women, in a state of 
perfect nudity, with the exception of a 
fragment of linen round the loins. 

In our little camp the fact of some of 
the women having worked for us seemed 
to have driven away a little of their shy- 
ness, and they came about with their chil- 
dren in a great state of inquisitiveness. 
But they never ventured to touch any- 
thing that belonged to us and they looked 
upon the coolies preparing our supper as 
individuals possessing very high privi- 
leges. I was surprised at the carelessness 
with which they walked about in the 
canoes. Two of these were drawn up at 
the side of the creek, and I saw a woman 
step into one of them, walk right to the 
end and pick something up and come back 
again with just as much ease as though 
she had been on shore. Now, these wood- 
skins are the most fragile and exquisitely 
balanced pieces of workmanship imagin- 
able. They are made of the bark of a 
tree, and are so narrow that the slightest 
movement to either side will upset them. 
And yet the Indian is just as safe sitting 
at the prow of one of these things as he 
would be on board a transatlantic steam- 
er. On the river they shoot falls and run 
the gauntlet through innumerable rapids 
without the slightest thought of danger. 
I have traveled short journeys on the 
creeks in this craft, but it was a case of 
maintaining a rigid balance between the 
two.sides all the while. 
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Both myself and my companions were 
still returning the curiosity of our Indian 
friends with interest, when supper was an- 
nounced. The coolies had made an ex- 
cellent job of it. The fowls were deli- 
cious, and we lingered long at the festive 
board. Then we sat and smoked till dark- 
ness drove us to our hammocks and blank- 
ets. I have said that these great forests 
are as still as the grave. That, I must 
explain, only refers to the daytime. As 
soon as night falls thousands of insects 
combine to hold a sort of oratorio, and 
the squeaking and whistling, and chir- 
ruping and trilling are something awful. 
There is a big beetle that goes off every 
few minutes like an alarm clock, and near- 
ly makes you jump out of your skin ; and 
occasionally a huge flying cricket will set- 
tle at the head of your hammock, and 
suddenly give a startling chirrup in your 
ear. But one soon grows accustomed to 
these trifles, and he is very new to bush 
life who allows them to disturb his rest. 
They had not this effect on us. Next 
morning we were up betimes, and a couple 
of parrots were shot as they flew over the 
camp. One was old, so we relegated him 
to the collection; the other made an ex- 
cellent stew for breakfast. We started 
early this morning, and our Indian friend 
had prepared a little surprise for us. It 
seems the ornithologist had disgusted him 
the day previous by his miserable method 
of shooting small birds, and he had deter- 
mined to show us the artistic method. 
Besides his bow, he now carried a hollow 
cane about two and a half feet long, and 
a bunch of very small pointed reeds. He 
also led a mongrel-looking dog to the 
warfare. ; 

We were soon initiated into the science 
of shooting small birds. This cane in- 
strument was a blowpipe. As we were 
walking into the forest a tiny humming- 
bird darted past us and then stopped and 
hovered like a butterfly over a flowering 
creeper. The Indian slipped one of the 
little darts into the cane and put it to his 
mouth. As quick as lightning, when for 
a single moment the bird was in an al- 
most stationary position, “pluff” went 
the dart, and the little creature dropped 
fluttering to the ground. When the dart 
was extracted there was no mark at all to 
show how it had come to its death. The 
skill of the Indian with this peculiar 
weapon was marvelous. He took suc- 
cessfully the most difficult shots, and 
during the day brought down birds of 
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considerable size. The collection was 
thus considerably enriched. A number 
of gaudy birds of the strike tribe, a few 
pretty little manikins, several humming- 
birds (one our scientist took to be a new 
species), a sun parrot, and one of the rare 
Guianese bellbirds were this day con- 
tributed by the Indian and his blowpipe. 
We had plenty of shooting without going 
deep into the forest, but it was of a very 
miscellaneous order, and the only eatable 
results in the way of birds were a couple 
of big, fat pigeons, a bird very similar to 
the common stock dove. In returning 
home, however, we secured a delicacy for 
the larder. This was nothing less than a 
fine laba—an animal about the size of a 
sucking pig—which our sporting dog un- 
earthed and the Indian shot. This same 
gentleman also killed a couple of mon- 
keys for his own private consumption. By 
hungry gold diggers and woodcutters in 
the bush young monkey is considered a 
very palatable sort of food in the absence 
of anything better. 

The days passed quickly in these forest 
rambles. We rose early in the morning, 
sauntered about the village until break- 
fast was ready, and laughed at the snake 
stories we had read of in books; for here, 
when the sun was rising, we could scarce- 
ly walk twenty paces anywhere without 
starting some reptile hurriedly into the 
forest. We saw several big camoodie 
snakes, but all were of the same mind. 
They invariably made a terrific rush to 
get out of our way. The same with the 
alligators in the creeks. They are the 
most timid things alive, and will disappear 
for hours if they seé the shadow of a 
man. In bathing in the creeks the only 
thing to be afraid of is a fish called the 
peri. It appears to be a misanthropical 
sort of fish—something like the English 
pike—and it will attack a man without 
the slightest provocation. We generally 
sallied forth immediately after breakfast 
with the guns. There is plenty of respect- 
able game in these forests. The jaguar 
—tiger, as the natives call it—is very 
common, and, besides deer and wild pig, 
there is a small brown bear and a big 
army of tiger cats. But we hunted six 
days without bringing home anything 
larger than the laba. Then we made an 
expedition to a savannah, which the In- 
dians told us lay about twelve miles dis- 
tant. We traveled the greater part of the 
way in the bateau along the creek. We 
had only three miles to scramble through 


the bush, but what a frightful track it 
was! At every few yards we were trip- 
ping over the hidden roots of trees or 
sinking up to the hips in ground under- 
mined by the ants. 

The reward, however, was worth the 
labor. After a slow and weary tramp we 
emerged from the dark, silent forest and 
suddenly found the glorious savannah 
stretching for miles in front of us. Here 
everything was bright and beautiful. The 
land was covered with rich herbage, 
topped with a gorgeous flowering, and at 
intervals luxuriant wood islands had 
grown up and relieved the monotony of 
the plain. We began skirting the forest 
in search of venison, keeping all the while 
well in ambush. The deer, which is mod- 
erately plentiful in these parts, is a beau- 
tiful animal, small, and something of the 
character of the gazelle. Game was not 
lacking, but after three or four hours of 
patient hunting we were as far from our 
object as ever. Notwithstanding all our 
precautions we had the mortification, as 
we moved slowly along within the edge 
of the forest, of seeing one gracefyl ani- 
mal after another start from the long 
grass and scamper into hiding, and every 
one safely out of range. Our philosophi- 
cal aboriginal was the only one of the 
company whose face did not suggest dis- 
agreeable perversions of the second com- 
mandment. 

When success seemed so hopeless that 
each one of us was beginning to wish that 
the other would suggest giving up the chase, 
there was a grunt anda roar in front of us, 
and two heavy bush hogs floundered up 
out of the herbage and rushed like a couple 
of ill-regulated thunderbolts for ambush. 
Bang! bang! rang out both the rifles, 
but on they went. Whizz! came from 
the Indian’s bow and the leader wheeled 
suddenly out of his course. But neither of 
them stopped for a moment, and before 
anything more could be done both had 
disappeared and were crashing in thick 
cover through the bush. We had come a 
few paces out of hiding during this inci- 
dent, and were beginning to laugh at the 
little diversion given us by the pigs, when 
the Indian quietly touched me on the arm 
and nodded toward the place where they 
had disappeared. I looked up, and there, 
coming down the side of the bush in a 
gentle canter, moving his head from side 
to side as if uncertain where to go, was 
our man, making straight toward us. He 
had apparently been suddenly startled 
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from his rest. The ornithologist was the 
only man loaded. He raised his gun, and 
as he did so the game paused and stood 
stock still. It was his last effort. The 
next moment we were leaning over as 
much venison as would keep the commis- 
sariat going for days. By the time we had 
him skinned and the best of the meat 
slung in the green hide it was getting late 
in the day and we set off for the boat, 
and as the sun went down that night there 
was an odor of burning flesh floating 
round the village which was calculated to 
bring every Indian in Guiana trooping to 
the feast. 

This, according to all precept and the 
general practice, should have been a night 
of sound repose. We were all thoroughly 
exhausted and willing enough to sleep to 
any time short of doomsday. But fate 
willed it otherwise. It was a trivial thing 
to keep me awake at first. One of the 
big Guianese night monkeys had come 
into the higher branches of the tree above 
my hammock, and for the life of me I 
could not sleep while the animal was go- 
ing through his ghostly antics over my 
head. An hour after we had turned in I 
was still wide awake. Suddenly I heard 
a crackling among the top branches of 
the trees to the left of our camp, then a 
tremendous crash, prolonged until it end- 
ed in a dull thud. In an instant we were 
all sliding to the ground, and looking at 
each other for an explanation. It had 
sounded a& though the forest was falling 
about our ears, but as it turned out it was 
only one tree. We inspected the scene. 
A huge giant of the forest lay stretching 
through the brushwood. Every other 
growing thing had been crushed beneath 
it as it lumbered down from aloft, and 
soon we were acquainted with the cause 
of this strange descent. The trunk of the 
tree, close to where it would have entered 
the ground, had been gradually eaten by 
insects until the wood was as soft as a 
sponge, and, of course, the tree had 
fallen. 

Having satisfied ourselves we turned in 
once more, and this time I slept. Still 
anotheralarm. About midnight I began to 
be conscious of someone shouting tome. I 
looked round. The other hammocks were 
empty, and among the benabs the Indians 
were moving about and chattering to each 
other. It was Booderam, one of our boat- 
men, who called me. He was standing 


beneath my hammock, and I inquired in 
language more pointed than polite the 
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meaning of this sudden uprising. “Tiger 
come, sahib!" he shouted. “Tiger come 
for see buckman and tief um lillie goat 
one time.” (The male Indians are always 
called bucks in Guiana and the females 
buckines.) I was down the tree like a 
squirrel and joined the throng. My com- 
panions were already there, and now 
knew all about it. It seemed that about 
two weeks before a jaguar had come upon 
the village and carried off a goat. Now 
he came a second time. One of the wo- 
men. had heard the noise and rushed out 
just in time to see him disappearing with 
his prey, and the whole village was ex- 
cited about it. If the men of the com- 
munity had been there the matter would 
have created little or no commotion, 
They would just have laid in ambush 
every night until the tiger returned, and 
then matters would have been put on a 
proper footing. As it was, however, 
nothing could be done that night; so af- 
ter more talk of a more or less excited 
kind, we made yet another attempt to 
sleep. 

This time it was a partial success. We 
slumbered undisturbed until the break of 
day. Then there arose in the village an 
uproar which it is quite impossible to de- 
scribe. Everyone seemed to be scream- 
ing and yelling, and amidst it all the tom- 
tom gave forth its melancholy music. The 
occasion was a great one. The orchid 
collector was returning with his Indians 
down the creek. We were almost as 
pleased as the women themselves, and we 
ran to the side of the stream to await the 
coming of the wanderers. They had been 
absent nearly six weeks. Soon a fleet. of 
fifteen woodskins cdme round a bend of 
the creek into sight and glided toward 
us, two Indians paddling in each, the one 
at the prow and the other at the stern. In 
the last canoe was the collector. In a 
moment everyone was busy unloading the 
floral treasures, and I was much interested 
in seeing how orchids are gathered and 
transported from those distant lands. 
They were all packed in fine wicker bas- 
kets, made by the Indians. In traveling 
by land a piece of fibre is attached to the 
end of each basket. This band the In- 
dian puts across his forehead and then 
allows the burden to hang upon his back. 

This orchid collector was a German by 
birth, but a citizen of the United States. 
We were soon all squatting to a breakfast 
of baked venison, and telling each other’s 
adventures. It seemed that this had been 
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an unusually long expedition, but he had 
secured several thousand specimens which 
he intended to turn into dollars in the 
London market, and this was a sovereign 
balm to all his troubles. We found him 
dreadfully anxious to get back to the 
coast, but at the same time he was as 
pleased as a child at once more meeting 
with someone he could talk to, and he im- 
mediately laid himself out to persuade us to 
return along with him. But we hadatiger 
to kill. The venison was all that re- 
mained in the way of provisions, but we 
couldn’t leave without seeing the ambush 
laid for the jaguar. Finally, our new 
friend consented to stay a couple of days 
with us. 

That night the ambush was laid. When 
darkness set in we four Europeans and 
five Indians took up a convenient position 
beneath one of the henabs. The goats 
belonging to the village were all tethered 
to the trees a short distance away. Only 
one of the Indians was armed with a gun, 
and the rest had the usual bow and ar- 
rows. We calculated safely on the ar- 
rival of our prey. These jaguars will 
sometimes descend into the populated 
portions of the country, and night after 
night make a raid upon the cattle of one 
particular district. We therefore, know- 
ing their habits, waited with exemplary 
patience. It was a long vigil. Twelve 
o’clock passed without any visitor, and I 
found myself looking toward the goats 
still, but without making any particular 
effort to descry anything. I was, in fact, 
almost dozing off into a sleep, when the 
Indian sitting next to me gave the 
slightest perceptible start. I was in- 
stantly on the alert, but I could see noth- 
ing, although the night was very light. 
The enemy was nevertheless upon us. A 
moment later some dark object dropped 
straight from the branches of a tree on- 
to the back of one of the unconscious 
goats and began a sort of worrying strug- 
gle on the ground. The other goats im- 


mediately scuttled bleating away as far 
as the tether would allow them, and the 
ground was left clear round the jaguar 
and his victim. 
were very brief. 


The proceedings now 
The report of the In- 
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dian’s rifle came almost instantaneously 
with this panic. With a loud yell the 
tiger dropped his prey and made a leap 
toward the brush, but his spring scarcely 
carried him two yards. The ball had 
broken his back, and his hind quarters 
dragged helplessly on the ground. 

While he pawed fiercely at the ground 
and desperately attempted to drag him- 
self forward, an arrow from one of the In- 
dians struck him in the neck and rolled 
him clean over. Still he was not done. 
Again he made a struggle to regain his 
feet, and with an effort got into a sitting 
posture. Then the crack of a second rifle 
rang his death knell, and throwing out 
wide his fore legs and stretching open his 
ugly jaws, the jaguar was dead. And 
now all the Indians came out to rejoice 
over the victory. Instantly the proceed- 
ings took the form of a festival, and the 
great dish of paiwarri was brought out and 
the genial cup passed round. This is the 
drink in which the Indians of Guiana pay 
homage to Bacchus. It is almost as thick 
as molasses, and is one of the most exe- 
crable mixtures imaginable. It makes 
the Indians mad drunk, for the women 
produce fermentation in paiwarri by chew- 
ing the root of the bitter cassava and spit- 
ting the juice into the drink bowl. It is 
needless. to say that we declined every 
pressing invitation to join the feast, and 
as sleep was out of the question we made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible and 
watched the fun until morning. 

About noon we had sufficient Indians 
sensible to be able to man the canoes, so, 
according to our promise, we started on 
the homeward journey. Before night fell 
we were close to the river, and here, at 
the mouth of the creek, the botanist 
found a large bateau and a crew of ne- 
groes awaiting him. The baskets were 
transferred from the canoes to the bat- 
eau, the Indians were paid off and sent 
back rejoicing, and in a beautiful night 
we began the run down the river. Two 
days later, at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
we made our craft fast to a deserted 
wharf in Georgetown, scrambled up the 
muddy timbers and entered the town. 


~That night a feather bed received us. 














AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


REFERENCE was made last month to a method 
of photographing the human voice. Ina recent 
number of Scribner's Magazine Professor Trow- 
bridge describes the way by which Professor 
Blake, of Brown University, actually photo- 
graphed the vibrations of a telephone dia- 
phragm. A small mirror was affixed by suit- 
able levers to the diaphragm, and a beam of 
light was reflected to the photographic plate. 
When the telephone responded to the instru- 
ment in which the words were spoken the dia- 
phragm was thrown into vibration, and the 
motions caused thereby were impressed upon 
the sensitive plate. The result was an irregular 
marking, which looked not unlike a fine wire 
spring unevenly drawn out. Professor Trow- 
bridge thinks it not impossible to believe that 
the waves, in passing through the air, may yet 
be photographed. 

Some of the latest achievements of amateur 
photography were shown in a practical way toa 
large audience not long ago in this city. Lan- 
tern slides illustrating the three days of the 
Washington Centennial, selected from a large 
number which had been sent in by prominent 
amateurs for the purpose, were thrown upon an 
immense screen by the stereopticon in Chick- 
ering Hall, and were greatly admired by the 
audience. As Mr. J. Wells Champney, who 
announced the slides as they were projected, 
said, such an exhibition would have been im- 
possible for photography a few years ago. 
There were instantaneous photographs of the 
various ironclads, frigates and men-of-war at 
anchor and during the great naval parade, not 
only with the bright sunlight shining full upon 
them, but also from the shadow side and under 
most difficult circumstances. The pictures of 
the land parade were also very remarkable. By 
such exhibitions the general public are begin- 
ning to appreciate more completely the really 
wonderful progress which amateur photography 
is making in these days. 

But the great event of the photographic year 
will be the convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, at Boston, from Au- 
gust 1oto 14. It will be, moreover, a semi-cen- 


tennial celebration of photography’s birth. A 
large number of valuable prizes have been of- 
fered by photographic manufacturers and deal- 
ers, and the association offers several hundred 








dollars’ worth of medals, besides a magnificent 
statue in bronze of the Roman wrestlers, val- 
ued at $200. The competition is open to ama- 
teurs as well as professionals, and it will pay 
amateurs to attend the convention on at least 
one of the days and examine some of the more 
noteworthy of the photographs exhibited. 

Early in the fall the usual exhibitions of pho- 
tographs will be held by the various clubs to 
show what the members have been doing 
throughout the summer. Lantern slide exhibi- 
tions especially will be frequent, as heretofore, 
as this is, perhaps, the most satisfactory way to 
show results. Amateurs are already busy mak- 
ing lantern slides from their choicest negatives, 
and the popular hydrochinon developer is be- 
ing more widely used every day for this pur- 
pose. It is especially admirable for lantern 
slide making, where clear shadows are required 
and pure blacks and whites. No better formula 
for preparing this excellent developer has been 
used than the following. It has been called 
‘‘Chautauqua’’ hydrochinon developer, since 
the students of the Chautauqua School of Pho- 





tography were the first to employ it. It con- 
sists of two solutions: 
: A. 
IN onic cit ras enereesagcvamnacreswes ounces. 
Granulated sulphite of soda.*........00..0000 soscees I 
ME xcrakcae ch sanasecntnoeacbsbensaoutabeck onesies 16 
B. 
TT IN iss. cnn' anda sdatencéaaaeel ounces. 1% 
ht tnd 6.66 cdddAdes wdbdensdseeewees once denser arene 16 


The developer is formed by taking equal 
parts of the two solutions and mixing them well 
together. For over exposures more of solution 
A must be added, while for under exposures a 
little more of the B solution should be used. 
Bromides do not restrain the action of hydro- 
chinon, and it is therefore only by modifying 
the proportion of the two solutions or by dilut- 
ing them with water that incorrect exposure or 
unevenness can be overcome in development. 

W. I. LINCOLN ADAMs. 
% % 
x 
ATHLETICS. 


THE success of the fourteenth annual inter- 
collegiate games which were held at the Berke- 
ley Oval, May 25, proved conclusively the right 
of the association to lead an independent life. 
As is well known it formerly was a member of 
the N. A. A. A. A. But college athletics have 
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become so important a feature of outdoor life 
in this country that the association which 
governs their actions should certainly be ac- 
corded a position independent from others. 
So many questions arise which the students 
alone can decide that outsiders would only 
make things worse than they are were they to 
attempt their solution. At the games no less 
that eight new records were established, and in 
one or two instances the world’s record for 
those events equaled. This excellent showing 
is no doubt due in large measure to the com- 
paratively large number of fine athletes in 
college at present. Sherrill, Banks, Dohm, 
Downes, Wells, Shearman, etc., are all men of 
acknowledged merit. Careful training in well- 
equipped gymnasiums and under competent 
instructors, must, however, be credited with its 
due influence upon the results. This attention 
which is devoted to athletics is already showing 
its results. The body of students that was gath- 
ered at the Berkeley Oval, had been collected 
from various parts of the country and repre- 
sented the best physical development attaina- 
ble. When hundreds of young men do sys- 
tematic work for months under competent 
directors it will not be a long while before 
the results become apparent. Hard work will 
be easily accomplished, troubles lightly borne, 
sickness resisted, life made more endurable. 
This consistent training will also favorably 
affect the athletic clubs into which college 
athletes generally drift after graduation. Old 
habits will be followed, and the careless non- 
collegian who may have hitherto relied upon 
speedy legs alone to win him fame will read- 
ily see that good condition makes his work so 
much easier.: In this way incalculable good 
will be accomplished. 

The Amateur Union championship games 
were hardly as successful as it was hoped they 
would be. In the first place Jupiter Pluvius 
seemed to have a grudge against the Union 
and prevented the games on the day originally 
decided upon, June 1, at the Berkeley Oval. 
Then a postponement to June 12 on the grounds 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club was not very 
much more successful, because the gentle rain 
from heaven would come down at times. A 
large audience was thus prevented from attend- 
ing, and a number of athletes, by reason of the 
change of date, became overtrained or they 
stopped training altogether. 

A partial rest during the summer months 
will enable our speedy friends to gain enough 
strength to make a good showing when the fall 
comes. What special direction their efforts 
will take it is, of course, difficult to say, but it is 
fair to assume that not a few records will have 
to be changed. J. C. GERNDT. 

# % 
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BASEBALL. 


AMATEUR ARENA OF THE 
DISTRICT IN 1889. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


AMATEUR ball playing this season has been 
rejuvenated. Not for years past have the regu- 
lar amateur class of the fraternity mustered in 
such force on the fields as they have done this 
season. The sport is one so admirably adapted 


for the outdoor recreation of the mass of our 
young people that it is not surprising that it has 
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attained such wide popularity with all classes of 
the community. The clerks of the commercial 
houses, the employees of the manufacturing 
establishments, and in fact the busy workers 
of every branch of business, find in baseball 
the means for an exciting recreative outing on 
the green fields of a half-holiday afternoon each 
week unequaled by any outdoor sport in vogue. 
It is the American field game for the couple of 
spare hours, while cricket is the English game 
for the couple of spare days. The one meets 
the wants of the workers of the republic and 
the latter just suits the leisure class of monar- 
chical England. 

A feature of the amateur season each year is, of 
course, the pennant races of the college club nines, 
and this year the championship games of the 
College League—embracing the names of Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton—have been more than 
usually exciting. Princeton led off in the Col- 
lege League race with a spurt in the running 
which startled both Yale and Harvard, and be- 
fore the spring campaign ended Princeton had 
strong hopes of ultimate success in the contest. 
But the June campaign saw Yale rally in a way 
which staggered Princeton, whose aims had previ- 
ously been ambitious of championship honors, 
Harvard tried to traverse Yale’s track but failed, 
and the final result was that ‘‘ the same old story 
was told again’’ on Yale’s campus. 

The contests of the Amateur League this 
year, too, have been more than ordinarily inter- 
esting, though they might be made more so if the 
strict amateur rule was lived up to by limiting the 
contesting nines to legitimate amateur exem- 
plars, the employment of professional batteries 
being a drawback asarule. The Staten Island 
Athletic Club’s nine had, upto the close of June, 
borne off the palm in securing the lead, chiefly 
through the very effective work of the Har- 
vard pitcher of 88, Mr. Bates. But Tyng and 
Ayrault, of the Staten Island Cricket Club’s 
nine, have pushed Bates hard for the pitching 
honors. The ‘‘ Deacon’s’”’ nine, of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, have also shown 
up very promisingly, as their extraordinary con- 
test at Staten Island in June fully proved. The 
Orange Athletic Club’s nine, on the other hand, 
have hardly come up to Frank White’s expecta- 
tions, but there is time for a rally before Sep- 
tember closes the season. Of course they were 
without the services of Pitcher Stagg during 
their spring campaign. 

An event of the Amateur League campaign 
was the creditable action taken by the board of 
directors of the Staten Island Athletic Club in 
repudiating the very small piece of business in- 
dulged in by one of the amateur players of the 
nine in engaging in one of the professional 
tricks, in a game with Yale, technically termed 
“dirty ball playing.’’ The action of the com- 
mittee was timely and to the point. The league 
is composed of clubs aiming to play ‘‘ gentle- 
manly ball,’’ and not the style of game in vogue 
on the corner lots. 

Another feature of the amateur season is the 
inauguration of the game of baseball as one of 
the legitimate sports of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association brotherhood. Never have the 
associations in question taken a more advanced 
step in the right direction than they did when 
they legalized baseball as a young Christian’s 
game, and gave it the association indorsement 











by the organization of the ‘“‘ Young Men’ s Chris- 
tian Association Baseball League.’’ It was a 
godsend for the boys of the association in the 
metropolitan district, and it has imparted an 
interest to their general work which was sadly 
wanting before. The league embraces three 
sections, as follows: 

Northern Section—Harlem, Yonkers, York- 
ville, West Shore Railroad and Madison Avenue 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. 

Western Section—Orange, Bloomfield, Jersey 
City and Summit Y. M. C. A. 

Southern Section—Twenty-third Street, Brook- 
lyn, Young Men’s Institute and Staten Island 
7 i SB. 

The days for the games of the league are Sat- 
urdays, and that is now the great day of the 
week with the young Christians of the league. 
The winning nine in the series of games of each 
section will be presented with a handsome ban- 
ner given by Messrs. Spalding Brothers. The 
finals are to be played for the league champion- 
ship, and the winning team will get a $100 sil- 
ver cup. Mr. C. E. Patterson, of 361 Madison 
avenue, is the secretary of the league. May 25 
was the opening day, Twenty-third Street play- 
ing the Young Men's Institute and winning by 
a score of 24 to 14. 

The officials of the associations take unusual 
interest in the field work of their respective 
nines, and the appointed Saturdays see num- 
bers of the professors, presidents, secretaries, 
etc., of each association on the fields as deeply 
interested spectators. 

The Brooklyn Amateur Association, with its 
six clubs, gathers in force on the Parade Ground 
at Prospect Park every Saturday afternoon. 
These club nines have special fields set apart 
for them on championship days, and their 
games are surrounded by large crowds of inter- 
ested spectators. 

The local college nines of the metropolitan 
district, such as those of the Rose Hills, of St. 
John’s College, at Fordham; the Jaspers, of 
the Manhattan College, and the Alerts, of Seton 
Hall College, South Orange, are prominent 
amateur exemplars, as are also the nines of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic and Adelphi Academy, 
Pratt Institute, etc., of that city. In fact, it 
would require pages to give even the names of 
the hundreds of amateur clubs which send their 
nines to the field in the metropolis this year, 

HENRY CHADWICK. 
bP 


KENNEL—POPULAR BREEDS OF DOGS 


THE question, ‘‘ Which is the most popular 
j breed of dog?’’ has often been asked us, and, 

verily, it seems a hard one toanswer. One wav 
of reaching a conclusion might be to take the 
shows of the spring circuit, and selecting the 
largest, which would be New York, examine its 
list of entries, and from the classes best filled 
we can secure an idea (though not to an abso- 
lute certainty, as this cannot be recommended 
as an infallible rule) of the breed or breeds most 
affected by dog lovers and breeders. Now, we 
find upon looking into the matter that in the 
principal classes at this show last spring there 
were the following: 219 setters (including all 
varieties), 166 St. Bernards, 143 pointers, 136 
fox terriers, 108 collies, 98 sporting spaniels, 67 
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mastiffs, 33 pugs, 26 greyhounds and 23 beagles 
(these do not represent duplicate entries). With- 
out doubt among these ten breeds may be found 
the most popular dogs of to-day. Setters seem 
to have ‘‘the call,’’ with St. Bernards next; 
then pointers, followed by fox terriers, collies, 
spaniels, mastiffs, pugs, greyhounds and bea- 
gles. Setters always have been popular. They 
are generally useful in the field, and are also 
handsome and symmetrical looking and mod- 
erately well adapted as household pets—though 
to the spaniel and beagle this is much more ap- 
plicable, being smaller, and hence occupying 
less room about the house. 

The St. Bernards, mastiffs and collies seem 
to be looming up pretty well just at present. 
Probably owing to the impetus given them by 
the newly formed specialty clubs devoted to 
these breeds and which are pushing their in- 
terests. 

These three last breeds, with the pugs, might 
be classed as the drones of dogdom, the uses to 
which they may be put being of so ambiguousa 
character that it can be said with fairness, that 
they are kept but for ornamental purposes, 
while the setter, pointer, fox terrier, spaniel, 
greyhound and beagle have their many uses. 

Collie men may object to having their pets 
placed on the list of do-nothings, but while this 
breed has been, and is now used (but in re- 
mote quarters) on the farm for driving cattle, 
sheep, etc., still their usefulness in this respect 
may well be said to be nil, as any cross-bred 
dog can be readily taught to perform the same 
Offices. 

Concluding we might say that sporting dogs 
seem to havethe strongest hold upon the public 
generally. NOMAD. 


* & 
* 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE home of lawn tennis is Great Britain and 
Ireland, where the standard of play is far supe- 
rior to that in any other place on the globe. A 
glance at the ‘‘open’”’ tournament table for this 
season develops the fact that there are no less 
than sixty-six large tournaments, extending from 
May until October. This list, of course, does not 
include the numerous club tournaments only 
open to members, which are simply illimitable. 
Every principal town and watering place in the 
kingdom has one or more clubs, and the “* fix- 
tures’’ for this year far exceed in number those 
held annually heretofore. It has been held by 
many that lawn tennis was doomed to die early 
in its career. After a thriving existence of 
twelve years this game has permeated every 
part of the civilized globe, and was never more 
universally popular than at present. This is 
especially true of Great Britain. 

In America, while the game has not reached 
that degree of excellence enjoyed by the mother 
country, yet the present year marks the most 
successful era in its history. To the American 
devotee it will perhaps be almost incredible 
when we state that 6,000 people attended the 
match in Dublin, the latter part of May, for 
the championship of Ireland between Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton and Mr. Ernest Renshaw. Yet such 
was the fact, and on several previous days, de- 
spite bad weather, the attendance never fell 
below 2,000, An analysis of this remark- 
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able contest has already been widely pub- 
lished, and is beyond the scope of this article. 
That the result was a surprise is generally 
conceded, for it was expected:that Ernest Ren- 
shaw would maintain the championship which 
he has held for two successive years. Last 
year Hamilton received odds, and his triumph 
now, evenly matched, is therefore more credit- 
able to him. The style of the two men is an 
extremecontrast. Renshaw is quiet in his play 
and is rather confident, due perhaps to his ex- 
tended knowledge of the game and his many 
years of practice. He seldom rushes at a ball, 
and is usually on the spot before it arrives, 
seemingly knowing what will happen. 

This habit of being everywhere at once 
without effort is the feature of his play which 
first strikes the eye. Hamilton is the exact re- 
verse of his opponent. He is as nimble as a 
catand jumps around all over the court, return- 
ing a long drive to the base line or a volley 
near the net with equal impetuosity. Effort is 
visible in every stroke he makes, yet he never 
seems totire. He is activity personified. 

The delegation of tennis men headed by Mr. 
H. A. Ditson, of Boston, who are now in Eng- 
land for the purpose of arranging an interna- 
tional series of matches have met with gratify- 
ing success thus far, and their mission is one 
which will give to the game in America an im- 
petus hitherto unknown. A professional match 
between Mr. George Kerr, of Dublin (Hamil- 
ton’s coach), and Mr. Thomas Pettitt, of Bos- 
ton, has been arranged. Three contests will be 
held in the United States during the month of 
August, the teams, dates and places to be de- 
termined hereafter by Mr. N. L. Jackson, of 
London, and Mr. H. A. Ditson, of Boston, 

Mr. Kerr has had many years’ experience, 
ana is ¢he professional player of Great Britain. 
He is at present employed by the Fitzwilliam 
Club in Dublin as a coacher and keeper of its 
courts. Several of the leading foreign tennis 
players will accompany him, and other inter- 
national contests will occur this fall between 
the best players in England and America. The 
establishment of international tennis relations 
this year marks an important epoch in the his- 
tory of lawn tennis. It is the beginning of an 
annual interchange of thought, experience and 
play between the two countries which will add 
new zest to the game on both sides of the ocean. 
Mr. Ditson is to be congratulated upon his 
achievement in thus bringing together for the 
first time the leading tennis men of both hemi- 
spheres. We shall watch the progress of these 
contests with no small degree of interest, and 
OvuTING will keep its readers well informed on 
the future developments in tennis, both at home 
and abroad. H. W. Sporrorp. 


* *& 
* 


OUTING'S HEALTH HINTS FOR WOMEN, 


OuTING’s friends, the ladies, have been out 
in the open for weeks, some fortunate ones per- 
haps for months. It is proper; then, to ask, 
has your outing profited you? Have you gained 
that quickness and brightness and robustness, 
we may add, which will enable you to stand the 
winter's rounds of gayety or work, whichever it 
may be, in the best way? Have you gone to 
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work systematically to build up your bodies, 
have you rowed, played tennis, walked, tramped 
and camped with a purpose in view, and that how 
best and most permanently to strengthen the 
constitution? These remarks apply not so 
much to our many fair friends who are natu- 
rally strong and healthy, and who in a week, at 
the farthest, can catch up with their former 
vigor. But there are many who must fight for 
their health: to them let us say a few words of 
caution, and let them give the suggestions we 
shall make a fair trial. 

In the first place remember that you want to 
build up. That means you must not go in for 
pastimes of all sorts the moment you reach the 
seaside or mountain resort. You will only do 
harm. It will be a much better plan to spend a 
week in resting, assuming for a moment that 
you have from two to three months at your dis- 
posal. You willin this way accustom yourself 
to the change of air and the difference in the 
mode of life, which, by the way, is a greater tax 
upon your strength than you imagine. Then 
begin with very gentle exercise, a tramp of a 
mile or two, a row of half a mile, a brief game 
of tennis—nothing more. If you find these ex- 
ercises too great a strain upon your system, re- 
duce them ; but no matter how little you do, do 
it all with as much determination as you can 
muster. Continue this sort of thing for a week. 


’ The next week should find you able to increase 


the length of your walks; you should feel like 
rowing a mile, and several games of tennis 
ought notto fatigue youvery much. If you find 
that you are making rapid progress and that 
you are not having enough exercise, do not in- 
increase it by walking two miles instead of one, 
but do yous work twice, in the early morning 
and thelate afternoon, Let us urge you not to 
stay indoors much, Be out in the wind and 
the sun. Protect yourselves against them as 
muchas you please, but let them do their work. 

But do not forget one thing. It is this. In 
all your exertions be thorough. Throw your 
whole heart into what youattempt. That is half 
the battle. You must not delude yourselt with 
the thought that the work you do, minus a 
correspondingly cheerful and hopeful frame of 
mind, will do you good. Far from it, the two 
go together. 

Of course what has been suggested asa proper 
way of gaining strength, is only in the merest 
outline. Elaborate as much as you like, but be 
consistent. Don’t be over enthusiastic. In that 
respect be wiser than your brothers, many of 
whom rush from the desk and the counter to 
the cinder track and the oar and run and row 
races with practically no preparation. Profit by 
their misfortunes and save yourselves days of 
discomfort. Do not attempt the hardest tasks 
first. You doubtless would like to mount a 
horse and be off ata brisk gallop. You forget 
you are not strong, and riding is very severe 
exercise. Get into ‘‘condition’’ first ; then rid- 
ing will be an unalloyed pleasure. The same 
holds true of rowing and canoeing. In these 
two sports much of the benefit derived from 
them comes from doing the motions correctly— 
shoulders thrown back, oars held firmly, &c. 

You will say, perhaps, that what we have 
suggested is very ‘‘slow,’’ ‘‘stupid,’’ &c. It is, 
no doubt. Itis doubly stupid, however, to be 


ill; it is exasperating to have to forego a romp 
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through the fields because you are not strong 
enough. Try stupid things for a while and 
learn your lessons as you would take medicine. 
OvuTING’s medicine is not nearly so disagreeable 
as that which the chemist compounds. The 
stupidity will wear off soon enough, and before 
you are aware of it you will be doing all sorts 
of exercise, not as a task, but because you can 
do them; because you have gained the requisite 
strength and they do not tire you, except in a 
healthy way. Is that not something worth 
working for? Come, confess it and set to work 
immediately. You have a month or two still be- 


fore you. Perhaps you have been trying our 
medicine. Then let these words give you en- 
couragement. OUTING is giving you sound ad- 
vice. 


When you reach home again it will be with 
different feelings. Life will hold more pleas- 
ures, and griefs will seem less real and crush- 
ing. That is worth something. 


* & 
* 


YACHTING. 


On, what a spanking sailor's breeze it is that 
comes sweeping in in one long, steady, continu- 
ous gale over the grimy chimney stacks, blow- 
ing the gleaming steam puffs from half a dozen 
busy factories that surround our editorial sanc- 
tum in fantastic swirls and eddies away up into 
the ethereal blue of heaven’s great vault! We 
turn longingly to the open casements of our 
window, and as we scent the keen, fresh air 
that comes across the housetops from the East 
River, we dream yearningly of the snow-white 
decks of the stately £iectra, on which we so 
fondly hoped to be treading, while the genial 
commodore is recounting for the edification of 
the ‘‘ gentlemen of the press”’ his last Jon mot 
on the “fishy ’’ condition of the accounts of the 
great centennial ball committee. ‘‘Yes,’’ Com- 
modore Gerry is saying, ‘‘if Mr. Fish wants to 
cast up his accounts quickly and correctly I 
think we can give him every possible oppor- 
tunity to-day.’’ Jolly, courteous commodore 
and happy band of bright reporter yachtsmen 
in heart, and perhaps ere the day be done, in 
spirit, too, we are with you! But the stern de- 
cree of inexorable fate and the earnest appeal 
of the waiting devil for editor’s ‘‘copy’’ tie us 
to our chair and compel us to herald the joys of 
these glorious yachting days when we would a 
thousand times rather be watching the prepara- 
tions off Fort Wadsworth for starting the first of 
the great Aatrina- Titania match races. 

Yes, the two crack 70-footers are going to 
have it hammer and tongs to-day! If they 
never had the canvas stretched before they’ll 
have a fair enough chance before they drop 
anchors this evening. Look well to your bob- 
stays and topmast shrouds to-day, ye hardy 
mariners, for hemp and steel wire are going to 
be tested to their uttermost capacity! But why 
are we prophesying thus when, before our 
warning sees the light of day, the race and its 
thrilling events will have passed into ancient 
history? Well, more’s the pity, but we ‘“‘can’t 
help it, ye know.’’ And what has not been 
accomplished by brawny American yachtsmen 
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since the season opened? What glorious bat- 
tles have been hard fought and nobly won over 
the beautiful course that the Larchmont boys 
have fora sailing ground! What a fizzle and 
stormy wind up the Atlantic yachtsmen did 
have, to be sure, and what a contrast to the 
superb day’s sport Commodore Gerry’s prover- 
bial luck brought to the racers of the N.Y.Y.C.! 
What a capital day’s fun and pleasure the mos- 
quito fleet on the Harlem had for the regatta ! 
All these red-letter days OUTING must faithfully 
chronicle, if only in a few words of passing 
mention. 

First of all, then, the hollow victories of the 
Titania over the Shamrock, at the opening of the 
season, were a matter of some surprise and much 
comment among yachting men. It is very 
easy to say, ‘‘I told you so!’’ but we have 
always fancied Mr. Iselin’s flyer in anything 
like real ‘‘ Channel’’ weather; but still our choice 
of the three most prominent 70-foot craft is the 
Katrina, Talking of the 70-foot class naturally 
brings us to the question of the doings of the 
Valkyrie, From what can be gathered of the 
mass of information published by ‘‘the dailies,”’ 
it looks as if the Earl of Dunraven does not 
intend to have a shy for the America’s cup, but 
will come over and try his luck in Eastern 
waters. Lord Dunraven, you are right; “ dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor,’’ and you will 
find that you'll have enough on your hands to 
tackle the 70-footers that are ready to give you 
a turn to windward. In our opinion both the 
Titania and Katrina can show their heels to the 
Englishman, and we should not be a bit sur- 
prised if Gracie, Bedouin or Shamrock would be 
hard nuts for him to crack. 

The report that the beautiful Volunteer is per- 
fectly useless and had been so badly strained 
and warped as to be unable to meet the Vadkyrie, 
should she want to compete for the America’s 
cup, turns out to be only another piece of 
reportorial haste and inaccuracy. Mr. Edward 
Burgess, in his round-robin to the press, very 
properly sets matters straight, though, of course, 
such a ridiculous statement was only likely to 
affect the sentiments of the uninitiated. Yachts- 
men in yachting circles know too well that 
Burgess boats are built just as perfectly as they 
are wisely designed to be led astray by sensa- 
tional paragraphs that emanate solely in the 
fervid imagination of the space-filling brains of 
the ubiquitous scribes of the dailies. By the 
way, the A/ayflower looks a bonny boat in her 
schooner rig, and sails fast, too. We hope that 
she and the Sachem will meet soon to try con- 
clusions, and if they do the ‘‘ converted’’ will 
not be a great way behind, we are thinking. 

But, boys, OUTING is with you heart and soul 
in the fun there will be this year among the 
jolly ‘‘forties’’ and ‘‘thirties!’’ After all, this 
is what we call real yacht racing. Out of a 
clinking good lot it’s hard to pick the winner, 
but for choice we'll go one on Mr. Gardner's 
new departure, Ziris, which seems to be as 
staunch a little craft as sails to-day. The 
Gorilla, Tomahawk and Maraguita are by no 


means foemen: unworthy of her steel, while 
the .Vymph has had a season's trial and may 
hold her own this year with the newborn. 
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THE picturesque regions along the Hudson 
River and through the Mohawk Valley are just 
now receiving much attention as possible resting 
places for the many whose short vacations are 


now in the near future. Of course the question 
of expense and time is one which receives care- 
ful consideration. In their perplexities they 
will do well to write to Mr. H. B. Jagoe, General 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 363 Broadway, New 
York, for ‘‘Summer Excursions,’’ a handsomely 
illustrated book, giving descriptions of the 
places through which the West Shore Railroad 
passes. 
the bustle and noise of a great city, ‘‘ Suburban 
Homes on the West Shore’’ may be able to fur- 
nish useful hints. 


AMERICANS going to Europe via Liverpool 
should avail themselves of the convenience 
afforded by the London & Northwestern Rail- 
way, whose Offices are in New York, at 832 
Broadway, where baggage is checked direct to 
destination and tickets may be secured for 
any point in Europe, thus avoiding all de- 
lays and annoyances so common in Continental 
travel abroad. Mr. Baratoni, the manager of 
the New York office, is thoroughly conversant 
with the needs of the American tourist, and we 
give this notice without cost to the company or 
its representatives, because so many of OuT- 
ING’s readers are going to Europe and we wish 
them to travel comfortably. 


Ir we take the statements of the daily press 
as authentic we must believe that there are at 
least seventy thousand Americans wandering 
over every part of Europe. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to suppose many of them are sportsmen 
and will do their best to get a chance at some of 
the excellent wild-fowl shooting that is to be had 
round the northern and western shores of the 
British Isles. To supply himself with a thor- 
oughly workmanlike and reliable weapon is the 
first aim and principal desire of the true sports- 
man, and to this class OUTING is always ready 
to tender the best advice that experience has 
proved to be incontrovertible. While in Lon- 
don, therefore, the intending wild-fowl seeker 
should without fail visit J. & W. Tolley’s cele- 
brated gun emporium at No, 1 Conduit street, 
Regent street, and ask them to produce for in- 
spection one of their latest hammerless ‘‘ ejec- 
tor’’ wild-fowl guns. Their mechanism is sim- 
ply faultless ; the ejector works perfectly simple, 
they hit hard at long range, and will be found 
serviceable for all kinds of game. They are 


especially adapted for duck, plover and geese, 


To those who seek homes away from” 


while they will be found just as in- 
valuable among grouse that are wild 
from being constantly shot at on the 
more frequented Scottish moors. Every 
sportsman who wants solid comfort, as 
well as accurate shooting from his pet 
gun, should be measured for his weap- 
on. This is as essential as being mea- 
sured for your riding breeches or your saddle, 
and Messrs. Tolley always prefer to build you 
a gun to orderfrom measurements. The prices 
range from $75 upward, and you will be sure 
of getting your money’s worth for each dollar 
you put into Tolley’s hands. 


THE great West is every year becoming less 
of a terra incognita. The many beauties of 
Western scenery, the customs and habits of peo- 
ple are so frequently the subjects of newspaper 
articles, that every well-read man must neces- 
sarily have some notion of what that portion 
of our country west of Chicago offers. The 
traveler will, of course, be most anxious to 
learn details and to have his attention called to 
points of special interest. He will find in a 
series of books and maps published by W. C. 
Riley, of St. Paul, Minn., very useful informa- 
tion. ‘* The Northern Pacific Tour’’ sets forth 
the attractions of the Northwest with its grow- 
ing cities and wonderful resources. And asa 
trip to the Pacific Ocean would be incomplete 
without a short excursion to Alaska, the land of 
ice and snow, as it is commonly called, a brief 
description of a trip to Sitka is added. There 
are few routes which present more of the pic- 
turesque than the one from Tacoma to the land 
of perpetual snow. The tourist is rarely out of 
sight of land, and much to his surprise he will 
find that in place of the expected dreary wastes 
of glacier ice he will have in almost constant 
view extensive forests which come down to the 
water's edge. Between islands and mainland 
lies the course, sheltered from the rolling waves 
of the Pacific. Too bad that it takes a week be- 
fore an Eastern enthusiast can enter upon the 
scene of such delights! 


SPORTSMEN are preparing to go big game 
hunting. It is not always feasible to go West, 
nor very far into the Canadian woods. Time 
is valuable, particularly when vacations are 
short; so many hunters are compelled to look 
for game near home, in the Adirondacks or the 
wilds of Maine. In the latter State the sportsman 
whose appetite has been whetted by reading 
‘*Moose Hunting in Aroostook,’’ the leading 
article in this number, will get ample oppor- 
tunity of trying his rifle. Having found a place 
to go to, next comes the important question 
how to reach it. Take the Boston and Maine 
Railway. A card to its passenger department 
in Boston will elicit prompt response on any 
points which you are not sure about. The road 
carries you direct to the heart of the happy 
hunting grounds. 









































THE outfit of the pleasure seeker would not 
be complete without a careful selection of new 


reading matter. The supply at hand is certain- 
ly large and varied, and he must be a most fas- 
tidious reader who cannot find something to his 
taste and fancy. History, biography, travel 
and fiction, with a predominance of the latter, 
of course, are served up to us in numberless 
styles of binding and various shapes and sizes. 
It would be impossible to read them all, nor is 
it right to judge all books by a few; at the 
same time it is easy to discern one drift which 
seems common to the modern novelist: it is 
the supernatural, and it is evidently wanted, 
for many books, like periodicals and newspa- 
pers, are made for their readers, and not to 
portray the best sentiments and highest stand- 
ards of the best minds. 


THE exaltation of the German character, both 
in the strong and unswerving love of women 
and the loyal and generous friendship of man, 
is well and consistently worked out in ‘‘ Greif- 
enstein,’’ the latest novel of Marion Crawford. 
The pictures of German university life, as well 
as the simple rustic scenes, are faithfully por- 
trayed. The tragic situations and dénofiements, 
though easily anticipated, are none the less 
enjoyable, and the moral tone is good and ele- 
vating. [Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York. | 

WE are surprised that Mrs. Burnett should be 
the author of ‘‘Miss Crespigny,’’ It is, no 
doubt, one of her earlier works and is put forth 
on the strength of the writer's later well-earned 
reputation, It is a love story pure and simple, 
and its only merit is its brevity. [T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. ] 


In ‘‘An Alter Ego,’’ Mr. Lloyd Bryce has 
given us an illustration of an improbable occur- 
rence rather than any attempt at a story that 
could have any foundation except in the one 
main incident of misidentification. The char- 
acters are all weak, unless we except the clair- 
voyant who figures largely in the several 
chapters. The momentary resemblance of per- 
sons and especially twins is not unusual, and 
Mr. Bryce has ingeniously woven a story out 
of this fact. ‘‘An Alter Ego’’ holds the reader’s 
interest to some degree, and will serve as a 
subject for discussion and thought. [Bren- 
tano’s. ] 


ALL marriages would certainly be a failure if 
the ideas advanced by Mona Caird in ‘‘ The 
Wing of Azrael’’ could be accepted and prac- 
ticed. There would be no God to worship, no 
Lord to adore, no morality to adopt, no friend- 
ship to cherish, nothing but the gratification of 
selfish desires. Conventionalities would be laid 


aside and social ordinances disregarded. We 
would live a religious, moral and social go-as- 
you-please existence, Happily, as the author 
confesses, her aim is to represent, not to convert 
or convince; but we doubt if she even repre- 
sents many true characters in this sacrilegious, 
immoral work. [Lovell’s International Series. ] 


LIKE all of Florence Warden’s novels, ‘‘ The 
Fog Princes’’ is entertaining and interesting. 
We are constantly surprised at the audacity of 
characters, and our hero has a hand in the 
most atrocious deeds. The power of one man 
over another is fully shown, and the power of 
g5 over both clearly brought out. [Lovell & 
Co. 


Few books have appeared of late that are sc 
inviting and so tastefully gotten up as ‘‘A White 
Umbrella in Mexico,”’ by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
It is dainty in every way. The highly-finished 
paper, the wide margin, the illustrations by the 
author and the binding—all are attractive. Mr. 
Smith describes his experiences and impressions 
while slowly wandering through Mexico in a 
most picturesque and entertaining way, and 
bits of landscape and groups of natives that 
seemed to him worthy of reproduction he skill- 
fully transferred to canvas under his white um- 
brella before an admiring audience of sefiors 
and sefioritas. One can pleasantly and profitably 
while away leisure hours with this book, and 
one will wish when the last page is reached that 
the author may take it into his head to make 
another trip and in his delightful way relate 
new experiences in a second volume. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York.] 


‘““RuyMEs of the Road and River,’’ from the 
pen of the well-known cycling writer, Chris 
Wheeler, is an elegant volume of poems. The 
author is one with whose name readers of OurT- 
ING are not unfamiliar, since bright cycling 
stories from his pen have from time to time 
graced the pages of this magazine. Asa poet 
Mr. Chris Wheeler, in the volume before us, 
shows that he is capable of producing excellent 
work. The fact that it is not all on the same 
level will not detract from the enjoyment of the 
rhymes, since many of them possess a truly 
poetic ring. [E. Stanley Hart & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.] 


‘THE Yellowstone National Park”’ is a little 
volume by W. C. Riley, publisher, St. Paul, 
Minn., which gives full information about the 
wonders of that celebrated park. The book is 
handsomely illustrated and well put together. 
A companion volume is a series of views of the 
park which reflects credit upon the publisher. 
From them one gains a very good idea of the 
spouting wonders of the West. 











AN AUGUST DAY. 


THROUGH green winged boughs which bend before the breeze 
I see a distant farmhouse glimmer white, 
As though a snowy cloud grown tired from flight 
Had settled down among those shady trees ; 
Nearby me hum the honey-laden bees, 
And, where the new rail fence draws o’er yon height 
A long and jagged line of dazzling light, 
The clovered hills lift high like foamy seas. 
But, ah! now strikes the fiery noontide heat 
On burning field, while over all the land 
A sudden silence falls. With joy I gaze 
Across the winding strip of ripened wheat 
That seems a broad and glaring, golden band, 
To streams beyond and pleasant woodland ways. 
HERBERT BASHFORD. 





TEACHING BETTY HOW TO ROW. 


Betty’s learning how to row! 
When she shyly looks at me 
With her eyes’ soft witchery, 
I must clasp her fingers—so— 
Just to show her how to row! 


When I steer I hold her, so— 

Lined with that old pine, you see, 
Till so bright her glances grow 

I forget about the tree! 


Watch the oars uncertain go, 
Betty’s catching crabs, you see! 
I must show her—well, you know 
What the forfeit ought to be. 
I could stay a year or so 
Teaching Betty how to row! 
FLORENCE E. PRATT. 
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M. W. DUNHAWM'S 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


3,000 PERCHERON =. 
“ aS _ FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


IMPORTED. 
STOCK ON HAND: 
300 STALLIONS 


of serviceable age. 


4 ¥ 150 COLTS 


at superior individuals, with choice pedigrees. 


200 IMPORTED BROOD 








Y MARES 

(80 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOGK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 

Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspect- 

ing this Greatest and Most Successful 

Breeding Establishment of America. 

Address, for 250-page catalogue, free, 


M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. 


35 miles west of Chicago on C. & N.-W. 
between Turner Junction and igi * 








evil WEIG4> 
parca 
On Powel 


SoLuTey PUES 










POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
and wholesomeness. 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. So/d 
enly incans. Roya. BaKinG Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


A marvel of purity, strength 
More economical than the ordinary 








| w= No Chemicals, = 

W. Barer & Cos 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, ne ch ical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Go., Dorchester, Mass. 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 


@yO prevalent, especially among women, re- 

sults from overtaxing the system. The 
assimilative organs becoming deranged, the 
blood grows weak and impoverished, and hence 
“that tired feeling’’ of which many complain, 
For all such cases there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.- Take no other. 

‘“*Some time ago I found my system entirely 
run down. I hada feeling of constant fatigue 
and languor, and very little ambition for any 
kind of effort. A friend advised me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I did with the best 
results. It has done me more good than all 
other medicines I have ever used.’’—Frank 
Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘*For months I was afflicted with nervous 
prostration, weakness, languor, general debility 
and mental depression. By purifying the blood 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I was completely 
cured.’’—Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleeplessness, 
or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
















Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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WO of the greatest races of the year are the Pull- 

man of Chicago and the Irvington, Millburn of 
New York, both occurring on Decoration Day. 

There were seventy starters in the Pullman Race this 


year, and it was won by Frank Bodack on an ordinary 


AMERICAN LIGHT CHAMPION. 


There were but two of our wheels in the New York 


Race. Their showing was 


THE TIME CUP AND SECOND PLACE, 


with plenty of competition in the way of specially con- 
structed and light racing machines. 

If you want the most scientifically constructed and 
easiest running wheel in the world, you will have to 
come West for it. 

Eighty-page Catalogue, with detailed descriptions of 


the celebrated 


AMERICAN CYCLES 


on application. 


GURMULLY & JErFERY MG, C0, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest American Manufacturers. 














SPORT—-ODDS AND ENDS. 


MempeErsS of the Staten Island Cricket Club 
celebrated the Fourth of July with a match be- 
tween the English and American cricketers. 
Three members of the English side had the mis- 
fortune to be run out, and the entire side was 
retired with a total of 35 runs. When the 
Americans went in and had secured 15 for 
three wickets, rain came down in torrents, and 
the match ended in a draw. 


THE American Derby was run at Washington 
Park, Chicago, Saturday, June 22. This is the 
richest three-year-old event in the country, and 
is looked forward to each year with great inter- 
est. The American Derby is a sweepstakes for 
three year olds, at $250 each, $100 forfeit, or 
only $20 if declared out on or before February 1, 
or $40 April 1, 1889. All declarations are void 
unless accompanied with the money. The 
added money is $7,500. The second horse re- 
ceives $1,000, and the third $500 out of the 
stakes. Spokane landed a winner by a length, 
Sorrento being second and Retrieve third. 


THE English Derby was run at Epsom June 5, 
and was won by the Duke of Portland’s b. c. 
Donovan in 2m. 44 2-5s.; J. Gretton’s b. c. 
Miguel, 2; D. Baird’s b. c. Eldorado, 3. Dono- 
van was the best two year old in England last 
year. He won ten out of twelve races, worth 
about $45,000. As a three year old he won, on 
April 6, the Prince of Wales Stakes at the 
Leicester spring meeting, valued at $55,000, and 
on May 22 captured the Newmarket Stakes, 
worth $35,000. Following this win with the 
Derby, the Duke of Portland pockets, so far 
this year, over $100,000 on Donovan alone. 
When the English Derby was inaugurated, May 
4, 1780, the distance was only a mile; but four 
years later it was increased to 1% miles. Sir 
Charles Banbury’s Diomed was the winner of 
the first. Derby, and nineteen years later was 
imported into the United States for breeding 
purposes. 


ENocH TOWNSEND, of Saco, Me., on June 23 
accomplished the feat of riding from Boston to 
Portland on a bicycle in a single day. The dis- 
tance is about 112 miles. 


AT a recent meeting of the park commis- 
sioners held in Chicago it was decided that bi- 
cycle riding should be allowed on the Lake Shore 
Drive and Fullerton avenue, in Lincoln Park, 
after 8 Pp. M., subject, of course, to the usual 
rules restricting use of bicycles and tricycles in 
the park. Credit for obtaining this permission 
is largely due to Messrs. Gerould and Whitney, 
of the Lincoln Cycling Club. For the benefit of 
possible visitors to Chicago we reproduce the 
regular rules in reference to use of wheels in 
Lincoln Park: 

‘* Riders shall not be permitted to pass along 
the drives in a body ; not more than two abreast. 

‘*No riding shall be permitted at a rate faster 
than six (6) miles per hour. 

‘** No bicycle will be allowed in the park after 
8 p. M. without a lantern.”’ 


THE flag of the New York Yacht Racing As- 
sociation is to be a pretty pennant of blue, with 
a red stripe extending from the centre to each 
of the three corners. All yachts belonging to 
the association will fly this flag at all races. 


AT the Kildare Athletic Club Sports, held at 
Paddington, London, June 15, the record for 
the flying quarter, which stood at 38s., was low- 
ered by S. F. Edge and F. J. B. Archer on an 
Olympic tandem to 35 4-5s._ In the final heat of 
the 2-miles safety handicap W. C. Jones made 
the distance in 5m. 26 3-5s., beating the pre- 
vious best record by 5s. The stillness of the air 
helped the making of these new records. 


THE race for the Grand Prix de Paris was run 
June 16, and was won by Vasistas, against 
whom the betting was 50 to 1. Pourtant was 
second and Aérolithe third. There were thirteen 
starters. 

The Grand Prize is of $20,000 in specie, given 
half by the city of Paris and half by the five 
great railway companies, for colts and fillies 
foaled in 1886, of every description and country ; 
added to asweepstakes of $200 each, $120 forfeit 
and $100 only if declared by midnight on the 
Wednesday preceding the race, and $20 only if 
declared by midnight on May 1, 1889; the sec- 
ond to receive $2,000, and the third $1,000 out of 
the stakes; about 3,000 metres, outer circle 
(about 1 mile and 7 furlongs) ; 349 subscribers. 


THE new home of the Dauntless Yacht Club 
at Communipaw is about completed. The house 
has been erected by the members without any 
outside assistance and is a credit to their efforts 
and an example to others contemplating build- 
ing. 


THE 1,464 yards per minute—since 1883 the 
best speed for American birds—has been beaten 
by Philadelphia pigeons in a fly from Concord, 
N. C., 428 miles. The entriesin the race were: 
John Blood, 7; John Diggle, 7; James Work, 6; 
George Hornberger, 3 ; H. Hackman, 3; William 
Hunter, 1; all members of the Cresson Club. 
The start was at 5:21 A. M. The first returns 
were two to the Blood loft, at 1:52 P. M., speed, 
1,476 yards per minute ; time out, 8h. 31m. Other 
returns before 2 o'clock were two to Diggle, at 
1:52%, speed, 1,474 yards, and one to Work, at 
1:53 P. M., speed, 1,469 yards. This is the first 
journey for public record this year and the dis- 
tance is the greatest to which pigeons have been 
sent this season for either club, loft, or public 
record, The distance is greater by Io miles 
than was covered in the flying for 1888, and the 
result changes the record for the 400-mile jour- 
ney from 1,091 yards to 1,476 yards. 


AT a recent meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, it was decided that here- 
after a bronze medal should be given to the 
third man in each event, who formerly received 
no prize. 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON” 
HAMMERLESS GUN. 










Catalogue 
from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 


The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 












SZ 


Agents Wanted. 











FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 

in every sporting country 
= now stands 
unequaled 
= for SAFETY, 
DURABIL- 
ity, EASE 
= OF MANIP- 
ULATION 
and GEN- 
ERAL EF- 
“ag FICIENCY. 


y, T 4 f Prices—$79, $100, $125, 
“ $150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILD-FOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 
atiso yards. Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. Full particulars in 
detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 

AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—iIN THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
market. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected only, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term toterm during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition. The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST, 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 
HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


te" GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 





Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
éttes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after meals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class. 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each. 
Special (medium) « “ 66 = 6 100 
Zora (regular) “ “OG “ I0 «6 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of Io inclose 25 cents, 


-—SOLE AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 














Tuts department of OuTinG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 


current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. ogether with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snow Shoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ** Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to** The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
ingutries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE tenth annual convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America will be held 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, August Io to 14 
inclusive. President McMichael in a recent 
published letter says that the encouraging news 
received from every quarter indicates the 
largest gathering of photographers that has 
ever been known in this country. A great deal 
of silent preparation is also being made, he tells 
us, and the exhibition of photographs, cameras 
and other photographic apparatus will be larger 
than ever before. The secretary, Mr. O. P. 
Scott, of Chicago, sends out an open letter of 
similar import. Full information regarding 
prizes, the conditions of competition, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing the secretary 


RECENT exhibitions of photographs have been 
held by the Yonkers Photographic Club, the 
Providence Camera Club and the New Orleans 
Camera Club, and a most enjoyable outing was 
participated in by over seventy-five amateur 
photographers of Connecticut not long ago, 
despite the severe rain storm which occurred on 
the day of their excursion. Nearly four hun- 
dred exposures were made, most of which re- 
sulted in good photographs, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather ; and it was estimated 


that about $10,000 worth of apparatus was 
carried by the party. 


Many of the photographic societies have had 
their regular annual ‘‘field day,’’ and most of 
the clubs are now busy preparing their collec- 
tions of photographs of the neighborhood for 
exchange with other photographic societies in 
this country and abroad. The Pacific Coast 
Amateur Association is the latest addition to 
this circle of exchange, and it is busy in pre- 
paring lantern slides and a paper to illustrate 
and describe ‘‘Glimpses of California.”’ 


OF organizing amateur photographic societies 
there veritably seems to be noend. Some of 
the latest formed are the Hoboken Camera Club, 
secretary Mr. F. H. Muench, with headquarters 
at 140 Washington street, where meetings are 
held every Wednesday evening; the Mont- 
clair Camera Club, among the schoolboys of 
that charming suburban town, and several 
other similar clubs in as many institutions of 
learning. Even the young ladies of Vassar Col- 
lege have a camera club, with Miss Carbutt, 
daughter of the popular dry-plate maker, for 
president, and a membership by no means in- 
considerable. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE fourteenth field games of the University 
of California were held May 25, with the follow- 
ing results : 

100-yards run—Melone, ’92; time, IIs. 

Mile walk—Clift, L. S., time, 8m. 20%s. 

120-yards run (handicap)—Mays, ’92; time, 
12 4-5s. 

Mile run—Head, ’92; time, 5m. 

Throwing baseball—McGlade, L.S.; distance 
321% feet. 

Standing high jump—Moffitt, 89; 5 ft. 63¢ in. 

100-yards run (open)—Mays, ’92; time, IIs. 

Putting the 16-pound shot—Bouse, ’g1; dis- 
tance, 34 ft. 7 in. 

220-yards run (open)—McNear, ’g0; time, 25s. 

Pole vault—Clark, ’92; 8 ft. 2 in. 

Half-mile run—Hill, ’90; time, 2m. 8%s. 

440-yards run—Magee, '88 ; time, 54 2-5s. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer—Bouse, ’91 ; dis- 
tance, 108% feet. 

Running broad jump—Moffitt, ’89; distance, 
20 ft. 10 in. 

120-yards hurdle—Moffitt, ’89; time, 18s. 

STUDENTs at Cornell University are happy over 
the presentation to the Cornell Athletic Council 
of a large athletic field covering g acres. The 
grounds are three-quarters of a mile from the 
university in the direction of Cayuga Lake, and 
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will shortly be put in order, the plan including a 
fine half-mile cinder track, baseball and football 
grounds, grand stand and dressing rooms. Cor- 
nell athletics will no doubt receive a great im- 
petus, since with these facilities the students 
will be as well favored as those of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton. 


W. H. RosBertson, holder of several long- 
distance running records, has been appointed 
official handicapper of the N. A. A. A. He and 
Conneff were the only candidates and Robertson 
won bya close vote. He is a member of the 
Pastime Athletic club, 


THE committee which was appointed last 
April to consider the question of Harvard’s 
forming a dual league in athletics with Yale has 
made the following report: ‘‘It is the opinion 
of this committee that at the present time the 
formation of a dual championship league with 
Yale in football, baseball and track athletics, and 
the consequent withdrawal from the league now 
existing with other colleges in these games, is 
inadvisable.” 


THE twelfth annual spring games of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club were held at the club’s 
grounds June 8. F. L. Lambrecht, M. A. C., 
the heavy-weight champion, broke the record of 
45 ft. 10 in. for putting the 14-pound shot by 
making a put of 46 ft. 314 in. 

The other winners and results were as 
follows : 

1o0o-yards run—Won by H. Shipman, C. C. A. 
A. (5 yards); J. C. Devereux, M. A.C. (5 yards), 
2; time, 10 2-5s, 

1%-mile walk—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. 
C. (1os.), in Iom. 35s.; E. D. Lange, M. A. C. 
(scratch), 2. 

220-yards—Won by J. C. Devereux, M. A. C. 
(9% yards), in 22 3-5s.; H. Shipman, C. C. A. 

A. (9% yards), 2. 

1%-mile bicycle race—Won by C. M. Murphy, 
K. C W. (60 yards), in 4m. 35 1-5s.; H. L. 
Powers, New York city (60 yards), 2. 

Mile run—Won by H. Hornbostel, C. C. A. 
A. (60 yards), in 4m. 25s.; W. T. Young, M. A. 
C. (65 yards), 2. 

120-yards (3 ft. 6 in. hurdle)—Won by Z. A. 
Cooper, M. A. C. (15% yards), in 16s.; H. 
Mapes, C. C. A. A. (1 yard), 2. 

16-pound shot—Won by F. L. Lambrecht, M. 
A. C. (scratch), 42 ft. 7% in.; J. J. Van Houton, 
W.S, AW C., 2. 

Running high jump—Won by W. M. Christie, 
Titan A. C.; A. C. Henken, M. A. A. C., 2. 

440-yards run—Won by W. M. Christie, Titan 
A. C. (30 yande), in 50s.; J. F. Wieners, M. A. 
C. (35 yards), 2 

880-yards run—Won by D. L. Tompkins, M. A. 
C. (24 yards), in 2m. 12 3-5s.; G. A. Wieners, 
M. A. C. (45 yards), 2. 


THE annual summer meeting of the Missouri 
Amateur Athletic Club was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., June 9. The sports opened with a 100- 
yards handicap, which was run in five trial 
heats and a final. Malcolm W. Ford, who was 
scratch in one of the trial heats, had to concede 
too greata start and was not placed. The final 
heat and the other events resulted as follows: 

1oo-yards, final—H. Werneck, 1; J. H. Wilson, 
2; time, Io I-5s. 
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Running high jump— M. W. Ford, 1; 5 ft. 
8 in. 

Mile run (handicap)—Geo. Kendall, Omaha, 
(35 yards), 1; J. Wilson (75 yards), 2; time, 
4m. 34s. 

Running broad jump—Herman Werneck 
(2 feet), 20 feet, 1; M. W. Ford, 21 ft. 3 in., 2. 

Throwing the hammer—Paul, Weiss, 74 ft. 
7in., 1; Ford, 74 feet, 2 

Half-mile run, scratch—Geo. Kendall, 1; 
time, 2m. 11 1-5s.; T. Nolan, 2. 

120-yards hurdle—M. W. Ford (scratch), 1 
time, 17 4-5s. 


THE Pacific Coast athletic championships 
were decided at Oakland, Cal., on Decoration 
Day. The attendance was the largest and most 
fashionable ever seen at an athletic gathering 
on the coast. The contest for the champion- 
ship banner was close between the University 
of California and the Olympic A. C., the latter 
winning by 55 points to 51. The results are 
appended: 

1oo-yards run, final—V. E. Schifferstein, O. 


A. C.,1; W. A. Magee, U. C., 2; E. Mayo, U. 
C., 3; time, 10 3-58. 
Mile walk—J. Jervis, O. A. C., 1; H. Coffin, 


0. A. C., 2; time, 7m. 11 3-58. 
_ Putting 16-pound shot—J. Purcell, O. A. C., 
; F. D. Browne, U. C., 2; distance, 35 ft. 6in. 

Half v3 bicycle race—C, Hammer, B. C. 
W., 1; C. E. Townsend, U. C., 2; time, 1m. 
32 2-58. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer—J. Bouse, U. 
C.,1; W. F. Morrow, U. C., 2; distance, 106 feet. 

Half-mile run—J. G. Sutton, U. C., 1; R. 
MacArthur, O. A. C., 2; time, 2m. 6 3-5s. 

220-yards run—S. V. Casady, O. A. C., 1; W. 
A. Magee, U.C., 2; time, 23 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle race—H. C. Moffitt, U. C., 
x; J. Purcell, O. A. C., 2; time, 17 1-5. 

Pole vault—J. Purcell, O. A. C.,1; C. Shuster, 
O. A. C., 2; height, 8 ft. 5 in. 

Mile bicycle race, safeties—C. M. Langton, 

» GC: W., 23 . bakenen, U.C., 2: time, om. 
7 3-58. 

440-yards run—W. A. Magee, U. C., 1; F. 
W. McNear, U. C., 2; time, 54s. 

Running high jump—H. C. Moffitt, U. C., 1; 
V. E. Schifferstein, O. A. C.,2; height, 5 ft. 
8% in. 

Mile run—R. MacArthur, O. A. C., 1; E. C. 
Hill, U. C., 2; time, 4m. 46 3-5s. 

Running broad jump—V. E. Schifferstein, O. 
A. C., 1; H. C. Moffit, U. C., 2; distance, 
21 ft. 11% in, 


THE annual spring meeting of the Ridgefield 
Athletic Club, held June 15 at Ridgefield, was an 
exciting and interesting event. 

The following were the events and winners of 
each : 

100-yards run (seniors)—Hawkins first, in IIs. ; 
McDonald second. 

2-mile bicycle race (juniors)—Miller first, in 
gm.; Hunter second. 

Throwing baseball (seniors)—Wells, first, with 
355 feet ; Gallen threw 315 feet. 

220-yards run (juniors)—Miller first, in 26s. ; 
Shaffer second. 

220-yards run (seniors)—Hawkins first, in 
25%s. ; McDonald second. 

Throwing baseball (juniors)—Shaffer first, with 
278 ft. 8in.; Pruyn second, 271 ft. 6 in. 











OUR 


100-yards run (juniors)—E. L. Miller, Ben J. 
Worman, J. H. Bailey, W. S. Deyo, J. B. Prest, 
J. S. Ransom, George I. Shaffer. 

This event was run in heats, Miller, Ransom, 
Worman and Bailey starting in the first heat, 
which was won by Miller in 113/s., Worman be- 
ing a close second. Deyo, Prest and Shaffer 
started in the second heat, which was won by 
Deyo, Shaffer second. The event was run off 
later, the men finishing first and second in the 
two former heats appearing at the scratch in the 
final. Miller won in 113/s., so closely pressed by 
Worman that it looked like a dead heat. 

Hop, step and jump—Worman first, with 41 ft. 
3 in. ; Wells second, 39 ft. 10 in. 

Half-mile bicycle (junior)—Miller first, in 1m. 
41%s.; Hunter second. 

Running high jump—Wells first, clearing 5 ft. 
1 in. Worman and Whitney competed for sec- 
ond place, and Worman won with a handsome 
jump of 5 ft. 1 in., the same as Wells. 

440-yards (juniors)—Miller first in Im. 2\%s.; 
Shaffer second. 

440-yards run (seniors)— 
somely in 59%s. 

Running broad jump—Worman first, covering 
20 ft. 1 in.; Wells second, 18 ft. 7 in. 

880- yards run—Hawkins won handsomely in 
2m, 28s., with Stewart second. 


Hawkins won hand- 


THE Western championships of the Amateur 
Athletic Union were held June 15 on the beauti- 
ful grounds of the Detroit (Mich.) Athletic Club. 
The weather was threatening, with one smart 
shower; attendance about three thousand ; 
management prompt and efficient, and competi- 
tion spirited. 

1oo-yards run, final—L. H. Carey, Chicago 
A. A. A.,1; J. Owen, Jr., Detroit A. C., 2; time 
announced as Ios. 

220-yards run, final—L. H. Carey, C. A. A. A., 
tr; |. Owen, Jr., D. A. C., 25 time, 221-56. 

440-yards run, final—L. H. Carey, ae Se ee 
1; B. S. Warren, D. A. C., 2; time, 53 3-5s 

Half-mile run—R. A. W Jard, Hillsdale Coll. 


and D. A. C., 1; J. W. Haley, U. of M., 2; time, 
2m. 7 3-55. 

Mile run—M. Kennedy, W. C. and A. C., 1 
E. R. Baker, U. A. C., 2; time, 4m. 41 3-5s. 


The winner recently won the Irish cross-country 
championship. 

5-mile run—M. Kennedy, W. C.and A. C., 
J. Kirk, M. A. C., 2; time, 30m. I 3-5s. 
120- yards hurdle race, final—F. T. Ducharme, 
A. Cc... 2; B. G:; Clarke, U. A. C., 2; time, 17 


20. —— hurdle race, final—F. T. Ducharme, 
‘ - C., 3 W..S. Farrent, U. A. C., 9; time, 
3-58. 
Mile walk—O. Hassell, C. A. A. A., 1; W.H. 
Saur, W. C. and A. C., 2; time, 7m. 34s. 

2-mile bicycle race—A. E. Lumsden, U.A.C., 

G. E. Lane, D. A. C., 2; time, 6m. 14s. 

Running high jump—W. Armson, Toronto, 
Ont., 1; D. F. O’Brien, D. A. C., 2; height, 5 ft. 
5 in. 

Standing broad jump—F. T. Ducharme, D. A. 
C., and S. V. McLeod, O. B. C., tied at g ft. 
10%in., and in the jump off Ducharme won 
with to ft, 1 in., McLeod making to ft. in. 

Running broad jump—W., S. Farrant, U. A. 
C., 1; H. F. Walker, U. A. C., 2; distance, 21 ft. 
5% in. 
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- Pole vault—G. Riddle, W. C. and A. C., 
T. H. Fake, P. A. C., 2; height, 8 ft. 9 in. 
Putting 16-pound shot—G. Riddle, C.andA.C., 
1; W.C. Malley,U. A. C., 2; distance, 38 ft. 4 in. 
Throwing 16-pound hammer—G. Riddle, 1; 
J.C. Thompson, U. A.C., 2; distance, 89 ft. 8 in. 
Throwing 56-pound weight—E. J. Ruelbach, 
D. A.C.,1; G. Riddle, 2; distance, Ig ft. 114 in. 
Tug of war—Detroit A. C. won two straight 
pulls, by 16% inches and 1% inches, from 
O-wash-ta-nong B. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


e2 Fe 


Tue fourth annual games of the Athletic Club 
of the Schuylkill Navy were held June 8, on the 
University grounds. The management was 
prompt and efficient. 

1oo-yards handicap run—Final heat—D. L. 
Vredenburgh, Princeton College (4 yards), 10 
1-5s.; R. Gray, N. Y. A. C. (4% yards), 2. 

Mile handicap walk—T. J. Shearman, N. J. A. 
C. (scratch), 7m. 50s.; F. J. Duckett, A. C.S. N. 
(55 seconds), 2. 

220-yards hurdle handicap—G. Schwegler, S. 
I. A. C. (scratch), 27 1-5s.; C. T. Wiegand, N. Y. 
A. C. (scratch), 2. 

Half-mile handicap run—J. by omg Prince- 
ton (20 yards), 1m. 58 2-5s.; S. Barr, S. I. A.C. 
(20 yards), 2 

2-mile bicycle handicap—W. W. Taxis, Phila- 
delphia (150 yards), 5m. 55%s.; G. M. Gregg, 
W. A. C. (220 yards), 2. 

220-yards handicap run—Final heat—A. W S. 
Cochrane, N. Y. A. C. (4 yards), 22 4-5s.; W.C. 
Dohm, Princeton (scratch), 2 

Mile handicap gt | R. Reilly, AS. S. Mi. 
(100 yards), 4m. 33s. ; H. Webb, N. Y. A. C. (25 
yards), 2. 

Mile bicycle match—J. J. Bradley, South End 
Wheelmen, 3m. 17 4-5s.; J. H. Draper, Penn- 
sylvania B. C., 2. 

440-yards handicap run—F, M. Hartshorne, 
N. Y. A. C. (10 yards), 49 1-5s.; W. C. Dohm, 
Princeton (scratch), 2. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—A. Schroeder, 
N. Y. A. C. (15 feet), 104 ft. 6 in. ; W. L. Coudon, 
N. Y. A. C. (5 feet), 2. 

Running high jump, a 
lock, S. I. A. C. (scratch), 5 ft. 10% in 
Baxter, N. Y. A. C. (4 inches), 2. 

Trial against record; hammer with handle 4 
feet long, 12-pound hammer head ; thrown from 
a mark, without run or follow—W. L. Coudon, 
N. Y.A.C., 1, 116 ft. 134 in. ; record, 2, 114 ft. 
8 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—G. R. Gray, 
New York A. C. (scratch), 43 ft. 4 in.; A. 
Schroeder, New York A. C. (6 feet), 2, 34 ft. 3% 
in.; C. A. J. Queckberner, S. I, A. C. (2 ft. 6 in.), 
3, 37 ft. 7 in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—E. S. Rams- 
dell, Germantown Academy (2 ft. 6 in.), 1, 21 ft. 
to.in. ; C. S. Bonsall, Y. M. C. A., 2 

Pole vault, handicap—W. S. Rodenborough, 
A. C. SS. MH. @ RB. 12 in.) o &: 9 2.5 BR. H. 
Brooke, S. C. A. A. (2 ft.), 2. 

Tug of war—Busy Bees, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, New York, won two straight pulls by 6 
inches and by 8% inches from the Athletic Club 
of the Schuylkill Navy. 


M. Hal- 
; M.. e. 


Tue Actors’ Amateur Athletic Association of 
America held its inaugural field meeting at the 
grounds of the Staten Island Athletic Club on 
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Tuesday afternoon, Junerr. The weather was 
all that could be wished by the members, but 
there was not the anticipated large turnout of 
“favorites of the footlights’’ expected, either 
on the path or on the grand stand. The games, 
however, were both interesting and amusing, if 
not exciting. During the afternoon a thunder 
shower broke over the scene, soaking the track 
and grounds. Burr McIntosh, who during his 
college days frequently appeared on the running 
path, an advantage he has over his competitors 
in the association, carried off the bulk of the 
prizes. The following were the results: 

50-yards run, Hoyt & Thomas Cup—Won by 
Charles Mitchell (scratch), in 6 1-5s.; Herbert 
Gresham (2 yards), and Edwin Stevens (2 
yards), ran a dead heat for second place; E. 
J. Ratcliffe (23¢ yards), 4. 

Throwing the baseball—Won by H. B. Clark, 
310 feet; Burr W. McIntosh, 279 ft. 8 in.; Dan- 
iel Finn, 272 ft. I in. 

Running high jump, Sol Berliner Cup—Won 
by Herbert Gresham (scratch), 5 ft. 1 in.; Joseph 
Ott and J. Carroll tied for second place at 4 ft. 
Ir in.; Edwin Stevens, 4 feet; Frank Lawton, 
4 ft. 7 in. 

Mile walk—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., in 
6m. 57s.; Hart, 2. 

100-yards run, championship of the dramatic 


profession—Won by Burr W. McIntosh, in IIs.; . 


Joseph Ott, 2. 

Fat men’s 75-yards run—Won by J. Duke 
Murray, in Io 1-5s.; Eugene O'Rourke, 2; 
Charles Plunkett, 3. 

Running broad jump — Won by Edwin 
Stevens (8 inches), with an actual jump of 18 ft. 
10 in.; Herbert Gresham (6 inches), 18 ft. 6in.; 
Joseph Ott (scratch), 17 ft. 8 in.; Will S. Rising 
(12 inches), 17 ft. 2 in. 

Half-mile run, M. B. Leavitt Cup-—-Won by 
J. Carroll (scratch), 2m. 27 1-5s.; C. D. Bennett 
(20 yards), 2; F. J. Currier (scratch), 3. 

125-yards run, open, on grass—Won by F. 
Westing, M. A. C., in 13s.; H. Shipman, C. C. 
A. A., 2; J. W. Rich, M. A. C., 3; William 
Christie, Titan A. C., 4. 

2-miles bicycle race—Won by S. B. Bowman, 
N. J. A. C., in6m. 49 2-5s.; H. L. Powers, New 
York city, 2; A. B. Powers, R. W., 3. 

440-yards run, championship of the dramatic 
profession—Burr W. McIntosh ran over alone in 
60s. 

100-yards run, Henry S. Dixey Cup—Won by 
Charles Mitchell (scratch), in 11 1-5s.; W. Collier 
(6 yards), 2; J. Carroll (4 yards), 3. 

Mile walk, Evans & Hoey Cup—Won by C. 
D. Bennett (scratch). in gm. 6 4-5s. 

Running bases—Won by Burr W. McIntosh 
in 16 2-5s.; H. B, Clark, 17s.,2; Will S. Rising, 
Fa8;;. 3. 

2-mile run, W. H. Crane Cup—Won by A. B. 
George, M. A. C., in 10m. 12 3-5s.; W. T. 
Young, M. A. C., 2; J. D. Lloyd, M. A. C., 3. 

120-yards hurdle handicap, 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles, 
Isabella Coe Cup— Won by Joseph Ott (scratch), 
in 18 4-5s.; Herbert Gresham, 2. 

Obstacle race, De Wolf Hopper Cup—Won by 
J. Carroll, in 1m. 20s.; J. Currier, 2. 

Herbert Mapes, Columbia College Athletic 
Association, gave an exhibition run of 120 yards 
over hurdles of regulation height, and, paced 
by Z. A. Cooper, made the distance in 16 3-5s., 
equaling his own intercollegiate record. Gus 


Guerrero also gave an exhibition mile run. 
The officers of the meeting were: Referee, F. 
W. Janssen; judges, Charles W. Thomas and 
Ed. Plummer; timers, G. A. Avery, C. C. 
Hughes and C. A. Reed; starter, George 
Turner ; clerk of the course, S. J. Cornell. 


Two very fine performances were done re- 
cently in England, at the Civil Service Amateur 
Sports, London. T. Jennings, of Cambridge, 
won the running high jump at 5 ft. 11% in. off 
grass, and E. H. Pelling ran 250 yards from 
scratch and was beaten about 5 yards in the 
unheard-of time of 24 1-5s, This great athlete 
holds the world’s record of this distance at 
24 4-5s., so his late running was a little better 
than his record. Pelling is of well-knit form, 
of medium height and weight, and runs rather 
close to the ground with a long stride. His 
motion is said to be like a machine, for there is 
not the slightest wabble to it. He is not yet 
considered dangerous for 100 yards, for he can- 
not get his stride quick enough, but his speed 
when fully under way isterrific. This excellent 
performance Pelling supplemented at the Rane- 
lagh Harriers’ Sports, Stamford Bridge, Lon- 
don, by running 200 yards in even time, break- 
ing the amateur record made by himself in 
August, 1887, by I-5s. 


THE annual spring games of the Montreal’ 
Amateur Athletic Association were held June 1, 
on the new Céte St. Antoine grounds, and were 
a success notwithstanding the threatening 
weather and the heavy showers which came 
down up to the time of the commencement of 
the games. The following were the winners and 
results : 

100-yards run, final—C. A. Lockerby, M. A. 
A. A., 1; W. R. Thompson, M. A. A. A., 2; 
time, 10%s. 

Mile walk—W. Corkey, Jr., Shamrock L. C. 

Mile bicycle race—W. H.C. Mussen, M. B.C. 
(1os.), 1; J. H. Robertson, M. B.C. (scratch), 2 ; 
time, 3m. 22 3-5s. 

880-yards run—J. W. Moffatt, M. A. A. A., 1; 
H. L. Shaw, 2; time, 2m. 3 I-5s. 

Running high jump—R. P. Mackenzie, Mc- 
Gill College, 1; D. S. Louson, 2; height, 5 ft. 
3 in. 

2-mile run—G. R. Baillie, M. A. A. A., 1; W. 
C. Finlay, 2; time, rom. 41s. 

220-yards run, final—J. Smith, 1; A. Raeburn, 
2; time, 23 I-5s. 

_ 3-mile bicycle race—J. H. Robertson, 1; W. 
H. C. Mussen, 2; time, gm. 56s. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—D. W. Lockerby, 
1; J. Storey, Argyle S. S. C., 2; distance, 20 ft. 
6 in. 

440-yards run—W. G. Robertson, 1; A. A. 
Barnhardt, 2; time, 52s. 

Running broad jump—W. R. Thompson, 1 ; 
W. D. Mason, 2; distance, 20 ft. 4 in. 

. I20-yards hurdle race—W. R. Thompson, 1 ; 
A. A. Hodgson, 2; time, 213s. 

Mile run—James Scott, 1; A. C. Patterson, 2; 
time, 4m. 34s. 

The officials were: Referee, W. L. Maltby; 
timekeepers, H. W. Becket, D. D. McTaggart 
and J. A. Taylor; judges of walk events, Messrs, 
F. C. A. McIndoe, F. C. Nelson and J. A. Paton; 
starter, Norman Fletcher; judge of walking, W. 
L. Maltby; clerk of course, Major Freeman ; 
assistants, Messrs. G. Delorme, E. Black and G. 
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Walsh; judges of field events, Messrs. W. H. 
White and G. L. Cairns; scorers, Messrs. D. J. 
Watson and J. Sutherland. 


THE first interacademic contest at field sports 
between Phillips, Exeter, and Phillips, Andover, 
academies, was held at Exeter, N. H., June 12. 
The results follow: 

Mile bicycle race, final—Hallock, Andover ; 
time, 3m. 18s. 

100-yards run—Baker, Exeter; time, IIs. 

Running high jump—Heywood, Exeter; 
height, 5 ft. 55 in. 

Pole vault—Cartwright, Andover; height, 8 ft. 
II in. 

Mile run—Curtis, Andover ; time, 4m. 56s. 

Putting the shot—Turner, Andover ; distance, 
32 ft. 4% in. 

120-yards 
time, Ig 2-5s. 

Running broad jump—Bloss, Exeter; 
tance, 20 ft. 4 in. 

220-yards run—Foss, Andover ; time, 25s. 


hurdle race—Graves, Andover ; 


dis- 


A NEW record for the half mile has been estab- 
lished by Walter C. Dohm, Princeton College and 
N. Y.A.C. At the weekly run of the latter club 
at Travers Island, held Thursday evening, 
June 20, Dohm, starting from scratch, ran the 
distance in Im. 554s., thereby beating the pre- 
vious best American record of L, E. Myers, made 
in New York, October 3, 1885, of Im. 55 2-5s. 
There seems to be no doubt about the time made 
by Dohm. The track is true and the three 
watches held on the runner agreed. The best 
English amateur time was made by Cross in Im. 
54 2-5s., and the best professional time is Im. 
53S. 


BASEBALL. 


THE amateurs who play at the Parade Grounds 
at Prospect Park congratulate themselves on the 
new appointments made by Mayor Chapin on 
June 26 for Park Commissioners, viz., Messrs. 
Woodward, Jackson and the Rev. Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs. These three new commissioners take 
the place of the old board, and as Messrs. Wood- 
ward and Jackson are two old members of the 
Excelsior and Putnam baseball clubs of the 
fifties, the ball players will be well looked after 
at the park. 


In the Amateur League to the close of June 
the Staten Island Athletic Club’s nine held a 
winning lead, with the Staten Island Cricket 
Club’s nine, the Crescent Athletic Club and the 
Orange Athletic Club following in the order 
named, 


THE contest for the League pennant this sea- 
son has had a new interest imparted to it, due 
to the extraordinary success of the Cleveland 
Club, the ‘‘ baby team,”’ as it is called, because 
of its being the latest accession to the League 
ranks, In the opening of the pennant race the 
first week’s record showed them as occupants of 
sixth place in the contest, and it was supposed 
that if they were near that position by June they 
would be doing well. To the surprise of all, how- 
ever, the record at the beginning of the last 
week in June left Cleveland in second position 
in the race, and by the first of July they were 
making good running with Boston for first po- 


























sition. Here is the record up to the last week 
in June: 
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It will be seen that, while Boston led at that 
time, it was by no large margin, Cleveland 
being a close second, with Philadelphia and 
New York fighting hard for third position. By 
the first of July the New York team had pulled 
up to third position and Cleveland had got 
closer to Boston, while Philadelphia had fallen 
back. 


THE Boston Club’s team, which was so suc- 
cessful at home during June, fell off badly dur- 
ing their Western tour, while New York pulled 
up, though the latter was sadly crippled. The 
Chicago team has been quite a disappointment 
to its friends ; indeed Mr. Spalding, next to see- 
ing the Chicagos in the van, would prefer to 
have the Clevelands win, for they have played 
great ball this season thus far beyond question. 
Here is their record to July 1: 
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This is an unprecedented record for the latest 
acquisition to the League clubs. 


THE College League record to the last of June 
left Yale virtually the champion of the League. 
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In the American arena up to the last week in 
June, St. Louis still stood in the van in the pen- 
nant race, and with a good chance to become 
fifth-time winners of the championship. There 
is an exceptional incentive for efforts to win the 
pennant now, as it includes the pecuniary advan- 
tage of taking part in the world’s championship 
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games in October. The Athletics ousted Brook- 
lyn out of second place in May, and retained 
that position up to July, the Brooklyn team fall- 
ing off in their play at home in June, aftera very 
successful Western trip in May. Here is the 
record up to the last week in June: 
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BICYCLING. 


THE challenge cup annually raced for by New 
Bedford and Taunton bicyclists was competed 
for May 30. The distance was 20 miles and 
five members of each clubcontested. Taunton 
was successful, winning 28 points against 27 
for New Bedford. 


THE pleasure of the Chicago-Pullman road 
race on May 30 was somewhat marred by a 
cold rain which made the roads very difficult to 
ride. Out of 123 entries seventy faced the 
starter. F. Bodack covered the line first in rh. 
13m. Lumsden, from scratch, rode the distance 
in 56m. 45s., Van Sicklen in 57m. 48s. and 
Terry in 57m. 49s. 

A NEW amateur 2-mile record was estab- 
lished May 20, by W. A. IIlston, at Coventry, 
England; time, 5m. Ios, 2 I-5s., beating the 
former record Ios, 


THE Ramblers’ Bicycle Club, of Buffalo, held a 
century club run June 22, from Erie to Buffalo, 
which was unusually successful, inasmuch as 
thirty-four out of thirty-five starters came home 
and very fast time was made. The start was 
made from Erie at 4.30 A. M., and the first stop 
was made after 33 miles had been traveled. 
Some steep hills made cycling rather hard, but 
all difficulties were overcome and_ Buffalo 
reached in 10 hours 15 minutes actual riding 
time, the total time occupied being 15 hours 15 
minutes, 


KENTUCKY'S annual L. A. W. meet at Dan- 
ville, Ky., June 15, was somewhat interfered 
with by rain, otherwise a most enjoyabie time 
was had. Twenty-eight league members an- 
swered the roll call. The next regular meet 
will be held in Louisville, June 23, 1890. 


THE two days’ races of the Kings County 
Wheelmen were run off, Friday and Saturday, 
June 28 and 29, at Washington Park, Brooklyn. 
The track was in excellent condition, and some 
exciting races were run. The large audience 
usual at the K. C. W. races was absent on the 
first day. The second day was a big improve- 
ment on the one preceding, the audience being 
large and demonstrative and the meet declared 
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asuccess. Following is a list of the events run 
off on both days: 


FIRST DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 28. 


Mile novice, for K. C. W. members—J. Ben- 
singer, 1; J. P.. Stevens, 2; time, 3m. I7 3-5s 

Mile handicap—First heat—A. A, Zimmer- 
man, Freehold, N. J. (70 yards), 1; F. B. Hesse, 
K. C. W. (5 yards), ee. Pano King, | oe 
(65 yards), 3; time, 2m. 57 1-5s. Second heat— 
L. L. Clarke, Berkeley Athletic Club (65 yards), 
1; C. M. Murphy, K. C. W. (55 yards), 2; W. F. 
Murphy, K. C. W. (45 yards), 3; time, 3m. 0 I-5s. 
Final heat—Hesse, 1 , W. F. Murphy, 2; Clarke, 
3; time, 3m. 1 I-5s. 

1%-mile ride and run—The men alternately 
rode and ran a lap, pushing their wheels with 
them. R. W. Steves, K. C. W., 1; W. W. 
Taxis, Athletic Club Schuylkill Navy, 2; H. A. 
Kellum, Newark, 3. Time, 5m. 23 1-5s. 

2-mile handicap (twelve starters)—A. A. Zim- 
merman, Freehold, N. J. (105 yards), 1; C. M. 
Murphy. K. C. W. (80 yards), 2, and J. Ben- 
singer, K. C. W. (125 yards), 3. Time, 6m. 

7 2-5s. 

Mile boys’ race—A. H. Feldmeier, Brooklyn, 
4m. 44 1-5s.; C. Jackson, Brooklyn, 2. 

2-mile safety handicap—W. F. Murphy, K. C. 
W. (70 yards), 1; W. Neumann, K. C. W. (150 
yards), 2, and W.G. Class, B. A. C. (110 yards), 
3; time, 7m. 21s. 

5-mile K. C. W. championship — W. F. 
Murphy, 1; R. L. Jones, 2, and W. R. Steves, 
3; time, 17m. 29 I-5s. 

Match race—W. F. Murphy rode 4, while P. 
D. Skillman ran 3, and T. G. Sherman walked 
2 miles. Murphy won easily in I4m. 9 4-5s. 
Skillman stopped at 2 miles, covering it in the 
fast time of gm. 59s. Sherman stopped at a 
mile and a half, 


SECOND DAY, SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 

Mile novice—J. Bensinger, K. C. W., 1; R. 
Miller, Brooklyn, 2; W. C. Heydecker, New 
York Bicycle Club, 3; time, 3m. 17s. 

Mile handicap—First heat—F. B. Hesse, K. C. 
W. (55 yards),1; W. W. Taxis, Athletic Club, 
Schuylkill Navy (35 yards), 2; L. L. Clarke, 
Berkeley A. C. (65 yards), 3; time, 2m. 58 3-5s. 
Second heat—C. M. Murphy, K. C. W. (55 
yards), 1; J. Bensinger, K. C. W. (70 yards), 2; 
W. F. Murphy, K. C. W. (45 yards), 3; time, 
3m. 3-5s. Final heat—Taxis, 1; Hesse, 2; C. 
M. Murphy, K. C. W., 3; time, 2m. 59 4-5s. 

2-mile handicap, Brooklyn Bicycle Club Mem- 
bers—F. B. Hesse, K. C. W. (85 yards), 1; R. L. 
Jones, K. C. W. (150 yards), 2; W. Schumacher, 
L. I. W. (40 yards), 3; time, 6m. 14 4-5s. Second 
heat—W. F. Murphy, K. C. W. (80 yards), 1; C 
M. Murphy, K. C. W. (95 yards), 2; W. W. 
Taxis, Athletic Club Schuylkill Navy (50 yards), 
3; time, 6m. 24 2-5s. Final heat—W. F, Mur- 
phy, 1; Taxis, 2; time, 6m. 22 I-5s. 

2-mile safety handicap—W. F. Murphy, K. C. 
W. (70 yards), 1; W. F. Class, B. A. C. (110 
yards), 2; W. Neumann, K. C. W. (150 yards), 
3; time, 6m. 4g I-5s. 

3-mile team race—Each club entering four 
men. Berkeley Athletic Club, Messrs. Banker, 
Schaefer, Class and Clarke, 36 points; Kings 
County Wheelmen, Messrs. Brown, Murphy, 
Steves and Hesse, 30 points. Banker finished 
first in gm. 50 4-5s. 
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2-mile tandem handicap—J. F. Borland and 


F. Coningsby, B. B. C. (175 yards), 1; W. F. 
Murphy and C. M. Murphy, K. C. W. (125 
yards), 2; time, 6m. 18 4-5s. 


3-mile New York State L. A. W. Champion- 
ship—A. C. Banker, Berkeley A. C., 1; F. G. 
Brown, K. C. W., 2; time, Iom. 2-5s. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., has had a successful race 
meeting. On May 30 some 200 wheelmen cy- 
cled over the asphalt streets of that noted city, 
and, after traveling round the Plaza, indulged 
in lunch at the Westminster, and then rode to 
Agricultural Park, where the races were con- 
tested. In detail the events were: 

Mile novice—J. R. Tufts, Los Angeles ; 
2m. 54S. 

Mile State championship (best previous time, 
2m. 48%s.)—Won by W. S. Wing, Los Angeles ; 
J. Phil Percival, second; time, 2m. 47s. 

Quarter-mile dash, open (race against time)— 
Percival, Los Angeles, won in 42 seconds. 

Half-mile dash, open—Burke, Los Angeles ; 
time, Im. 26s. 

Mile safety race—J. R. Tufts, Los Angeles, 1, 


time, 


in 3m. 4\%s.; six seconds better than the State 
record. 
Mile, 3:15 class—J. R. Tufts, Los Angeles ; 


time, 2m. 37s. 

Half-mile, 
time, Im. 57s. 

Quarter-mile, open— Burke, 
time, 5214 seconds. 

3-mile championship—Won by J. Phil Perci- 
val, in gm. 48%s. This was such a lagging per- 
formance that the judges fixed for the big event 
of the day (the 5-mile open) a time limit of 16 
minutes. W. S. Wing, of Los Angeles, won it 
in 15m. 40s., beating the State record by gs. 
The track was in poor condition. 


boys—Will Tufts, Los Angeles; 


Los Angeles ; 


ABOUT seventy-five cyclers, representing the 
Kings County, Riverside, Century (of Philadel- 
phia), South End (of Philadelphia) and Harlem 
wheelmen, and the New York, Citizens, Hunt- 
ington (L. I.), Long Island, Brunswick, Bloom- 
field, Trenton, Yonkers and Brooklyn bicycle 
clubs, started from the Mountain House, at 
South Orange, at 4:30 A. M., June 8, for a *‘ cen- 
tury run,’’ the finish to be at Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. L. A. Clarke, of Flushing, L. I., 
was in command. The party reached Newark 
at 4:30, Elizabeth at 5:15, Westfield at 6:15 and 
Plainfield, 25 miles from the start, at 7:30. New 
Brunswick was reached at g o'clock, and Kings- 
ton at 10:30. At 5:23 A. F. Dodd, J. M. Gil- 
more, W. D. Peck and C. S. Swain arrived in 
Philadelphia, leading all their competitors. 

In every respect was the run enjoyable. Miss 
K. W. Welch, of the Wissahickon Wheelmen, ac- 
companied by her brother, Mr. W. L. Welch, ona 
tandem, made the entire distance, 


THE European tourists under the direction of 
Mr. Frank Elwell, of Portland, Me., left Boston 
on the morning of June 18, in the Cunarder 
Cephalonia, The party consisted of thirteen 
wheelmen. They were most hospitably re- 
ceived in Ireland and England, where the din- 
ner given them by the Stanley Club, of London, 
will stand forth as a very bright memory. The 
tourists proceed tothe Continent for an extended 
trip. 


THE annual race meet of the Long Island 


Wheelmen was held June 15 on the grounds of 
the Brooklyn A. A. Weather was rainy and 
track soft and slippery. 

Mile, novices—Final heat—F. B. Hesse, Kings 
County Wheelmen, 4m.; A. S. Farmer, K. C. 
W., 2: 

2-mile club handicap—W. Schumacher (50 
yards), 6m. 55 3-5s.; L. L. Wise (50 yards), 
7m. 28 3-5s.; G. W. Kieger (scratch) did not 
finish. 

Mile rover handicap—W. F. Murphy, K. C. 
W. (70 yards), 3m. 35 3-5s.; W. G. Class, B. B. 
C. (80 yards), 2; J. F. Borland, B. B. C. (89 
yards), 3. 

Mile handicap—Final heat—F. B. Hesse, K. 
C. W. (80 yards), 3m. 30 2-5s.; C. M. Murphy, 
K. C. W. (55 yards). 

Mile, members of Brooklyn Bicycle Club— 
E. Sheffield, 3m. 55 2-5s.; W. J. Masterson, 


. 4-5th-mile relay race—Kings Co. Wheel- 
men, F. G. Brown, F. B. Hesse, W. F. Murphy, 
6m. 19 1-5s.; Berkeley A. C., A. C. Banker, 
J. W. Schaefer, L. L. Clark, 2; Long Island 
Wheelmen, E. H. Ware, W. Schumacher, F. B. 
Monell, 3. 

Mile ride and run—B. W. Steeves, K. C. W., 
4m. 54s.; E. P. Baggot, N. J. A. C., 2; R.A. 
Burgess, ’R. Wiss 3 

3-mile handicap—W. 
(100 yards), 12m. 24 I-5s. 
W. (r75 yards), 2; A. C. 
scratch, quit at 2 miles. 

Mile, consolation—H. O. King, K. C. W., 
4m. ; J. H. Hanson, N. Y. B. C., 2. 

Half-mile handicap foot race—E. Jenks, N. J. 
A. C. (25 yards), 2m. 7 1-5s.; W. W. Kuhlke, P. 
H, (20 yards), 2. 


A GREAT meeting is to be held at Hamburg, 
Germany, from August 17 to 19. Besides the 
racing, festivities of all kinds will be indulged 
in, and those who journey to Hamburg can rest 
assured that they will have a good time. The 
Radfahrer-Bund hopes to receive many entries 
from foreign racing men, and numerous com- 
mittees have for months been hard at work to 
make the meet an unqualified success. 


THE Jacksonville (Fla.) Cycling Club held a 
meet at Pablo Beach ‘on Decoration Day. The 
weather was fair, though a strong wind was 
biowing, against which every other half mile had 
to be run, as the course was a quarter of a mile 
down, half a mile up the beach and a quarter 
mile back to starting point. The 5-mile race, 
for a handsome championship silver cup, was 
won by R. H. Lampkin, of Jacksonville, in 18m. 
238. 

Five competitors entered the 3-mile race, 
a fine gold medal being the prize. H. W. Cald- 
well, of Jacksonville, won easily in 11m. 28s.; 
C. Saunders, 2. H. G. Conway had a walk 
over in the mile race for a diamond medal. 


Schumacher, L. I. W. 
; W. F. Murphy, K. C. 
Banker, Berk. A. C., 


CANOEING. 


Tue New York Canoe Club held a regatta 
Saturday, June 22, in a somewhat dangerous 
breeze. In the first event, a sailing race, there 
were ten entries, viz.: C. B. Vaux, in the Atom ; 
C. G. Stevens, in the Vagabond ; H. O. Bailey, in 
the Random, Jas. Guiler, in the Vitesse ;: J. 
Plummer, in the Mayflower; B. H. Nadal, in 
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the Sea Urchin ; Dr. B. F. Curtis, in the Vancy, 
and C. M. Johnston, in the Outiny. There were 
also entered W. S. Elliott, of the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club, in the Vadjy, and C. V. Schuyler, of 
the Arlington Canoe Club, in the Winsie. The 
distance was 6 miles and the Atom led almost 
from the start, the freshening wind proving too 
much for several of the contestants. After 
3 miles had been sailed no one was found who 
would keep on, and the A/om was declared win- 
ner in 26 minutes, with the Vagabond second in 
27m. 10s., and the Random third in 28 minutes. 

In the second event there were also ten 
entries, It wasa sailing racein cruising trim, 
the sail area being limited to 75 feet. Atom 
soon gained a long lead, but, passing the buoy 
off the club house on the wrong side, had to re- 
turn, which lost her the race, the Zc/ipse, sailed 
by R. S. Blake, Brooklyn Canoe Club, winning 
in Ig minutes; the Vagabond was second in 
Igm. 45s., and the 4éom third in 20 minutes. 

The third event was a tandem paddling race 
for which there were two entries: F. B. and J. 
L. Collins, of the New Jersey Boating Club, of 
Bayonne, in the Water Witch, and W, R. Bur- 
ling and W. J. Stewart, of the Ianthe Club, of 
Newark, in the Vzto. The course was one mile 
with aturn. The Messrs. Collins won easily in 
9% minutes, coming in 24 minutes ahead of the 
canoeists from Newark, 


The fourth and last event was a single paddle 


race over the same course, for which there were 
two entries: C. V. Schuyler, of the Arlington 
Canoe Club, in the Surf, and W. J. Stewart, of the 
Ianthe Canoe Club, in the Water Witch. Schuy- 
ler was the winner from the start, though Stew- 
art made him do some hard work. The time 
was : Schuyler, 7 minutes ; Stewart, 714 minutes. 


THE first race for the Red Dragon C. C. 
trophy cup was held Wednesday, June 26, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bad weather prevented 
many from entering, only three boats coming 
to the line. Results were as follows: 

Cigarette, T. W. Noyes....Actual time, 1.00.00. 
Nacoochee, H. E. McCormick ........... 1.13.00. 
Part, Tis Ms RRCAMEL. 65:0 icivscccces 1.15.30. 

The course was around Petty’s Island, 5 

miles, with a strong southeast wind, 


CRICKET. 


CRICKET is popular in Honolulu. May 20, a 
Honolulu team and a combined team from H. 
M. ships Cormorant and L£spiegle played a match 
in which the home team was victorious by a 
score of 162 to 106. 


THE annual match between Upper Canada 
College and the University of Toronto was 
played June 1, and resulted in a victory for the 
University by 54 runs on the result of the first 
innings. 


THE cricket team of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation played its first game June 9g, their op- 
ponents being the Harvard Club, by whom they 
were handsomely beaten, the score after one in- 
nings had been played standing 120 to 60 in 
favor of the Harvard men. Garrett, the new 
Harvard captain, played a fine game, running 
up his score to 55. 


THE Longwood and Chelsea clubs crossed bats 


in an all-day match on the Longwood grounds, 
June 29. The Longwoods went in first and had 
secured 80 runs before the fall of the fifth 
wicket. The bowling then improved, but before 
the last man was disposed of the score had been 
run up to 133. WhenChelsea went in the bowl- 
ing seemed to bother the batsmen considerably, 
and the last wicket fell for only 27 runs, leaving 
them to follow on. After a short rest the second 
innings was commenced, but only 50 runs were 
put together, leaving the Longwoods the win- 
ners by an innings and 56 runs, 


THE Philadelphia cricketers who left New 
York June 21 in quest of laurels on British 
wickets will have for their encouragement the 
great performance of their similar tour five 
yearsago. Then they won eight matches and lost 
only five, and some of those five were against 
teams made up from no such narrow compass 
as theirown. On that trip they had five games 
drawn, and most of these were so decidedly in 
their favor as to add to their good record. They 
made the remarkable average of over 20 runs 
per wicket lost against some of the best bowl- 
ing of English gentlemen, while their oppo- 
nents made an individual average of less than 
I7 runs per wicket. Such batsmen as J. A. 
Scott, R. S. Newhall and Brockie, who stood 
near or at the top in the former tour, are not in 
the present team, nor are some of the bowlers 
of the former trip. But Brewster, E. W. Clark, 
W. C. Morgan and Stoever go again, and with 
Capt. D. S. Newhall, Patterson, H. I. and R. D. 
Brown, W. Scott, Etting, Palmer, Sharp and 
Bailey, there is no danger of giving anywhere 
a weak performance, either at the bat or in the 
field. That they measure themselves against 
first-class opponents is seen from the fact that 
among those they meet are the Gentlemen of Ire- 
land, Scotland, Liverpool, Gloucestershire, Sur- 
rey, Kent, Hampshire, Sussex, the Marylebone 
Club and the Cambridge University eleven. 
These Philadelphians represent genuine Amer- 
ican cricketing. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING: 


Mr. C. A. BRACKETT, of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Fisheries and Game, is making 
arrangements to commence the propagation of 
lobsters on the Massachusetts coast. The com- 
mission has purchased a launch and active work 
was begun in June. Mr. Brackett expects to 
be able to place 40,000,000 young lobsters into 
Massachusetts waters this season. 


THE Fly Fishermen’s Club, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., held its second annual fly-casting tourna- 
ment on Friday, May 31. Fly fishing is becom- 
ing a sport in which anglers are getting more 
interested from year to year, and as Western 
waters are not yet quite fished out, ample op- 
portunity is furnished to pursue their favorite 
pastime. 


WHAT was perhaps the largest bass ever 
caught in the Hudson River was taken near 
Peekskill, May 6, It weighed 70 pounds and 
was over 5 feet long. 


THAT there are salmon in the North River is 
made evident by the fact that two were caught 
recently, weighing 234 and 34% pounds. How- 
ever, unless the Legislature takes a more active 
interest in salmon propagation they will scarcely 
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survive. A bill is now pending proposing to 
appropriate $5,000 to build fishways at Mechan- 
icsville and Northumberland on the upper Hud- 
son. If these fishways could be built it is the 
opinion of fishermen that there would be in a 
short time enough salmon to furnish excellent 
sport with rod and line. 


LACROSSE, 


PRINCETON has won the college championship 
for 1889. Lehigh is second in the race and Har- 
vard third. 


THE Philadelphia team journeyed to Staten 
Island June 7, to play the Athletic’s team there 
a return match, but was again defeated. The 
Philadelphia men show some improvement in 
their play, however, and frequent games will 
eventually make them a strong club. 


THE first match for the Niagara district cham- 
pionship was played June 10 between the pres- 
ent holders of the pennant, the Niagaras, and 
the Buffaloes, at Niagara. The visitors were 
defeated by 4 goals to o, after a very spirited 
game. 


AT a mass meeting held June 12 for the pur- 
pose of electing the officers of the Princeton 
Lacrosse Association for the ensuing year the 
following were chosen: Charles H. Miner, ’go, 
president; Edwin A. S. Lewis, ’g1, treasurer, 
and Malcolm Graham, Jr., ’90, captain of the 
team. 


A LACROSSE team has been formed at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., by Canadians residing there. The 
prospects are favorable and the team is an excel- 
lent one. June 15 a game was played with the 
Tuscarora Indians, in which Rochester was vic- 
torious by a score of 3 goals too. 


THE Brooklyn Lacrosse Club was called upon 
to defend its title as champion of the Eastern 
Lacrosse Association, June 18, having been 
challenged by the Staten Island Athletic Club. 
The game was played on the Prospect Park ball 
grounds. The accommodations were not at all 
what they should have been for the playing of 
an important match and the home club deserves 
censure for not providing men to keep the field 
clear of spectators. Both clubs had out their 
strongest teams, but it was evident almost from 
the start that the champion team was in better 
trim than their opponents. However, very 
spirited lacrosse was played on both sides, the 
score at the end of the match being in favor of 
the Brooklyns 7to1 for Staten Island. Another 
match in the near future is probable, and it is 
to be hoped that better accommodations will be 
provided both for players and spectators. 


POLO. 


THE first polo match of the season was played 
at Meadow Brook between the bachelors and 
the benedicts of the Meadow Brook club June 4. 
The prizes were four very fine silver hunting 
flasks. The match was played in three fifteen- 
minute periods of play and resulted in a victory 
for the married men by a score of 3 goals to 1. 


THE Rockaway Hunt and Meadow Brook polo 
clubs played polo for the Schenck Challenge 
Cup, June 29, on the grounds at Cedarhurst. The 
Rockaway team consisted of J. D. Cheever, J. 
E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene and W. Rutherford. 


The Meadow Brook team were E. Zbrowski, T. 
Hitchcock, O. Bird and D. Winthrop. The 
Rockaway team was successful by a score of 9 
goals to 3. This match was the fourth for the 
Schenck Cup. It becomes the property of the 
club winning it three times in succession. 


RIFLE AND TRAP. 


A FINE rifle range has been established at 
Camp Douglas, Wis., and those who have seen 
it pronounce it the best in the country. 

Mr. W. H. BEarpsLeEy, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
made 25 consecutive bull’s-eyes at 200 yards off 
hand. At the twenty-sixth shot his shell burst, 
after which he made 8 more bull’s-eyes. In 
60 shots he made 52 bull’s-eyes. His scores for 
60 shots by 10 shot strings were 88, 83, 83, go, 
86, 83. 

THE team of rifle shots selected by Major 
Frost, of Boston, from the Massachusetts State 
Militia, left New York on board the City of Chi- 
cago, June 19, for Liverpool; they will shoot sev- 
eral team matches and will take part in the 
shooting at Wimbledon, where they will meet 
the best rifle shots of Great Britain in individual 
competition. This team is not, as many sup- 
pose, an international or even the best team 
that could be sent from Massachusetts, but is a 
team selected by Major Frost, who obtained 
permission and leave of absence, and raised the 
necessary funds by subscription. The team 
will, no doubt, shoot well. 


THE New England Schuetzen Bund held their 
annual tournament at New Britain, Conn., 
June 21. The King’s Medal was won by F. B. 
Rand, of Hartford. On the general target, 
open to all, H. M. Pope, of Hartford, won the 
first prize of $25. Mrs. Finkel won the ladies’ 
prize. 


THE following scores were made atthe Mas- 
sachusetts Rifle Gallery, Boston, at 40 yards, 
with a .22-calibre rifle, using the new long car- 
tridge. The scores are out of a possible 1,000: 

Dr. Sullivan—t1oo, 100, 100, 100, 100, 100, I00, 

100, 100, 100 = 1,000. 

Dr. Macconnae—ge, 99, 99, 100, 99, 99, 99, 

100, 100, 99 = 993. 
B. Thomas—g9, 99, 99, 100, 98, 100, 97, 98, 


98, 99 = 987. 

W. J. Chambers—gg, 98, 98, 99, 99, 97, 100, 
97, 97, 97 = 981, 

F, L. Smith—100, 98. 98, 97, 96, 96, 96, 97, 97, 
100 = 975. 


THE South Manchester (Conn.) Game and 
Gun Club held avery interesting trap tourna- 
ment June 20. Nearly all the gun clubs in Con- 
necticut were represented. Some good shoot- 
ing was done and everyone had a good time. 


AT Trenton, N. J., the Mercer Gun Club held 
a most successful shoot May 15 and 16. In the 
fifth event, four men killed all the birds. The 
results are as follows: 

Class, Sigler, Camp and Mack, first money ; 
Cubberly, Jones, Mahlon, Miller and Irwin, 
second money ; Hedden, Van Camp and Kuser, 
third money; Zwirein, Turford and Manly, 
foutth money. $150 guaranteed. 

Sixth event—25 birds each, $75 guaranteed. 

Brewer, first, 25 straight; Miller, second, 24; 
Seigler, third, 23; Lindsley, fourth, 23. 
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THE Minneapolis Gun Club had a shoot May 
17. Inthe 7rzbune badge match, nine singles 
and ihree pairs, Bennett won ; Kennedy second. 


FRANK H. Truax, one of the finest wing shots 
of the country, died in Albany May 19. He was 
a universal favorite with the shooting fraternity 
throughout the country. 


THE first tournament under the new Ameri- 
can Shooting Association rules was held at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was a big success. Major 
J. M. Taylor, the manager, gets nothing but 
praise from shooters and the press for the way 
in which it was conducted. The next tourna- 
ment takes place in Boston, Mass., in August. 


THE Board of Trustees of the New Jersey 
Athletic Club have agreed to the proposition of 
Messrs. T. J. Parker, A. C. Wilmerding and E. 
E. Bigoney, the gun committee of the organ- 
ization, to make clay pigeon shooting a perma- 
nent feature of the sports patronized by the 
club. A large section of the club grounds at 
Bergen Point will be arranged as a range, and 
a cosy little cottage, to be partly used by gun- 
ners and partly by the lawn-tennis element, will 
be erected. Matches will be shot every Thurs- 
day during the summer season. 


ROWING. 


THE seventeenth annual regatta of the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, August 8 and g, on the 
Pullman course, at Chicago, IIll., under the 
management of the following regatta com- 
mittee: Lyman B. Glover (chairman), C. G. 
Petersen, H. K. Hinchman, James S. Aborn, 
W. Howard Gibson (secretary), Races will be 
contested : Single-scull shells (senior), double- 
scull shells, pair-oared shells and four-oared 
shells, for the challenge cups and plate of the 
National Association. Eight-oared shells for 
championship banner; single-scull shells for 
junior scullers only, and four-oared shells for 
junior oarsmen. An individual prize to each 
winning oarsman, and a handsome silk banner 
to the clubs of the winners. 


OF the greatest interest to the rowing world 
were the college races on the Thames in the 
latter part of June. Not only was the time- 
honored Yale-Harvard race scheduled to come 
off, but Yale was to row the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; Cornell, a new comer in eight-oared 
shell racing, was to compete in a race against 
Columbia and Pennsylvania; the Harvard and 
Columbia freshmen were to meet, as also the 
Yale and Pennsylvaniafreshmen. These differ- 
ent events made an unusual stirin quiet New 
London, and the picturesque Thames presented 
a pretty sight throughout June with the many 
shells out for practice spins. 

The first race to be rowed was between Yale 
and the University of Pennsylvania. It took 
place June 21 and was an interesting event, 
since Yale was apparently unable to shake off 
the Pennsylvania men and only defeated them 
by six lengths in 23m. 50s., against 23m. 56s. 
for Pennsylvania. It may have been that Yale 
did not unnecessarily put on speed, which would 
account for the closeness of the race. 


The next race to take place was the Yale- 
Pennsylvania freshmen race, and it was rowed 
June 25. Some unpleasantness was caused by 
the claim on Yale’s part that the Pennsylvania 
crew was not strictly a first-year crew, five men 
being also ’Varsity boat men. However, the 
race was rowed and Yale had to acknowledge a 
defeat by Pennsylvania. The official time for 
the 2 miles was tom. 8%s. for Pennsylvania 
and tom. 11 %s. for Yale, close enough to assure 
all of the tight struggle all the way over the 
course. 

The Harvard-Columbia freshmen race, post- 
poned from June 26 on account of rough water 
to the day following, June 27, was hardly excit- 
ing, since the men from Harvard were easily 
Columbia’s superiors and led them almost the 
entire length of the course. The official time 
for Harvard was 12m. 21s., for Columbia 12m. 
28s., for the 2 miles. 

This race was followed by the three-cornered 
contest between Cornell, Columbia and Penn- 
sylvania. Much curiosity was felt regarding 
this race, since it was claimed that the course 
was not wide enough to allow three shells to 
row abreast. Thus far no complaint has been 
made that any crew was hampered in any way. 
Moreover Cornell’s début as a rowing college 
with an eight-oared crew furnished additional 
interest. Their crew had been trained by 
Charles Courtney, and under his guidance had 
developed into a very excellent lot of oarsmen, 
rowing a quick, professional stroke. 

The race: Pennsylvania had the western, 
Cornell the centre and Columbia the eastern 
lane. At the word, Cornell jumped off with a 
slight lead, rowing forty-two per minute, the 
other two thirty-six. From this point on until 
the end of the 3 miles it was a series of spurts 
between Cornell and Columbia, Pennsylvania 
gradually dropping behind. Rarely haveas much 
pluck and ‘‘sand’’ been shown as here. How- 
ever, Cornell’s men seemed to have muscles of 
steel, and their rapid work appeared to tire them 
but little. Columbia slowly succumbed, and at 
the finish, which Cornell reached in 15m. 30s., 
and Columbia about two lengths behind and 
half a length in front of Pennsylvania, the 
Columbia men fainted and were taken on board 
their launch. 

Friday, June 28, at twilight was rowed the 
great annual Harvard-Yale race, for which both 
crews had undergone faithful training for 
months. Yale had been coached, as for so many 
previous races, by Bob Cook, and Harvard had 
somewhat departed from her former stroke, and 
was rowing in a faster and more energetic way. 
While betting was about even for some weeks 
prior to the race, Yale became a hot favorite just 
before it took place, 4 to1 and more being freely 
offered. 

The referee, C. Cornell, of Columbia, 
started the crews shortly after 7, and with 
thirty-five strokes per minute to Harvard’s 
thirty-four Yale gained a lead. At the 
half mile Harvard was on even terms 
again, though there was still a slight ad- 
vantage for the blue. Then fora brief period 
Harvard’s bow was in front of Yale’s. From 
that point on Yale slowly forged ahead, doing 
admirable work. Oars entered the water with- 
out a splash and though her stroke dropped to 
thirty-three, the boat kept on gaining. At the 
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2-mile flags, Harvard began to show signs of 
distress and her oarsmanship suffered in conse- 
quence. At 2% miles Yale had a lead of three 
lengths, and though the men from Cambridge 
spurted the effort was useless, Yale pulling 
strongly and easily crossed the winning line in 
21m. 30s., followed by Harvard in 21m. 55s., six 
lengths behind. 

This was the fourteenth annual race between 
Yale and Harvard, and Yale has won eight and 
Harvard six. 

THE Bayonne Rowing Association and the 
Bayonne Athletic Association have consolidated. 
The following officers have been elected for the 
coming year: President, E. H. Bennett; vice- 
president, J. P. Northrope; secretary, F. F. 
Manning ; captain, T. F. Garrett ; lieutenant- 
captain, C. H. Cook. 


THE Newark Bay Boat Club, of Bayonne, has 
chosen the following officers: President, Ernest 
C. Webb; vice-president, Leonard A. Amer- 
man ; recording secretary, William Geary ; cor- 
responding secretary, Joseph Snyder ; treasurer, 
Walter Snyder; captain, William P. Stevens; 
lieutenant, Edward Phillips. 


TENNIS. 


NUMEROUS tournaments of great importance 
to tennis players took place near New York 
during the month of June. A brief summary of 
the results is given below. 

The Flushing Athletic Club held its second 
annual tennis tournament, open to members of 
all clubs belonging to the National Lawn Tennis 
Association, at its grounds, June 6, 7,8. The 
events comprised ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
singles and gentlemen’s doubles. A good list 
of entries was secured and fine play shown. The 
winners were: Gentlemen’s singles—Mr. C. 
Hobart, N. Y. Tennis Club, who defeated Mr. 
A. W. Post, Columbia College Tennis Club, in 
the finals by a score of 9-7, 6-0, 6-3. 

Final round, ladies’ singles—Miss A. M. 
Smallwood beat Miss E. Lynch 6-2, 6-5, 6-2. 

Doubles—Messrs, A. E. Wright and D. Miller 
beat Messrs. R. Stevens and E. A. Thompson, 
6-2, 6-0, 6-1. 

Under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion the Philadelphia Cricket Club held an open 
tournament June 11 and following days, at 
Wissahickon Heights, Pa., for the championship 
of the United States in ladies’ singles and 
doubles. The following are the results : 

Ladies’ doubles, final round—Miss Ballard 
and Miss Townsend beat Miss Wright and Miss 
Butterfield, 6-0, 6-2. 

Ladies’ singles, final round—Miss Townsend 
beat Miss Voorhees, 7-5, 6-2. This was an ex- 
cellent game, and frequent applause rewarded 
each good play. 

Gentlemen’s doubles, final round—A. E. 
Wright and D. Miller beat J. S. Clark and M. 
Fielding, 6-2, 1-6, 6-5, 6-2. 

In the mixed doubles Miss G. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Wright defeated Miss Townsend and Mr. 
Lee, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

The New England championship was decided 
June 18 to2r at New Haven, Conn., on the 
grounds of the New Haven Lawn Tennis Club. 
A large number of entries, many of them being 
college men, were received. There were pres- 


ent as competitors Messrs. Beach, Huntington, 
Hurd, Wright, Campbell, etc. To the surprise 
of many Beach, of the New Haven Lawn Ten- 
nis Club, was defeated by Huntington, of 
Yale, in the final round by a score of 6-4, 6-2, 
3-6, 2-6, 6-3. Thus Huntington had to play 
the holder of the championship, Mr. H. W. 
Slocum, Jr., and was defeated by him after an 
exciting struggle by a score of 8-6, 10-8, 6-2. 
Mr. Slocum in winning this year captures the 
New England championship for the third time, 
and the beautiful trophy which accompanies the 
title becomes his personal property. 

In the contest for second prize Campbell beat 
Beach, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3. 

In the doubles, final round, Beach and 
Huntington defeated Sanford and Pavey, 6-4, 
10-8, 5-2. 


The Middle States championship singles were 
played June 13 to 15 at Hoboken, N. J., on the 
grounds of the St. George Cricket Club. The list 
of entries included such names as F. F. and C. 
Hobart, G. A. Howard, L. W. Glazebrook, C. 
E. Sands and others. 

In the final game, Mr. G. A. Howard, after a 
very close struggle, in which his opponent, Mr. 
C. Hobart, was somewhat handicapped by a wet 
court, succeeded in coming in a winner by a 
score of 5-7, 6-2, 6-2, 4-6, 6-1. 

The contest for the championship in which 
Mr. Howard had to meet Mr. E. P. McMullen 
did not take place till June 29. Mr. McMullen 
was not able to retain the title won last year 
from Mr. Beekman, the first winner of the Mid- 
dle States championship. The score was as fol- 
lows: Howard beat McMullen, 6-4, 6-2, 7-9, 
6-4. 

On the grounds of the Far and Near Club at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, the Hudson River cham- 
pionship was contested June 20 to 22. In the 
final round on the last day Mr. C. E. Sands, by 
defeating Mr. V. G. Hall, the former holder, 
gained the title, but only after an exciting strug- 
gle. It required four hours to play five sets, and 
when the match was over both players were ut- 
terly exhausted. The score: Sands defeated 
Hall, 6-4, 2-6, 3-6, 10-8, 6-4. 

A most successful tournament was held by the 
Orange Club, June 26 to 29. Mr. C. Hobart, in 
the final round, defeated W. K. Fowler, 6-0, 6-4, 


4. 

The final match in doubles was contested by 
Hall and Campbell, the present champions, and 
Wright and Miller. Excellent plays were made, 
but the champions proved too strong for their 
adversaries and defeated them by a score of 
6-4, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

The final round of ladies’ singles was won by 
Miss Williams, of Staten Island, who defeated 
Miss Voorhees, of Bergen Point, 6-4, 6-2. 

The lawn-tennis tournament at Manchester, 
England, was concluded June 22. In the ladies’ 
singles Miss L. Dod, who won last year, was 
again successful. The ladies’ handicap was 
won by Miss M. Steedman. 

In the gentlemen’s singles Mr. Hamilton 
again won the challenge cup, which was taken 
by him last year. The gentlemen's handicap 
was won by Mr. Salmon. 

For the doubles there was an exciting contest, 
Messrs. Hillyard and Mahoney finally winning 
the cup from the Renshaw brothers. In the 
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mixed doubles Mr. Kay and Miss L. Dod were 
the winners. 

The Northern Cup was captured by Mr. 
Mitchell, and the Northern Plate by Mr. Pope. 
In the veteran’s singles Mr. Hart won. 


THE Rochester Lawn Tennis Club has de- 
cided not to hold an open tournament this year. 


YACHTING. 


THREE yachts contended for the challenge 
cup of the Southern Yacht Club in a 15-mile 
race at the West End, New Orleans, La., June 
13. Zoe won, in 4h. 34m. 4os., actual sailing 
time, by time allowance; Sée//a second, 4h. 
33m. 3S. 

THE Corinthian Yacht Club of Boston, Mass., 
sailed their first regatta of the present season 
on June 15, off Marblehead. There were ten 
boats started in the four classes, the conditions 
were all favorable, and the winners were: Sec- 
ond class—J. B. Paine’s Swordfish. Third-class 
keels—R. C. Robbins’ Wanda. Third-class 
centreboards—H. P. Benson’s Wraith, Fourth 
class—Royal Dobbins’ Dolphin. 


THE Rhode Island Yacht Club sailed their 
second annual regatta on June 13, off Paw- 
tuxet. There were sixteen starters in five 
classes, and the winners were Peri, Diamond, 
Rowena, Jessie and Vera. 


THE first championship pennant race under 
the auspices of the Mosquito Fleet Yacht Club 
was sailed June 22 off City Point. There were 
two classes, the first class comprising all 
boats measuring from 13 to 15 feet, and the 
second class all yachts measuring 13 feet and 
under. The preparatory gun was fired at 
4 o'clock, and five minutes later the first class 
was started. At 4:10 o’clock the second class 
was started. At the start a strong wind was 
blowing from the northeast, and it continued 
during the race. The course was from starting 
point, off the foot of K street, to red spar buoy 
No. 2, off Thompson’s Island, thence to barrel 
buoy, off middle shaft, thence to finishing line, 
crossing between the judge’s boat and the flag 
boat, leaving everything on the starboard. The 
judges were Fred. Merry, James Bragdon and 
James Bertram. The summary : 


FIRST CLASS, 


Corrected 

Length. time. 

Name and owner. FT. IN. M. S. 

Shaper, \. Te. Tuts, « ». « . 14 1% 38 20 

Minnie, James Bertram, . . . 14 II 39 15 

Lucy, W.H. Ransom,. . . . 14 11 40 31 

NWelte 1, GO leory, 2. ss 1 1H) 41 15 

Sprite, H. M. Wells, . +s »« 28:00 41 41 

Enigma, J. ¥.Small, ... .Im4 11 41 55 
SECOND CLASS, 

Grace, C. A. Borden, . . . . 1202 43 35 

Snag, J. E. Robinson, . . . . 12 00 56 55 

Baby, J. W. Bragdon, . . . . 1211 57 30 


A BRISK breeze from the southwest favored 
the fleet of the New York Yacht Club on the oc- 
casion of the annual regatta, sailed on Thurs- 
day, June 13, over the inside course, from off 
buoy No. 15 out and around the Sandy Hook 
Lightship and return, a distance of 31 miles, 
for the larger vessels, and around the Scotland 
Light for the smaller craft, 6 miles less. Over 


a score of boats participated in the regatta, of 
which all but four finished the course, the latter 
quartet being disabled during the race, among 
them the sloop 7t¢ania, her bobstay parting 
above the cutwater not long after the start, thus 
spoiling the anticipated exciting race between 
her and the smart Xatrina, which had been 
looked forward to by yachtsmen as one of the 
special features of the regatta. 


The following table is official : 
FIRST-CLASS KEEL SCHOONERS. 


Corrected 
ime. 

* wh. Si 

Dauntless, ‘ 4 05 13 

Palmer, oe ee oe a ee a 
THIRD-CLASS SCHOONERS. 

SOFC, « « 4 oe ie @ = « Bee 

i 3 49 56 

Marguerite, i aan ee oe i a 
FIFTH-CLASS SCHOONERS. 

Azalea, ae ae as ee ee ee ee ee ae 
Agnes, oe ee oe ee ee ee ee oe ce 
THIRD-CLASS SLOOPS AND CUTTERS, 
i | Did not finish. 
GOWN, os ts i ts tlw See SES SG 
Bedouin, . .. . . . . . Did not finish. 
Gracie, 6 ke we ee Be ak SE ae 
Shamrock, . . . 3 56 06 
Fanny, oe 4 It o2 
FOURTH-CLASS SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 
pS a nr Tee ae: 
Whileaway, ae oe 4 24 04 
FIFTH-CLASS SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 

COM 6 sw 6 4 26 28 
Bertie, ae ne ae ee oe a oe oe 54 
SEVENTH-CLASS SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 
ie 4 05 22 


A SPECIAL regatta for sloops, cutters and yawls 
of the 40, 35 and 30 foot classes was held on 
Monday, June 17, under the auspices of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. At the 
time the start was made the outlook was such 
as to delight the heart of a yachtsman, a. brisk 
breeze: blowing from the southwest and lower 
sails being found all that were desirable by 
most of the craft for some time after getting 
under way. However, the weather changed, 
and a succession of rain squalls and the dying 
out of the wind marred the pleasure of the day 
somewhat. In the 40-foot class, for sloops and 
cutters, Mymph beat Minerva and Tomahawk. 
In the 35-foot class Volusia came in first. 
The 30-foot class was won by Kathleen. In the 
go-foot class Mayflower beat Sea Fox. Of the 
70 footers Bedouin beat Shamrock and Gracie. 
The Hildegarde beat Mischief in the 61-foot 
class, and Roamer beat Clara in the 53-foot 
class. 


THE first of the series of three races between 
the sloops Katrina and Shamrock, under the 
management of the New York Yacht Club. came 
off June 3, outside Sandy Hook. The course 
was 12 miles to windward and return. Shamrock 
crossed the line at 11:56:39, followed by Katrina 
at 11:57:07. The stake boat was rounded in the 
following order: Katrina, 3:00:02; Shamrock, 
3:14:30. On the run home Kaérina slightly in- 
creased her lead, finishing at 5:01:15, and Sham- 
rock at 5:20:07, the latter boat thus being de- 
feated by 18m. gs. 
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The second race was sailed June 5, over a 
course from buoy 20 to and around Sandy Hook 
Lightship, then to and around stake boat 
anchored off Shrewsbury Rocks, then back to 
and around the lightship and to buoy 10, total 
distance 32 nautical miles. A good, strong, 
steady breeze sent Shamrock over the line at 
11:32:33 and Aatrina at 11:34:27. On the run 
tothe lightship Aatrina gained 1g seconds. The 
very strong breeze was considerably in favor of 
the Xatrina’s superior size and weight, and as a 
result she beat Shamrock by 8m. 32s., corrected 
time, allowing her 1m. 35s. over the course. 

The third and concluding race came off over 
the regular inside course of the New York Yacht 
Club, June 7. The wind was light and fitful 
when the starting gun was fired ; Katrina was 
again victorious, beating Shamrock by 20m. 33s. 
corrected time, allowing Shamrock 1m. 32s. over 
the course of 32 nautical miles. 


THE postponed June regatta of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club came off June 8. Interest was 
centred in the 30 and 4o foot classes. In the 
former the Burgess boat Saracen, with a time 
allowance of one minute, won from Kathleen. In 
the latter Vymph sailed a close run with Ban- 
shee and defeated her. In the other classes 
Eurybia beat Volusia, Giggle the Orienta and 
Punch. 


THE first of three races between Katrina and 
Titania, on June 18, proved a disappointment, 
inasmuch as the breakage of Xatrina’s main- 
boom obliged her to give up the race. A gale 
of wind and a heavy sea saw the boats 
started at 1:30. Soon afterward, however, 
Katrina came to grief and bore away for home. 
Titania held on, turning the mark at 4:13:07 
and came home, a distance of 12 knots, in the 
splendid time of th. 17m. 57m. 

The outside course of the N. Y. Y. C. was 
the scene of the second race between Katrina 
and 7itania, June 21. A light, steady, topsail 
breeze was blowing when 7itania crossed the 
line at 11:15:13, Katrina crossing at 11:15:52. 
The wind died out somewhat, and contrary to 
expectation 7i/ania seemed to be doing well in 
the light air. The wind freshened after that 
and 7i¢ania continued in the lead. After leav- 
ing the lightship on the run home the flagship 
Electra had her work cut out for her to get to 
the finish before the racers. Zitania won hand- 
somely by 6m. 59s. 

The third race was sailed June 22 over the 
regular New York course and proved a great 
victory for Katrina. A strong wind sent 
Titania over the line at 11:04.02, and Xatrinaat 
11.04:24. The race was a very pretty one, test- 
ing to the full the skill of the twocaptains. at- 
rina rounded the lightship first. Excellent man- 
agement of Xatrina on the run home brought 
her to the line a winner at 2:53:46, followed by 
Titania at 2:54:17. Titania had 22 seconds ad- 
vantage at the start and had to allow Xatrina 
Ig seconds, so the latter boat won by I minute 
12 seconds corrected time. The result thus 
leaves the question of superiority really un- 
decided. Xatrina is apparently a boat that re- 
quires some sheet for her to show what she can 
do. 


Ar a meeting held in London, June 25, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron decided that they could 


not accept the new deed of gift. This action of 
the squadron puts an end to all prospects of a 
race for the cup this season. 


THE postponed regatta of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club took place June 21. Sea Fox and Mayflower 
did not appear, so Grayling had a walk over in 
her class. The cutter Clara and centreboard 
sloop Anaconda had a good race, in which the 
cutter was successful. A/inerva, the wonderful 
Scotch 4o-foot cutter, beat the Burgess boat 
Nymph for the second time this season. In the 
other classes Cavalier, Azalea, Hildegarde, Mistral 
and Wona were the winners. 


THE Harlem Yacht Club had avery successful 
regatta June 17. A strong breeze from the 
south sent the boats along at a great speed, and 
the sailors had their hands full to keep their 
charges in trim. Yachts Peerless, Una, Bessie B., 
Gypsy, Jessie, Mary B. and Harry C. came in 
winners. 


Tue fourteenth annual regatta of the Quaker 
City Yacht Club was held June 22, and wasa 
most interesting event. The start was made 
from Gloucester and the course was around 
Chester buoy and return—30 nautical miles. 
Very great interest was taken in the race be- 
tween the big first-class sloops Manon and Ven- 
itzia. anon is a new boat, after plans by Bur- 
gess, and was expected to outsail anything in 
Delaware Bay. The old Philadelphia boat Ven- 
itzia, after an exciting struggle, came in a win- 
ner by I minute and 30 seconds for the fastest 
time over the course. Other winners were 
Helen, Consort, Juniata and Mohican, 


THE Mosquito Fleet Yacht Club, of South Bos- 
ton, held an open regatta June 17. In the first 
class Minnie came in a winner, followed by 
Skipper, Sprite, Enigma, Nellie, Pink, in the or- 
der named. In the second class of yachts, 13 
feet and under, the winner was Bady, followed 
by Bessie and Mascot. 


SCHOONER yacht Gitana, Wm. F. Weld owner, 
arrived at Boston June 24, after a cruise of five 
months. The passage to Gibraltar, including a 
stop at Fayal, took 32 days, and the return trip 
26 days. Much heavy weather was encountered 
all through the cruisé¢ and the Gitana’s seagoing 
qualities were again such as to win high praise. 
Captain Sherlock was in command and had un- 
der him a crew of 16 men. The best day’s run 
was 240 miles. 


A MOVEMENT is going ahead to organize a 
yacht club with headquarters at Onset, Mass. 


THE Now Then has been purchased by a sum- 
mer resident of Nahant. 


In the regatta of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, 
June 24, Valkyrie was beaten by Yarana and 
Deerhound in a light and variable wind. 


AT present Australia boasts of only two ves- 
sels which are worthy the name of racing 
yachts. Both are centreboard cutters. The 
first is the Zra, a forty rater, owned by Mr. A. 
G. Milson, of Sydney, New South Wales. The 
second is the J’o/unteer, built by Mr. W. P 
Smairl and other gentlemen of Sydney and 
Melbourne. She is a thirty rater and, though 
smaller than the £ra, divided with her the 
honors of last season. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OUTING és devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
bertaining to all sports. | 


A. B. C., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You ask what steps 
are necessary to become a member of the New 
York Fencers’ Club. Write to Professor Nico- 
las, care of New York Fencers’ Club, No. 19 
West Twenty-fourth street, and he will be glad 
to give you all the information that you desire. 


E,. A. Van Winkler, Sedalia, Col.—You'will find 
an advertisement of Lieut. W. F. Hamilton's 
tent in this number of OuTING. There is no 
better tent in the market. 


Smoker, New York.—We are averse as a rule 
to recommending anything that might possibly 
be harmfulto you. Natures differ, as you know, 
and so do constitutions. Smoking is injurious 
to some and without apparent effect on others. 
If you wish to try what is a really first-class 
article get a box of Sullivan cigarettes, which 
you will find noticed on one of our advertising 
pages. 


Reader and Tramp.—The smallest tent is the 
Shelter, It consists of a piece of cotton 8 by 6 
feet. 
on each side, and one in the centre of each end. 
Put it up any way. Sleeping bags are not 
manufactured, but can be made by anyone. 
Hammocks are to sleep on and bags to sleep in. 
The former take the place of the bed and the 
latter of the bed clothes. There is such a thing 
as an air mattress of rubber, which can be 
inflated, but it is not at all comfortable. 


Camp Stool, Maine.—You ask about a reliable 
camp stool. There are many in the market, 
and it is not our custom generally to discrimi- 
nate. However, the Portfolio camp stools which 
the Fulton Manufacturing Company, 18 Cort- 
landt street, New York city, sell possess so 
many of the qualities you desire that we can 
safely advise you to give one of their stools a 
trial. You will find them to meet your wants 
completely. 


C.D. B., New York.—You say: ‘‘A serves to 
B, and B, after striking the ball, calls ‘fault,’ 
and A claims a point.’’ There being no um- 
pire, B is therefore the sole judge of the fault. 
The fault precedes all subsequent play of the 
ball, no matter whether the point is played out, 
stops immediately or is finished in the regular 
manner, For further information we refer you 
to Mr. Dwight’s ‘‘ Decisions in Tennis.”’ 


D. H. W., Jr., Omaha, Neb.—You will find the 
Winchester an excellent rifle for your purpose— 
viz., target practice—and a single rifle will per- 
haps give you better results than the repeater. 


James Rogers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—OvutTino’s 
record pages for this month will give you a brief 
account of the college rowing races on the 
Thames in June. Without doubt that week was 
the most important in the annals of college row- 
ing, and it promises to become a fixture. The 
course is a good one and New London easily 
accessible. We may confidently expect the 
Thames to become the course for college oars- 
men in a few years. Cornell's success will 
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doubtless encourage other colleges with rowing 
facilities to put forth renewed efforts. 


Sportsman, Chicago.—We cannot give you ad- 
vice on that point. You will have to decide for 
yourself. Generally two or three hunters will 
be able to have a much better time than if one 
is alone, with but a guide for company. If one 
of your brother sportsmen is experienced in 
north woods life all the better. The services. 
of a guide are not so necessary in that case, and 
if you are not pressed for time, the excitement 
of having to look out for yourselves will be very 
stimulating. : 

Boxing.—By all means learn to box, but wait 
until cool weather before you begin your les- 
sons. The intervening time you could spend 
profitably on the seashore. The bracing air 
will do you good. In the fall begin your box- 
ing lessons, and continue through the winter. 
With light gymnastics that sort of treatment 
should see you well on the road to robust 
health in from five to eight months. 

Walker, Hoboken, N. J.—Not at all. Find 
three or four congenial companions who are of 
about your own physical strength and strike 
out for yourselves. The Orange Mountains, 
the Palisades and up into Orange County will 
offer good objective points to visit. Dress com- 
fortably and don’t go at racing speed until a 
few trips have put you in condition. Racing 
is objectionable nearly always. 

Horseman.—The Grand Prix de Paris was run 
June 16 and was won by Vasistas, Pourtant 
second. 


A. Charles Low, Monroe, Minn.—There are 
many small yachts by different makers that 
give satisfaction and at various prices. The 
Douglas Company, Waukegan, IIl., is a well- 
known concern. Try them, as they are near 
you. The engines you mention possess less 
speed and safety and too much odor. Jay 
Gould’s steam yacht A/a/anta is the fastest 
American steam yacht at present. 

Miss Hattie, Bar Harbor. Me.—Personal ac- 
quaintance with the water on the Maine coast 
leads us to advise you against bathing very 
much, if at all. If you are strong, a dip into 
the salt water and out again won't do harm, 
but do not take a daily bath by any means. 
There are, however, numerous inlets around 
Bar Harbor to which the ocean has not full ac- 
cess. In these places the water is usually fairly 
warm at high tide, and we advise you to try 
bathing there. 

Your other question is not easily answered. 
Boating is safe enough under ordinary circum- 
stances, and particularly enjoyable around Bar 
Harbor, with the numerous islands nearby. 
But if a storm or strong wind springs up your 
individual efforts, unless you are an expert 
oarswoman, will not avail much. So OUTING 
advises you to always take a boatman with you. 
He will be of service in many ways. You 
should certainly not go out alone ina canoe, 
It is not safe. Yes, South West Harbor is an 
excellent place for boating of all kinds, and it 
is reasonably safe. OUTING, however, urges 
you to heed the advice it gives, never to go out 
in a small boat unaccompanied by an experi- 
enced oarsman. Fogs sometimes come up very 
rapidly in that locality, and you are exposing 
yourself to useless danger. 
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Pire-Arms i) Ammunition 





‘ge Ammunition won't make good shooting when the Gun is 


not adapted to it. Good Guns will not shoot well when the 
Ammunition is not suitable. ° The only firm making Arms for their 


own Ammunition, and Ammunition for their own Arms, is the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co.. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 


\312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“ae arnree ) gsm MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





BUY ARMS AND AMMUNITION OF THEM AND FIX THE RESPONSIBILITY. 





Send for 80-page Catalogue. All correspondence promptly answered. If our 


goods are not found near you, write for reference to nearest dealer. 








UNITED STATES 
(GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER’ DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 


FOR 


INVESTORS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 





28 Nassau Street, New York. 


— 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


Cc. E. HIRES, Philadelphia. 
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Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 








THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


Is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 


security for their delivery 





THE TERRIBLE 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 
to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on 
any company doing personal insurance: 
Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 


Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


PRES’ T, SEC’Y, 








Looxwoop Press, 126 AND 128 Duane 8r., con. CournoH, New Yors, 











